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PEEFAOE. 


Thjb object wliicli the original compiler of these 
questions bad in was not to make them substi- 
tutes for, but guides to. History; so that, while 
awakening a laudable curiosity in the minds of those 
for whose imin-ovement the task was undertaken, the 
principal facts and features of the various subjects 
treated of might become impressed on their memory, 
The questions are so arranged as to bo capable of 
division or subdivision at pleasure, thus serving as 
exercises to refresh the memory of the teacher, and 
to increase the knowledge of the pupil 
The present edition is enlarged by the introduction 
of astronomical terms and exj)lanations, an extended 
hst of the heathen deities, the latest geographical 
discoveries, and the most recent inventions; while 
fcke biographical and historical chapters of the origi- 
nal edition have (it is believed) had all inaccuracies 
rectified, and are brought down to the present time. 
An epitome of Scripture History, from the work of 
Doctor Watts, is also included in the present edition. 

All classical names and Latin words of tliree or 
more syllables, having a long vowel in the penulti- 
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mate, are marked tlius and must be pronounced 
with the accent on that syllable, as Da-ri'us ; the rest 
are all short, and take the accent on the previous one, 
as Ma'-ri-us, Thu-cyd'-i-des. Dissyllables, whether 
long or short, are always accented on the jEirst syllable. 

The whole work has undergone a careful supervi- 
sion ; and this new and improved impression of it is 
now presented to British youth of both sexes, with 
the many useful additions which time and its un- 
ceasing changes imperatively demanded. 

The Editor having sufficiently proved the utility of 
" Mangnall's Questions as a means of instruction, 
submits them to the inspection of a discriminating 
but ever generous public ; and, whatever be its final 
decision (wishing neither to deprecate censure nor to 
court applause,) will remain satisfied with having meant 
well to the best interests of the rising generation. 

Ed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


QUESTIONS, 

PROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE ESTABLTSIIMENT OB 
THE IMPERIAL POWER m BOMB, COMPREHENDINQ A 
SKETCH OF GE.'^EBAL HISTORY. 

And oft conducted by Hi-itoric Truth, 

"VVe tread the long extent of backward Time 

Thoinson't Spt ing. 

Name some of the most ancient kingdoms. Chaldea, 
]^>abylonia, Assyria, China in Asia, and Egypt in 
Africa Nimrod, the grandson of Ham, is supposed 
to have founded the first of these, B.C, 2221, as well 
as tlie famous cities of Babylon and Nineveh ; hi^ 
kingdom being within the fertile plains of Chaldea, 
X'hnloiulls, ami Assyria, was of small extent com- 
pnied with the vast empires Unit iirtorwards arose 
from it, but included several largo cities. In the dis- 
trict called Bal)ylonia were the cities of Babylon, Bar* 
sita, Idicarra, and Vologsia. When Ninus cotiqiicred 
Babylon the Chaldean monarchy was united to the 
Assyrian. For what were the Chaldeans remarkahle? 
They were the first people who worked in metals and 
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THE EGYPTIANS AND PHOENICIANS. 


were acqualnt^^d with astronomy; their priesthood 
practised medicine, and pretended to understand 
dreams, and also magic and astrology. What is the 
present state of Chaldea and Babylon? Those once fer- 
tile plains are now sterile, and the remains of the 
famous city consist of great fragments and piles of 
brickwork, that serve as quarries for the construction 
of other cities. When does the authentic history of the 
Chinese commence ? About 3000 years before Christ. 
The reign of Fohi commenced b.c. 2207. It describes 
that peonle as a w-andering horde, living in the forests 
of Shen-see, at the foot of the Tartar mountains, upon 
the ^{K^ils of the chase; one of their chiefs, Swee-gin- 
V/f’c, <y^eoveieth accidentally, the production of tire 
by the friction of two pieces of thy wood, and taught 
thorn to look up to Tien, the creating and destroying 
power. What nation introduced regular government? 
The Egyptians, in the time of Jacob; they first gave 
mankind the principles of civil order, and to them w e 
are indebted for the useful and elegant arts. To v\ horn 
did the Egyptians communicate their discoveries? 
To the Greeks; the Greeks to the Romans, from 
whom the other European nations received their first 
ideas of ci\illsation and refinement. What people 
introduced the arts of commerce ? The Egyptians ; 
they alao were flist acquainted with the implements* 
of husbandry. Who improved the state of oonimcrce? 
The rhoenicaua, who lived in Palestine (the Holy 
Laud), aiivl were, even in the time of Abraluim, con- 
sidered as a powerful nation. What were the extent 
and character of their country ? It contained 4232 
square miles, was intersected by the woody ridges of 
Lebanon and Aiiti-Libanus, and, although possessing 
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many large cities, never formed a single state. Its 
most ancient city, Sidon, now Saida, was famous for 
its manufacture of glass, and Old I yre, a colony from 
Sidon, for its purple dye : a later Tyre was built upon 
an idand, which Alexander, when he besieged it, con- 
verted into a peninsula. In what state was Europe 
at this early period? The inhabitants were savage, 
wild, and barbarous ; totally uninstructed and unin- 
formed, having little or no intercourse with the civil- 
ized part of mankind. What king improved the civil 
and military establidimeiita of the Egyptians I Se- 
sostris ; he succeeded that Anienopliis (or Pharoah) 
who was drowned in the Ilcd Sea; and, by the wisdom 
of his laws and government, his kingdom became the 
most powerful then known. 

AVhat part of Europe wa'^ first civilized? Athens, 
where Cecrops landed with an Egyptian colony, 
about 1550 B.c, and introduced order and harmony 
among the original inhabitants. Who was Amphic- 
tyonl The third king of Athens; endowed with 
uncommon genius and strength of mind; he lived 
about 140(5 years before Christ, and contrived to 
unite, in one common system of politics, the states of 
Greece. IIow did he effect this? Ly engaging 
twelve of the Gi*eciaa cities to join for their mutual 
advantage, sending each two deputies to Thcrmopylsa 
twice a year, who debated there, and were called the 
Amphictyonic council. What was the end effected 
by this council? Its dctenuinalions answered the 
best purposes, as every thing, relative to the general 
interests of the cities roi)rcseated, was there discussed; 
by these moans the Greeks were able to preserve 
their liberty and indej)eudence from the attacks of 
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the Persian empire. What other employments liad 
the Amphictyons? They took care of the treasures, 
amassed by the voluntray contributions of those who 
consulted the oracle in the temple of Delphi. Which 
of the Grecian cities first acquired superior power? 
Athens; fur Theseus, king of that i)lace, invited 
strangers to reside there, instituted new religious 
1 ites, and promised protection and fidendship to such 
as should prefer his dominions to the neighboiu'ing 
states. How did Theseus fiirther promote his 
country’s benefit? He divided the Athenians into 
thiee classes; nobility, tradesmen, and husbandmen: 
tne two latter, from the encouragement given to aits 
and agiicultui'e, had gi'cat weight in the state, and 
soon became opulent and considerable. Erectlieus, 
an Athenian king, the first of the name, raised an 
image of Minerva, of* olive wood, in Cecropia, and 
instituted festivals called Atheniea, in honour of the 
goddess, to he celebrated by the twelve Attic cities. 
How long were the Athenians governed by kings'? 
Till the death of the self-devoted Codriis, in the year 
13. C. 1070, when they proclaimed that Jupiter alone 
should be king of Athens: about the same time the 
'I’Lebans established a republic, and the tfews, 
veary of a theocracy, petitioned to be govenied by* 
kings. IIow did the Athenians conduct their re- 
public? For more than 300 years then’ supreme 
magistrate was called an arohon, whose office con- 
tinued for life; at length, thiiiLing the power of these 
archons too great, they chose nine of these magis- 
trates, who were elected annually: Medon, the son 
of Codras, was the first archon. Who first ga\e the 
Adienians \TOttcn laws? Draco one of their archons ; 
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but these laws were afterwards revised by SoIoPw 
W hat did Solon For his country? He revived the 
Areopagus (a court oF justice instituted by Cecro})s;o 
restored and augmented its authority; and its repu- 
tation was so extensive, that even the 1 tomans le- 
foiTcd causes, too intricate for llieii' own decision, to 
the determination of this tribunal. Who were ho- 
noured with a place in this comt of justice? In 
the time of Cecrops, such citizens as weic eminently 
famed for virtue were constituted judges there; but 
Solon ordained that none should preside in the 
Ai’eopagus who had not passed the office of archun. 

How wiis Sparta then governed? By two kina's, 
who reigned jointly; their power was very limited, 
and their chief use was to head the army in military 
expeditions? When were the St)artaji laws new 
modelled? 384 years B.O., by Lycurgus. What was 
remaikablc in his laws? He elfectcd an equal divi- 
sion of lands among the Spartans, dispensed with the 
use of gold and silver, trained the youth in perfect 
obedience and military discipline, and ordered that 
particular respect should be paid to the aged." In 
what light were the Spartans considered? Entii'cly 
as a w^arlike nation; but they were forbidden to attack 
or oppress their neighbours without provocation, and 
were only alh^w^ed to deiend themselves against the 
inroads of otlier states. What was the great defect 
ill the Spartan law^s? Lycurgus directed his atten- 
tion to form a nation of soldiers, wholly neglecting 
the ciJture of the mind: thus the sciences w^ero 
banished, and the Spartans, ov/ing to their roughnecs 
and austerity, were little esteemed by their more 
polished neighbours. How lon^? did tlie laws ot 
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Lycurgus subsist 1 More than 500 years. How 
were the Eg}"ptians then goveniecl? By a succession 
of weak kings, till the monarchy was quite over- 
thrown by Cambyses, king of Persia (this liajipened 
300 years after the death of L 3 "ciirgus) ; it continued 
annexed to the Persian dominions foi 200 years more, 
when Alexander made it paii: of the Macedonian 
empire. How did the Egyptians become such an 
easy prey to the Persians"/ They had long been 
accustomed to a polished life; had neglected to foi tify 
their cities sufficiently, so as to stop the progresvs ot 
an enemy; their manners were effeminate, and their 
courage doubt ful; while the Persians, just emergiiif; 
from barbarism, brave and -wailiko, pushed on theii 
conquests with ardour and rapidity. 

Wliat remai'kable events befell the kingdom of 
Babylon about this period? Nebuchadnezzar liad 
overthrowm the Jewish monarchy, and led the Jews 
into captivity. Cyrus the Great, in the leign of 
Belshazzar, grandson of Nebuchadnezzar, besieged 
Ihibylon with a powerful army; the city, as the 
{)ro])hets had foretold, ^vas taken, and Belshazzar killed 
in his palace. What happened to the Grecian states 
upon the deatli of Cynis? The succeeding Persian 
monarchs continued the war with the Greeks, who, in 
many hard-fought battles, had opportunities for ths 
exercise of those virtues which the freedom of thcii 
government inspired. Which side proved victorious? 
During the reigns of Xerxes and Darius the contest 
was doubtful, but the Greeks at length cstahlishcHl 
their ascendancy over the Persians. Did the Gre<‘ks 
impro ve these victories? No ; they had many divisions 
among themselves, and the famous Pelopoiuiesij'jj 
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wfir weakened both their and military 

force; then Philipj king of [Macedon, an artful and 
entcn)ri8iiig prince, embraced this favourable 
tiiiiity for enlarging hia -t. and, !)y 

and promises, gained such luiiiibers to Ids interest, 
that, after the battle of Clueronca, fought against him 
by the Greeks (as the last effort of expiring liberty), 
they fell entirely into his hands. ^Vhat put. an end 
to Philip’s ambitious schemes? Ills sudden deatli; 
being assassinated by Pausaiiins, whom the Persians, 
hired to commit the act. Who succeeded Philipp 
Ilis son Alexander, whom all the Grecian states, but 
Thebes and Athena, had chosen general of their united 
forces, against Darius; in three pitched battles, Gra- 
nicus, Issus, and Arbela, he conquered the Persian 
monarch, and established tlie Macedonian em]>iro 
upon the ruins of the Pci'sian. What became of 
Alexander? lie died in the prime of life, in the 
midst of a rapid career of glory, at Babylon, in the 
year B. 0. 323. 

What progress did the Greeks make in the arts? 
From the time of Cyrus to that of Alexander they 
were gradually improving; warriors, statesmen, idiilo- 
Bophers, poets, liistorians, painters, architects, and 
sculptors, form a glorious phalanx in tliin golden age 
of liicratui'c; and the history of the Greeks at this 
period is eqiuilly important and instriicdivo. Name 
the chief Grecian poets, Homer, Hesiod, Archilochus, 
Tyrtceus, Alcoeus, Sappho, Simonides, Jlilschylus, 
Euripides, Sophocles, Anacreon, Pindar, and Men- 
ander. Name the chief philosophers. Thales, Solon, 
Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Socrates, ‘Em- 
pedocles, Platoji Aristotle and Zeno. Name the chief 
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lawgivers. Cecrops, of Athens; Ca4|Kius, of Thebes; 
Caranus, of Macedon; Lyctu'gus, of Sparta; Draco 
and Solon, of Athens. Name the chief Grecian pain- 
ters. Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Timanthes, Apelles, Polj- 
gnotiis, Protogenes, and Aristides. Name the chief 
historians. Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 
Name the chief Grecian arcliitects. Ctesiphon, 
Phidias, iJjuon, Scopas, Lysippus, and Polycletus. 

When was Rome founded? About 752 years before 
Christ, by Romulus. This city, the fame of which 
extended through the known world, was at first only 
a mile in circumference, and inhabited by those wdio 
sought a refuge there from other places, driven by 
their necessities or their crimes. W'hat was the 
character ol‘Eomulus? He had great military talents: 
and, as he and Iiis followers drew their subsistence 
from war, his plan was, after concjiiering the surround- 
ing states, to unite them to Home, adopting their 
improvements in arts or arms; thus, from every 
successful war his city gained firesh strength, power, 
and reputation. How long did the regal power subsist 
in Rome? 243 years, when Tarquin the Proud incurred 
the hatred of the Romans for his vices, and was igno- 
miniously expelled. How w^ere the Romans then 
governed ? By two annual magistrates, called consxds^ 
their power being of such short duration, each endeiv- 
voiued to dibtinguish himself by some wjulike action, 
and the people were pcrjietually led out against some 
new enemy. What pow^erful state contended with 
Rome? Carthage; which had been settled by a colony 
of Phoenicians some time before tlie building of Rome; 
and, animated by the spirit of its founders, was ziovy 
become of tlie fii st coinmeroiai im]>ortance. When did 
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the famous Punic war begin? 264 years before Christ ; 
after long and jEL'e(j[uent struggles Carthage acknow- 
ledged the superior power of her rival, and her own 
as rapidly declined. B, c. 146, Carthage was razed to 
the ground. 

How were the principal parts of the known world 
occupied at that time? While Eome and Carthage 
were contending for empire, Greece, Egypt, and Asia, 
were agitated by the quarrels of Alexander’s suc- 
cessors, at whose death the extensive dominions 
acquired by him were portioned into four shares, and 
the proper way of dividing them was an affair occa- 
sioning continual disputes. From the sanguintiry 
conflicts for th'" vacant throne three mighty empires 
arose: the Egyptian, founded by Ptolemy, from whom 
sprung a race of wise and learned monarchs; the Syrian, 
established by Seleucus, and ruled after him by his 
descendants; and the Macedonian, over which Antt 
gonus and his posterity reigned until the Eoman intru^ 
sion. How did the Eomaiis acquire dominions in 
Greece? Tlie JEtolians (a Grecian state) called them 
over to assist In lessening the power of Philip, one 
of the Macedonian kings; the Eomans compelled 
him to resign the forts he had erected, and the Gre- 
cian cities were again declared free. Were the Greeks 
really free? No; their liberty was no more than a 
name; for Philip becoming tributary to the Eomans, 
the Grecian states dependent upon him were so too 
What were the terms of this kind of subjective alliance? 
Rome allowed them the possession of their own tei'ri- 
tories and form of government: and, under the spe- 
cious name of allies, they were obliged to comply with 
the most humiliating; conditions. When were Mace- 
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donia and Greece first considered as Eoman provinces ; 
MacedonLa, in the year b.c. 148 ; Greece, two years 
after, by the name of Achaia. 

What monarch yielded last to the Romans? Mith^ 
ridates, king of Pontus, in Asia Minor; he was van- 
quished successively by Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey, 
and at length bereft of his dominions and lus life* 
What general extended the Eoman emph*e? Cains 
Marius; he vanquished Jugurtha, king of Numidia, 
in Africa; released Italy, and made the barbarians in 
the north of Europe tributary to his power. Who 
stretched the Eoman power to its utmost limits? 
J ulius Caesar; he conquered Egypt, Asia, Spain, France, 
and invaded Britain. What befell Csesar? Owing 
to the constant divisions of the senate and people, and 
his own excessive thirst of power, he Avas assassinated, 
B.o. 44, by those who called themselves the fidenda 
of the people; and Octavius Ciesar, his kinsman, by 
a train of fortunate events obtained the diadem wdiich 
Julius had so earnestly desired and bled for. When 
was Octavius Cajsar declared emperor? In the year 
of the republic 724: the Carthaginian, Persian, Mace- 
donian, and Grecian glory, was now no more; all 
nations courted his alliance; and, conqueror both by 
sea and land, he extended the olive branch, and closed 
the temple of Janus, for the third time since its erec- 
tion by Numa Pompilius, 

What is the present state of Egypt? It was talcen 
by the Saracens in the sixth century, and afterwards 
by the Turks, under whose government it now remains: 
the Pacha, Mehemet Ali, rendered himself ‘independent 
of the Sidtan, and the pachalic is now hei'cditary in 
his family. He pays a tribute to the Poi’t^. Wliat 
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is the present state of Athens! After tl^ij^yJornanaj 
the Venetians possessed it; it next becam<r^Aj4j^fe^a 
'the Tui'ks, who exercised so much cruelty and u^tTSttce 
in their adiniiiistotion, that the inhabitants, although 
not without a sanguinary struggle, threw olf the Turk- 
ish yoke in 1828, and set up a provisional government, 
which was finally succeeded by a momirchy mider 
Otho, a Bavarian prince, in 1832. Sparta has also 
e-<perieuced the same revolutions. AVhat is the pre- 
ifrent state of Macedon and Thebes! After their con- 
quest by the Homans they fell into the hands of the 
Turks, who still keep possession of these territories. 
Persia became first a prey to the Saracens, then to 
the Tartars. What revolutions has liome experienced I 
Prom the time of Augustus Coisax it was governed 
by a succession of emperors till the ycju* of our Lord 
410; it was then plundered by the Goths, afterward 
by the Vandals; at length Charlemagne, having given 
this city to the popes, they fixed upon it as the seat 
of tlieir power; but it has been entered and despoiled 
by tlie modern French, who compelled Pius VI. to 
abandon it: it was occu])icd by the French in 1798, 
who carried pope Pius VL to France, where he died. 
The presence of the victorious armies of Russia and 
Austria in Itily favoured the election of Pius VII. to 
the papal chair, in 1800; but he resigned a great part 
of his temporal authority by a concordat with Napo- 
kon, and the remainder was added to France in 1808; 
a pcTKsion of 2,000,000 francs was settled on tlie popa ) 
for the maintenance of his ecclesiastical dignity; by a j 
decree of the French government even the ecclesias- j 
ti(‘al state of the papiil kingdom was terminated, and ! 
Pius VII. detained in Frajiice until 1814. lu 1823, \ 
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Leo XIL ascended the papal throne, and in 1829 
was succeeded by Plus VIII., who was followed in 
1831 by Gregory XVL The present pope, Pius IX., 
who succeeded Gregory in 1846, has greatly dis- 
appointed the expectations of those who augured so 
well of him from his first acts : these were a general 
amnesty for political offences, as well as various 
reforms projected by himself. In the year 1848, 
Pius fled from Kome in disguise, in consequence of 
a popular outbreak in the city; upon appealing to 
the Eoman Catholic powers of Europe for an armed 
force for his protection, a French army was sent to 
his aid, and, under Marshal Oudinot, an attack was 
commenced upon Kome; the French at first suffered 
some loss, but at length the citizens surrendered, 
June 30, 1849, and in the following month the 
authority of his Holiness was re-established. As a 
politician his principles are considered liberal by those 
of his own church ; as a pope, he seems equally (with 
any of his predecessors) intent upon extending the 
intolerant views of his faith. The re-arrangement of 
the districts of the papal priests in Great Britain in 
the year 1850, and the creation of archbishops and 
bishops, are proofs of this. When the kingdom of 
Italy was created in 1861, the pope was shorn of a 
considerable portion of his temporal power; and tlie 
great desire of the Italians to have Kome for their 
capital, was only frustrated by the presence of the 
French soldiers in that city. By a recent convention 
these soldiers will, in a few years be withdrawn. 



QUESTIONS, 

OONTAININa A SKETCH OP THE MOST BEMARKABLE EVENTS 
PBOM THE CHRISTIAN ERA TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

Name the great events in the first century. The 
foundation of London, by the Eomans; the persccu- 
. tion of the Druids, in Britain; Kome burnt in the 
reign of Nero, and the Christians fii’st persecuted by 
liim; Jerusalem destroyed by Titus; and the New 
Testament wiitten. What learned men flourished in 
the first century? Livy, Ovid, Strabo, Phsedrus, 
C^Persius, Quintus Curtius, Pliny the Elder, Seneca, 
Lucian, Josephus, Quiutilian, and Tacitus. Name 
the chief events in the second century. The Scots 
regained those temtories wrested from them by the 
Roman power; and the Romans, under the conduct 
of Agricola, built many strong forts in Britain, subju- 
gating that nation almost entirely. What was the 
character of Agricola’s civil government ? He x*efonned 
\buscs occasioned by the avarice of his predecessors; 
put a stop to extortion; caused justice to be adminis- 
tered impartially, and endeavoured to soften the rough 
manners of the Britons by the introduction of those 
of their conquerors. Name some distinguished cha- 
racters in the second century. Martial, Pliny the 
Tounger, Suetonius, Plutarch, Juvenal, Ptolemy, 
^Justin, Lucian, and Galen; the five named before 
Ptolemy wi^ te chiefly in the fii'st century, but died in 
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the second. ITame some events in the tim'd century. 
The inroads of the Goths upon the Roman empire, to 
whom the emperors consented to pay tribute ; and the 
professors of Christianity divided into many diftcrent 
sects ; in tliis centmy Origenand Cyprian distinguished 
themselves by their theological writings; Dion Cassius 
and Herodian flourished as historians, and Longinus 
as a critic and orator. Name the chief events of the 
fourth century. The tenth and last great persecution 
of the Christians stopped by Constantine the Great, 
who became one of the most zealous professors of 
that faith ; a council, assembled at Nice to settle the 
disputes between Aiius and Athanasius : the Roman 
empire divided, and governed by separate emperors ; 
Constantinople being the capitd of the eastern, and 
Rome of the western empire. Name some Icaniod . 
men in the foiuili century. At this period, ecclcsias-' 
tical knowledge was most in request; and Arms, 
Eusebius, Basil, and Ambrose, are the most distill- 
guished wri ters ; A thanasius and ApoUinarius flom*ishcd 
then; and Ossian, the celebrated northern poet. What 
were the remarkable events in the fifth century? Rome 
was plundered by Alaric, king of the Goths: France 
erected into a monarchy: the heptarchy establishcdr 
in Britain; and the hght of science extinguished, and 
the works of the learned destroyed, by the Goths, and 
other fierce invaders of the Roman empire. Name the ^ 
chief events in the sixth century. Time computed by 
the Christian era: a plague, which extended over 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, lasting fifty years: and the* 
unlimited temporal, as well as spiritual, authority, 
tissxuned by the popes. Name the chief events of the 
seventh century. The successful spread of the Mar 
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hometan religion; Jerusalem taken by the Saracens, 
followers of Mahomet, and the Alexandrian library 
(that great repository for gen end learning) supposed 
to be burnt by their command; the Britons also, alter 
many severe stmggles, wei’c expelled their native 
countiy by the Saxons, and many of them obliged to 
retire into Wales. Name the most distinguished 
chaincters in the seventh century. Mahomet Ali, and 
the general patron of learning, Abubcker. Name the 
chief events of tlie eighth century. Disputes respect- 
ing image worship harassed the Clmstian world, and 
caused many insurrections in the eastern empire; 
Bagdad became the residence of the caliphs; and the 
Saracens conquered Spain; Aaron or Ilaroun al Ras- 
chid ^Hhe just,” and the venerable Bede, flourished 
in tliis century. Name some events in the ninth 
century. The empire of Germany established under 
Charlemagne: Bntain pcipctually hai'asscd and in- 
vaded by the Danes; the Scots and Piets united. 
Name some events in the tench century. The Sara- 
cen power began to totter, having been divided into 
seven diflerent usurpations: the emphe of Germany 
made elective; and Poland erected into a monarcliy. 

• Name some events in the eleventh centuiy. Tlie 
Turks conquered Persia, and retook Jerusalem from 
the Saracens: the Crusades were engaged in; and 
the Moors settled tliemselvcs in Spain: Abelard, so 
fiunous for his poetry, divinity, and attachment to 
Eloisa, flourished in this and the next century. Name 
some distinguished events in the twelfth century. 
The order of Knights Templars was instituted ; their 
power speedily became excessive ; the Teutonic order 
of knighthood began in Germany; and Ireland, with 
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out conquest, was annexed io the British crown- 
Name some event in the thirteenth century. The 
Tartars, who emigrated from the northern parts of 
Asia^ overturned the Saracen empire; the Inc^uisition 
established by the Dominicans, imder pope Innocent 
TTT- ; and the English obtained from John, their un- 
amiable monarch, the famous hlagna Charta: at this 
time flourished Dante, the poet; Eoger Bacon, the 
pliilosopher; and Mattnew Paris, the historian. Name 
some events in the fourteenth century. The popes, 
for seventy years, Clement V. havmg removed his 
throne to Avignon in France, made this place their 
residence; the Swiss republic was founded; gun- 
powder and the compass invented; gold coined; and 
the first symptoms of the Reformation appeared in 
England, under the auspices of Wicklifie. Name the 
'shief authors in the fourteenth century. Chaucer, 
Boccace, Gower, Petrarch, and Barbour, poets; and 
Alain Chartier, the lustorian. 

’ Wliat were the most striking events in the fif- 
teenth century? Printing was introduced, and be- 
came general; Constantinople taken by the Tiu’ks; 
civil wars in England between the houses of Yoik 
and Lancaster, which continued thirty years, and de- 
stroyed 100,000 men; the Moors driven by the 
Spaniards back to Africa, their native country; Ame- 
rica discovered by Christopher Columbus; and algebra, 
originally invented by the Arabs, brought into Europe. 
Name some great men in the fifteenth century. Leo- 
nardo Da Vinci, Raphael, and Michael Angelo, pain- 
ters; these three flourished also at the beginning of 
thesixteenth centm-y. Machiavel, the political writer; 
Caxton, the first English printer! and the celebrated 
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Erasmus of Rotterdam, the great restorer of learning. 
HTiat were the principal events of the sixteenth cen- 
tury? The reformation was begun in Germany by 
Martin Luther, and spread through England, Scotland, 
Germany, Denmark, and Sweden; the monasteries 
tvere dissolved in England and Irelandby Hemy VIIL, 
and the persecutions under the papal see were extended 
over Spain and Italy; the discoveries of the Portu- 
guese; learning revived and protected by the Medici, 
a Florentine family; the massacre of the Protestants 
by command of Charles IX. of France on St. Bartho- 
lomew’s day; the foundation of the Genevese republic; 
the defeat of the Spanish Annada; and the Swedish 
revolution effected by Gustavus Vasa. Name some 
celebrated characters in the sixteenth centmy, Luther, 
Calvin, Melanchthon, and Knox, reformers; Bartho- 
lomew Columbus and Sebastian Cabot, navigators ; 
Tycho Brah6 and Copernicus, astronomers; Shak- 
spere, Spenser, Tasso, Camoens, Bonarelli, poets; 
Palladio, tlie Italian architect; Cervantes, the Spanish 
author of Don Quixote; Sochius, the theologian; the 
Joseph Scaligers, critics; Titian, the painter; Benti- 
voglio, De Thou, and Buchanan, historians ; Montaigne 
and Lord Bacon, philosophers* Name some events 
in the seventeenth century. Great part of North 
America settled by the English; massacre of Irish 
Protestants; civil wai's between king Charles and his 
parliament, who beheaded their sovereign, and abol- 
ished royalty and episcopacy; but the tide of duty and 
allegiance returning, they were both restored; the 
persecution of the Protestants by Louis XIV. of 
France; abdication of James II. of England, and 
subsequent revolution there. Name some great char 
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racters of tlie seventeentli century. Balzac, Oorneill e, 
the Daciers, Milton, Dryden, Eacine, Moliere, and 
Boileau, poets; Cassini, Galileo, Gassendi, Neuton, 
and Halley, astronomers; Boyle, Fontenelle, Locke, 
and Leibnitz, philosophers ; PulTendorf and Grotius, 
civilians ; Bernini, the sculptor ; Guido, the painter ; 
Strada, the historian ; and Boerliaave, the medical 
writer and practitioner. What were the chief events 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century ? Peter of 
Russia, and Charles XII. of Sweden, distinguished 
themselves by their military exploits ; the victorious 
Marlborough raised the English name; and Kouli 
Khan, after usurping the Persian throne, conquered 
the Mogul empire. Name some from the middle to the 
close of the eighteenth century. The now style intro- 
duced in Britain, in the year 1752 (the old style is still 
used in Russia); Lisbon destroyed by an earthquake ; 
the order of Jesuits suppressed by the pope; dreadful 
hurricanes in the West Indies, and earthquakes in 
Sicily; Gibraltar sustained a siege of three y-ears 
against the united powers of France and Spain, 
which the gallant General Elliott (Lord Ileathfi.dd) 
obliged them to raise; the revolution in France, and 
its attendant horrors ; the rebellion in Ireland, and its 
happy termination ; — the union of Great Britain aud^ 
Ireland took place in 1800. What remarkable man 
appeared in this century whose biography is identical 
with the history of Europe? Napoleon Buonaparte, 
born 15th August, 17C9^ at Ajaccio, in Corsica, the 
son of a Corsican nobleman, educated for a military 
life, entered the French army at an early age; the 
distracted situation of France was opportune for the 
display of such talents as he possessed. In his first 
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campaign, he issued proclamations to liis soldiers 
calculated to excite their enthusiasm, pride, and feel- 
ing of honour; and surprised his enemies by a iicw' 
system of tactics. In six successive days he obtained 
as many victories over a veteran Austrian army, took 
valuable spoils, and strongly fortified positions, and 
obliged the Sardinian king to sue for peace. What 
rewards did Fiance bestow upon him for his brilliant 
conquests? He was appointed commander-in chief 
of the army in Italy ; first consul of France, in 1799; 
president of the Italian republic ; and finally elected 
emperor of the French— the dignity to be hereditary 
in his family — on the 18th of May, 1804. Name 
some of the occasions on which the British arms were 
opposed to those of France, during the government 
of Napoleon. The battles of Oo])enhagen, the Nile, 
and Trafalgar ; in the last, which took place in 1805, 
the combined fleets of France and Spain were defeated 
by the English, under the conduct of the intrepid 
Admiral Lord Nelson, to whom fate presented, in the 
same instant, victory and death. In Egypt also the 
French were successfully opposed, and Napoleon com- 
pelled ultimately to abandon his ambitious speculations 
on that country, by Sir Ealph Abercromby and Sir 
‘^Sidney Smith; but the former died of the wounds he 
received on the field of battle. Mention some of the 
extraordinary changes made by Napoleon in the dynas- 
ties of Europe. He united Bavaria and Wirtemburg^ 
and constituted them a kingdom, of wliicli his brother 
Joseph was proclaimed king; Bouis was raised to the 
throne of Holland, and himself appointed protector of 
the Confederation of the Rhine in 1806. Jerome 
Buonaparte was placed on the throne of W ^stphalia, 
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and Joseph on that of Spain in 1808. Plaviog divorced 
Josepliine, and espoused Maria Louisa, daughter of 
the emperor of Austria, he created his son, bj that 
princess, king of Rome; and, in 1818, Bernadotte, one 
of his marshals, ascended the Swedish throne. To 
what is the fall of Napoleon attributed ? Having in- 
vaded Russia, he entered Moscow, which was burned 
by the inhabitants: the severity of , the climate in 1812 
effected for the Russians that to which their vast num- 
ber, with such inferior discipline, was unequal. From 
his Russian disasters Napoleon never entirely recover- 
ed; and the successes of the Duke of Wellington in 
Spain, in 1811 and 1812, hastened the catastrophe of 
his life, which w^as then rapidly appi caching. Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, and England, united against him, 
and having compelled him to sign a formal abdication 
of his throne, permitted him to retire to the Island of 
Elba, in 1814, retaining the imperial title, with an 
tneome of 2,000,000 francs. How was the throne of 
France filled, upon the abdication of Napoleon ? The 
family of Bourbon returned, and Louis XVIII. entered 
Paris on the 3rd of May, 1814. How long did 
Napoleon conform to the conditions of his abdication? 
Until the 1st of March, 1815, when he landed at 
Cannes, near Frejus; and, assembling an army^. 
entered Paris on the 20th of the same month, Louis 
XVHI. and his court having previously fled. This 
violation of his formal compact led to the coalition of 
the four great powers before mentioned, for the total 
<5xtInction of his power. The Prussians, however, 
early suffered a defeat, and it was reserved for the 
arms of Great Britain, guided by the genius of Wel- 
lington, to strike down the empire of Napoleon by the 
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decisive victory of Waterloo, on tlie 18tli of June, 
1815. After the battle of Waterloo, Napoleon a 
second time abdicated his tlirone, embarked on board 
an English man-of-war, and was transmitted to the 
island of St. Helena, accompanied by a few faithful 
adherents. Ills residence at St. Helena commenced 
on the 15th of October, 1815, and terminated with 
liis death on the 5th of May 1821. What important 
polirical changes took place in Europe after the de- 
position of Napoleon? Louis XVIII. reascended the 
tlirone of France, and reigned till his death, in 1824. 
The independence of Brazil, in South America, was 
acknowledged ; in 1821, that vast country was consti- 
tuted a separate empire. In 1822, the struggle for 
liberty in Greece terminated happily, in the separa- 
tion of that ancient country from Turkish despotism 5 
and in 1826 a constitutional monarchy was erected in 
Portugal. In 1828, the Test and Corporation Acts, 
which abridged the rights of dissenters in England, 
^were repealed. What great public or political events 
occurred soon after? A revolution in France, which 
ended in the expulsion ot Charles X., the exclusion 
of his family, and the elevation of Louis Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, to tlie throne in 1830 ; Charles 
at Gorilz, in Illyria, in 1836, at the age of eighty 
years. A revolution amongst the Belgians, in 1830, 
who expelled the family of Orange from their govern- 
inont, and elected Leopold of Saxc-Coburg tbeir king, 
in 1831. Don Miguel usurped the throne of Portu- 
. gal, to the prejudice of his niece, Donna Maria, but, 
after a sanguinary conflict, was compelled to abandon 
it in 1833. In 1830, king George IV. of England 
died, and was succeeded by his brother the Duke of 
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Clarence, ■who took the title of William IV. The 
Poles in vain endoavoared to release themselves from 
the power of liussia in 1831 ; the first Eeform Bill, 
which caused an extensive change in the elective 
franchise, passed the British Lords and Commons in 
1832; and the Cholera Morhtis devastated Europe 
dui-ing the years 1831 and 1832, carrying off, in Great 
Britain, France, and Hungary, during its continuance, 
300,000 persons. About the same period Algiers 
was taken by the French, with the secret object of 
having a port near the entrance of the Mediterranean, 
to control the trade of that sea. In 1833 the act was 
passed for abolishing Slavery in all British Colonies. 
Name some of the most remarkable occurrences of the 
following years. In 1834, Feth-Ali-Khan, king of 
Persia, dying at Teheran, left his crown to his favourite 
son Mohammed ; of his fifty other sons, three took up 
arms, and aspired to the throne, but Mohammed, 
assisted by a loan of £20,000 from the English envoy 
at his court, maintained himself against his rivals.. 
This latter event took place in 1835, in which year 
an attempt was made in Paris by Fieschi, a Corsican, 
to destroy Louis Philippe, by the explosion of an 
infernal machine. In 1835 died Francis II., emperor 
of Austria, whom his son Ferdinand quietly^ 
succeeded ; and in the same year Mehomot Ali sent 
an army into Syria, under the command of his son 
Ibrahim Pacha, who completely reduced that country. 
For what is the year 1837 particularly remarkable ? 
The ascent of the Princess Victoria, daughter of the 
Duke of Kent, to the throne of the British em])ire, on 
the death of her uncle William IV. ; as the Salic law 
is still in force in Hanover, the princess could not 
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siege and destruction of Sebastopol, under tbe direction 
of the French and English, a treaty of peace was at 
length signed in Paris, March, 1856. The year pre- 
vious the Emperor Nicholas, of Eussla, died, and was 
succeeded by Alexander IL, with whom we have 
remained at peace. In 1857, a company was formed 
to lay down a telegraphic cable in the Atlantic Ocean, 
for the purpose of a speedy communication between 
England and America, and the cable was laid in 

1859, from Valentia in Ireland to Newfoundland; but, 
in consequence of violent storms in the Atlantic, the 
cable broke, and was afterwards repaired. In the 
year 1859, the French Emperor began a war in Italy 
against the Emperor of Austria, for, the purpose of 
liberating Italy from Austrian influence. Napoleon 
III. succeeded in his object, and delivered^l^bardy 
to Victor Emmanuel IL, King of Sardiiilil; Naples, 
Modena, Parma, part of the Papal States, and Tus- 
cany, through the instrumentality of Garibaldi, were 
also annexed, and the kingdom of SfclMgain formed, 
of which Victor Emmanuel was declared King. 
'Savoy and Nice wore annexed to France. In dread 
of an invasion of England by the French, the volun- 
teer movement began in 1859, and still continues; the 
number of volunteers has reached to 200,000. In 

1860, a commercial treaty with France, for the 
purpose of free trade, was entered in tot which 
treaty has been beneficial to both countries. This 
year beheld the commencement of the dreadful strug- 
gle between the Northern (or Free) and the Southern 
(or Slave) States of America, in consequence of the 
latter desiring to secede from the former, and form a 
new Confederacy, 
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In 1861 great disturbances in Mexico ; England, 
Eiance, and Spain, entered into an alliance to put an 
end to them. France declared war in 1862, and entered 
the city in 1863. The crown was offered to Maximilian 
of Austria ; after a troubled reign he was betrayed 
by Lopez and shot, June 19, 1867. 

In 1865 the Civil War in America was brought 
to a close by the surrender of the Confederate Army, 
April 3. President Lincoln assassinated April 14. 

In 1866 war broke out between Prussia and Aus- • 
tria, when the superiority of the former was so great 
that the Austrians were beaten in every battle, and 
the South German Confederation, under the leadership 
of the King of Prussia, was formed. 

In 1868, in consequence of the imprisonment of 
many Europeans, by Theodore, King of Abyssinia, 
the British government despatched an expedition 
under Lord Napier, which resulted in the storming of 
Magdala, the death of Theodore, and the release of 
the prisoners. A Kevolution in Spain, flight and 
deposition of Queen Isabella, September 30. Passing 
of the second Eeforrn Bill in the British parliament, 
greatly extending the franchise. 

In 1869 the Suez Canal was opened by the 
Empress of the French. A Bill passed the British 
Pai’liament amending the Law between Landlord and 
Tenant in Ireland, also one for the Disendowment of 
the Established Protestant Church in Ireland, to take 
effect January 1, 1871 

July 16, 1870, the Emneror Napoleon declared 
war against Prussia ; but whole of the Kingdoms 
and Duchies in the North German Confederation 
placed their armies under the command of the 
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Prussian Monarcli : this overwhelming force, aided by 
consummate generalship and good discipline, gained 
unexampled successes. The French Emperor surren- 
dered himself prisoner to the King of Prussia, Sept 2. 
I^aris was besieged and taken, the victors entered 
Paris, and after their retirement, a counter revolution 
broke out against the Provisional government, the 
Itevoluiionists committed great excesses, but were con- 
quered, and a Eepublican government formed, with 
M. A. Thiers as President. 

In 1871, the King of Prussia received the title of 
Gorman Emperor. 

In 1872, Spam continuing unsettled, Amadco re- 
signed the crown. 

In 1873, the Ex-Emperor of the French died at 
Cliisolhnrst, Kent, January 9. M. A Thiers resigned 
his office as President of the French Republic, and 
Marshal MacMahou was elected, June 2. 

Ill 1874, on the 23rd of January, His Royal 
Highness Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, second 
son of the Queen of England, married at St. Peters- 
burgh Her Imperial Highness Marie Aloxandrovna, 
only daughter of the Czar of Russia. 

In 1874, Alplionso XII proclaimed King of Spain. 

In 1875, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
left England on a visit to India. 

In 1876, the final Sotilement for the purchase of 
the Suez Canal confirmed by the Commons House of 
Parliament. 

In 1876, the Carlist War in Spain terminated. 
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Here studious let me sit, 

And bold high converse with the mighty dead. 

Sages of ancient time, as gods revered; 

As gods beneficent, who blcss’d mankmd 
With arts, with aims, and humanized a world. 

Thomson's lymter. 

How may the Grecian history be dividcJI Into four 
ages. The first age extends 1000 years, from the build- 
ing of Sicyon to the siege of Troy; the second, from 
the demolition of Troy to the reign of Darius (when 
the Grecian and Persian histories mingle), containing 
600 years; the third, from the beginning of the reign 
of Darius to the death of Alexander, comprehending 
the most important part of Grecian history; and the 
fourth begins at the death of Alexander, and continues 
through the gradual declension of the Grecian power, 
till totally reduced by the Eomans. Which were the 
most considerable states in Greece? Sicyon was the 
most ancient, its first king, JEgialeus, being contempo- 
rary with Noah; Argos, whose king, Inachus, was 
contemporary with Abraliam and Nimrod; Athens, 
founded by Cecrops, an Egyptian; Sparta, or Lace- 
demon, so called from a son of Jupiter and Taygeta; 
Corinth, Thebes, founded by Cadmus, a Phoenician, 
1500 years before Christ; Macedon, which subsisted 
as a king^dom from its foundation till the defeat of 
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Perseus, by tbe Komans, 162 years before Christ, a 
space of 626 years; Thrace, and Epirus. How many 
dialects wei'e used among the Greeks? Four; the 
Attic, Ionic, Doric, and iEolic. Which was the most 
elegant ? The Attic, spoken in Athens and its vicinity ; 
Thucydides, Isocrates, Xenophon, Plato, Aristophanes, 
and Demosthenes, wrote in it. Which was the dialect 
next esteemed? The Ionic, spoken chiefly in Asia 
Minor ; Herodotus and Hippocrates wrote in it. What 
nations spoke the Doric dialect? The Spartans, 
Sicilians, Dorians, Kliodians, and Crctaiis: Theo- 
critus, Pindar, and Arcliimedcs, wrote in it. What 
states used the JEolic dialect? Fii’st, the Boeotians; 
afterwards the JEolians, who lived in Asia hlinor, 
Wliy was the Grecian expedition against Troy under- 
taken? To recover Helen, the beautiful queen of 
Sparta, who had been cai’ried off by Paris, son of 
Priam, king of Troy. Who commanded tliis expedi- 
tion? Agamemnon, a Grecian king, brother of Mene- 
laus, king of Sparta: Nestor and Ulysses, who both 
^ served in liis army, ai’c said to have assisted hun by 
their wise counsels: Achilles, Ajax, and Diomede, 
are represented as the bravest of liis generals. Tx'oy, 
after a siege of ten years, was taken by the Greeks. 
What was the Areopagus? The place where the 
Areopagites, or Athenian judges, assembled to debate 
in it, was for many years after its first institution famed 
^fertile justice of its decrees: Cecrops, Idngnf Athens, 
instituted this court; he also regulated marriage cere- 
monies among the Greeks, making them binding for 
• life. Wlio was the first king of Thebes? Cadmus, 
its founder: Tlicbes afterwards became a republic, 
and the city was at leniJ:th dismantlcd^by the Romans* 
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What was meant by the term Boeotarcb? AJl ma^s*- 
trates and generals, who bad supreme command in 
Thebes, were called Boeotarcbs, or governors of Bccotia. 
For what were the Bmotians noted ? For their heavi- 
ness and stupidity : Plutarch, Epaminondas, and Pin- 
dar, are however great exceptions to this rule. Who 
was Lycimgiis? The Spartan lawgiver: to his exer- 
tions and useful decrees the Spartans were indebted 
f(jr their discipline, and much of their valour. What 
effects did his laws produce? The Spartans became 
brave, active, and noble-minded; and were inspired 
Antli a peculiar readiness to defend their lives and 
liberties. What great example did Lycurgus give of 
patience and ready forgiveness of injuries? That of 
pardoning Alcan der, a Spartan youth, who in a tumult 
struck out one of Jiis eyes: Lycurgus even took him 
into Ilia house, nnd treated him with the greatest kind- 
ness. Where did iron pass as current coin ? In Sparta : 
Lycurgus establi^died this regulation to chock any 
improper desire which the Lacedemonians might 
show for riches. Who weie the Helots? Lacede^ * 
monian slaves, w^Iio tilled the ground and did all 
servile drudgery; the severe treatment of their mas- 
ters fi'equently urged them to revolt; and their lives 
were then at the disposal of those whom they scrvxd- 
The Spartans, to show their children the enormity of 
drunkenness, used to expose their slaves to them in 
that condition. Wliat were the Gymnasia? Academics 
in which the Athenians were taught the use of arms, 
and all manly exercises. "Wliich was the most polished 
city in Greece? Athers, What was the character of 
the Athenians? Glory, liberty, and interest were their 
darling passions i but their libucty frequently degene- 
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rated into licentiousness : they were capricious and 
ambitious ; excelled in the art of navigation ; and were 
the general patrons of the liberal arts. What was the 
Neomenia? A feast solemnized in honour of the new 
moon, among the Hebrews, Egyptians, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, and Gauls. What was the lo Pean ? 
A hymn of triumph, celebrated in honour of Apollo. 
Who was Homer? The earliest and best Grecian 
poet ; he wrote the Iliad, which gives an account of 
the last year’s siege of Troy; and the Odyssey, which 
relates the adventures of Ulysses. What were the 
Olympic games? They are said to have been instituted 
by Hercules, among the Greeks, in honour of Jupiter, 
upon the plains of Elis, now called AntUaloy near the 
city of Olympia; they were revived by Iphitus, of 
Elis, before Christ 884 years, and by Chorasbus, 776, 
from which date the Olympiads are reckoned; they 
consisted of boxing, running, chariot-races, wrestling, 
and quoiting, and were celebrated at the commence- 
ment of every fifth year. At first, no women were per- 
mitted to bo present, but this law was repealed. What 
were the Isthmian games? They wore celebrated 
every third (some say every fourth) year, in honour 
of Palasmon, or, as others say, of Neptune, by the 
Greeks, upon the Isthmus of Corinth. What were 
the Pythian and Nemman games? The Pythian were 
celebrated in the Crissean fields, at first every nine years, 
in honour of Apollo, after he had slain the serpent 
Python ; but afterwards, every five years, by command 
of the assembly of Amplxictyons; and the NemajaA 
derived their name from Nemae, a small town of Argolis, 
in Peloponnesus; they were probably instituted by 

Adrastus, in honour of Hercules, who is said to have 

o 2 
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destroyed the lion of the Nem^an forest, and were 
solemnized every two years. What were originally the 
rewards of the victors in all these games? A simple 
wreath. In the Olympic games, which were accoimted 
the most honourable, because sacred to Jupiter, and in- 
stituted by the first of their heroes, this wreath was com- 
posed of wild olive; in the Pythian, of laurel; and in the 
Isthmian and Nemasan games, of parsley; honour, not 
interest, beingthe best reward of great exertions. What 
influenced the Greeks to keep up the commemoration of 
these games? As each of them was dedicated to the 
memory of some god, or hero, they were considered both 
in a religious and political light; and these frequent 
assemblies of the Grecian states united them more 
closely, and strengthened their mutual interests. Who 
was Thales? An ancient geographer, and founder of the 
Ionic sect of philosophers, so named from Ionia, where 
he was bom; they held many singular opinions, one oi 
which was, that water was the principle of being, and 
that God formed all things by water: Thales fixed the 
term^nd duration of the solar year among the Gre- 
cians. Who was Draco? The first rigid legislator of 
Athens. Who was Solon? One of the seven sages 
of Greece; the reformer of Draco’s code; his laws 
were held in high estimation. Name the Grecian 
sages. Thales, Solon, Chilo (a Lacedemonian), Pit- 
tacus, Bias, Cleobulus, Periander; Anacharsis (the 
Scythian) has also been classed by some among the 
sages, and he appears to merit the distinction. Who 
was Pythagoras? A native of Samos, and a heathen 
philosopher; he taught the transmigration of souls, 
and was the founder of the Pythagorean sect. Who 
was Pisistratus? An aspiring Athenian, who usurj)ed 
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the government of Athens during the absence of 
Solon. Who built and destroyed the famous temple 
of Diana, at Ephesus? Ctesiphon, the celebrated 
architect, built, and Erostratus burnt it. When was 
the battle of Marathon? 490 yeai’s before Cljrist. 
between the Persians and Athenians; the Greeks 
gained a signal victory. This was the first great 
battle in which the Greeks were ever engaged : tlicy 
were familiar with civil contests, often terminated by 
an easy accommodation; this was with an army of 

120.000 men, and with the greatest monarch in the 
world. Why did the Persians invade the Grecian 
states? The Athenians having, 500 years before 
Cluist, taken and burnt the city of Sardis, Darius, 
king of Persia, led his subjects on to revenge the 
affront? How did the Athenians honour Miltiades, 
who commanded their forces at Marathon? Polygno- 
tus, a famous painter, some time after the battle, pre- 
sented the Athenian state with a picture representing 
tliis celebrated action; the most conspicuous figure was 
Miltiades, at the head of the ten commanders, exhort 
ing them to victory or death: this picture was pre 
served for many ages, and hung in the porch where 
the Stoic philosophers assembled. Was this the only 
recompense awarded Miltiades? Tes: in those times 
glorious actions obtained no higher reward than the 
fame attending them. Did the Athenians retain their 
sense of gratitude to Miltiades? No: this fickle 
people threw him into prison, upon a false accusation 
of treachery to his countiy, and he was condemned 
to lose his life in the most ignominious maimer, but 
this sentence was mitigated to paying a fine of 

50.000 crowns: not being able to pay this, he was 
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never liberated from prison, but died tliere of the 
wounds he received in his country's service. How 
did his son Ciinon signalize his filial piety on this 
occasion? By raising the money among his friends 
and relations^ and thus purchasing permission to inter 
his father’s body: Cimon afterwards distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Eurymedon. ^V*hat marks of 
esteem did Polygnotiis receive from Greece? Having 
painted many pictures at Delphosj and presented the 
Athenians with some excellent ones representing the 
Trojan war^ he was honoured with the solemn thanks 
of all Greece, conveyed to him by the Amphictyonic 
council; apai*tments free of expense wci’e destined 
him in aU the Grecian cities, and he was presented 
with cromjs of gold. What was the Ostracism? A 
law introduced into Athens by Clisthenes, one of its 
chief magistrates; its original intention was to prevent 
the excesses of ambition, by banishing, for the space 
of ten years, those citizens whose distinguished talents 
led them to wish for pre-eminence over their country- 
men: the sentence of the law ran thus, If any one 
aim at obtaining superiority over Ins feUow-citizcns, 
let him go, and excel elsewhere.” Why was this law 
tenned the ostracism? From the custom which pro' 
vailed of writing the name of the person they wished 
to exile upon an oyster shell; and he whose name was 
most frequently inscribed upon these shells, was ad- 
hidged to suffer this prinishmcnt; but, as many of 
the best citizens were exiled by this law, its impolicy 
and bad tendency were at last perceived, and it was 
appealed. What was the Petalism? A sentence of 
much the same nature as the ostracism; it took its 
name from the decree bciug wi-ittcn upon an olive 
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leaf; was in force among the Sicilians; and this ban- 
ishment lasted twelve years. Where ran the river 
Enrdtas? Through Peloponnesus and the Lacede- 
monian states; it washed the walls of Sparta, whose 
inhabitants, from frequently plimging into its waves, 
acquired much of their strength and vigour. What 
were thcpoculiaritiesofSpartan conversation? Brevity 
and conciseness : a laconic answer is a proverb. What 
ancient states had their meals in public? The Spar- 
tans and the Cretans. Wliich of the Spartan kings 
made the bravest defence against the enemies of his 
countiy? Leonidas, at the straits of Thermopylse; 
he, with 300 Spartans, engaged the Persians, under 
the conduct of Xerxes, with 100,000 men: Leonidas 
and his brave fellow-soldiers were all killed, except 
one man, who fled back to Sparta, where he was 
treated with deserved contempt, till he made amends 
for his cowardice at the battle of Platea. W hat were 
the words on the monument erected to the memory 
of Leonidas and his brave companions? Go, pas- 
senger, and tell at Sparta, that we died here, in obe- 
dience to her sacred laws.” Between whom was the 
battle of Artemisium? This naval engagement was 
Ipetwcen the Persians and the Greeks, on the very 
day that the Spartans and Persians were engaged at 
tlic straits of Thermopylse; the success was doubtftiL 
Wliat was Athos? A famous peninsular mountain in 
Macedonia; Xerxes, in his expedition against the 
" Grecian states, ordered a passage to be cut through 
it. Mention the Athenians who best contributed 
to their country’s glory? Theseus, Mjltiados, Cimon, 
Tliemistocles, Aristides, and Pericles: Aristides was 
famed particularly for his justice. What testimony 
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did Plato give to his merit? This : Themistodes, Ci- 
mon, and Pericles,” said Plato, have enriched Athens 
with statues, edifices, and public ornaments, but Aris- 
tides with VIRTUE,” TVTiere did Themistocles ac- 
quire his greatest honours? At Salamis: this 
w'as the most signal victory gained by the Greeks 
over the Persians, What was the prevailing cus- 
tom among the Athenians after a battle? Tlie 
conunanders declared who had distinguished them- 
selves most, and best deserved the prize of vic- 
tory (a laurel crown), by wTiting their names upon a 
slip of paper: after the battle of Salamis, each general 
adjudged the first prize to himself, the second to 
Themistocles, thus tacitly giving him a decided pre- 
ference to all. What honours did Themistocles re- 
ceive? The prize of wisdom was decreed him; the 
Spartans presented to him the best chariot in their 
city, and commanded 300 of their young men to attend 
him to the frontiers of their state; when he appeared 
at the Olympic games, the whole assembly rose in 
compliment to him; all eyes were directed to Themis- 
tocles, and this involuntary homage from a countless 
multitude must have been infinitely more flattering to 
a great mind than the most eloquent orations in his 
favour. What privileges were granted, in the last 
ages of the Athenian republic, to those who had de^ 
served well of their country? They were made free 
of the city and exempted from giving public feasts 
and shows, which often amounted to great sums: these 
immunities in some cases were extended to their pos- 
terity; and they were frequently honoured by the 
erection of statues to their memory. What funeral 
ceremonies were observed by the Athenians? The 
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Dones of those citizens "who had fallen in battle, after 
being strewed with perfumes and flowers, were exposed 
three days in an open tent; they were then enclosed 
in coffins, and carried round the city* Where were 
these bones finally laid? In a public monument called 
the Ceramicus: here were deposited in all ages those 
who had fallen in battle, except tne warriors of Mara- 
thon, who, to immortalize their imcommon valour, 
were buried there* What were the trophies so 
frequently mentioned in ancient history? They were, 
among the Greeks, wooden monuments, erected in the 
place where some signal \aotory had been obtained, 
and either were adorned with real arms, and colours 
taken fi'om the enemy, or had warlike instruments 
carved upon them: the block of white marble which 
the Persians brought into the field, to erect as a trophy 
should they prove victorious at Marathon, was con- 
verted by Phidias into a Nemesis, or goddess of 
revenge* Why did the Greeks choose wood for their 
trophies? From this noble motive; they were un- 
willing to eternize the memory of feuds and state 
quarrels, and therefore preferred wood to a more 
durable substance, that as national animosities in time 
decayed, the remembrance of them might do so too. 

How long did the first war between the Persians 
and Greeks continue? Fifty-one years. Who was 
Pericles? A celebrated Athenian general and orator* 
How did Pericles show his public spirit in Athens? 
By improving and beautifying the city considerably, 
under the direction of the celebrated Phidias: Pericles, 
hearing that the Athenians murmured at this disposal 
of the public money, offered himself to defray all 
necessary expenses, provided liis name were recorded 
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upon the public edifices. Did the Athenians suffer 
this? No: they felt the intended rebute, and after^ 
wards allowed him whatever sums he thought proper* 
What were the last words of Pericles? I am sur-. 
prised/’ said he, speaking to the friends who surrounded 
his bed, and were relatmg his great exploits to each 
other, that you should forget the most meritorious 
circumstance of my life : I never caused any one citizen 
to mourn on my account.” It cannot, however, be 
forgotten, that it was he who procured the revival of 
an obsolete law, declaring no person a citizen of Athens 
whose parents, both father and mother, had not been 
Athenian citizens also; in consequence of which, 5000 
uidividuals, who had before been fi’ee, were sold as 
slaves. Which were tlie chief works of Phidias? A 
Minerva, erected in the city of Athens, and a Jupiter 
Olympus, sixty feet high, made of gold and ivory: 
Phidias, exasperated at his countrymen’s ingratitude 
to him, presented his Jupiter to the Eleans, a neigh- 
bouring nation. What was the Peloponnesian war, 
and its cause? A contest carried on between the 
Spartans and Peloponnesian states (the Argives and 
Achseans excepted) on one side, and the Athenians 
und Grecian cities of Asia on the other. It was 
excited by the conduct of the Athenians in aiding the 
Corcyreans against the Corinthians, broke out 431 
years before Christ, lasted for twenty-seven years, 
and ended in the most complete overthrow of the 
Athenian power: the history of this war is related by 
Thucydides and Xenophon. What particular cala- 
mity befell the Athenians at this period ? A terrible 
plague raged in Athens, 430 years before Christ : the 
famous physician, Hippocrates, then distinjjpushed 
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himself by his care of the sick, and greatly increased 
his reputation. What was the Odeon? A musical 
theatre, erected in Athens, by command of Pericles ; 
it was ornamented by the celebrated Phidias: the 
Greeks considered music as one of the essentials in 
tlie education of their children. How was the style 
of the historian Herodotus distinguished? By its 
elegance and simplicity. What honours did Hero- 
dotus receive from the Greeks? When he read his 
iiistory at the Olympic games, the Greeks, after 
bestowing upon this celebrated work unbounded ap- 
plause, gave to each separate book the name of one of 
the nine muses. Who was Lysander? A Lacede- 
monian general, and the conqueror of Athens: towards 
the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, he established 
thirty magistrates, known by the appellation of the 
thirty tyrants ; wealth in their eyes was the greatest 
crime; they seized wherever they found it, and are 
said to have put more to death in eight months than 
the enemies of Athens had done durmg the continu- 
- ance of a long war. Who was Tlirasybulus? A noble 
Athenian, who, after attacking and defeating the thirty 
tyrants who then usurped the government of Athens, 
and restoring freedom, passed an act of amnesty (or 
general pardon), by which the citizens engaged, upon 
oath, to bury all past transactions in oblivion. Which of 
the Grecian philosophers was most famed for his virtues 
andliberalopinions? Socrates: historyrecords an action 
of his, truly heroic. When unjustly sentenced to death 
"by the Athenians, he refused to escape fi-om prison, al- 
though an opportunity presented itself, since it was con- 
trary to the standing laws of his country. Why was the 
Isle of Delos famed ? The common treasures of Greece 
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were there deposited, and the Athenians were accus* 
tomed to send a ship, every year, to offer sacrifices at 
Delos : the laws forbade any person being put to death 
in Athens, from the time of this ship’s departure till 
its retom. What great man was once sentenced to 
die at Athens, before these sacrifices left the city? 
Socrates? the execution of his sentence was suspended 
for thirty days, after which he was compelled to drink 
hemlock. Were the Athenians ever sensible of his 
merit? Yes: the Delpliic oracle had before declared 
him the wisest of manlcind; and, after his decease, 
great honours were paid him; a statue (the work of 
Lysippus) was erected to his memory; and, at length, 
Socrates was worshipped as a demigod. Who was 
Xenophon? A famous historian, philosopher, and 
warrior, who commanded the 10,000 Greeks, in their 
celebrated retreat to their own countiy from Asia, 
after the battle of Cunaxa. What was the favourite 
diversion of the Athenians? Hunting: it was so 
highly esteemed at Athens, that Xenophon wrote a 
treatise purposely to display the advantages resulting 
from an exercise which enables its followers to suffer 
hunger, cold, heat,>and thirst, with equal indifference. 
Who was Agesi]S.us? A valiant king of Sparta, who 
defeated the Persian army near Sardis, and the 
Thebans in the plains of Coronsea; he was assassinated 
on the coast of Lydia, in the eighty-fourth year of his 
age, returning from the conquest of Egypt. Who 
were the Ephori? Spartan magistrates; nine were 
elected, but five had the power of acting collectively; 
all, even kings, were compelled to appear before them 
upon any charge of mal-administration; they regu- 
lated religious rites, made peace and war, and had the 
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custody of all the public treasures. What celebrated 
action is recorded of these Ephori? They were such 
strict disciplinarians, that they fined one of their 
valiant soldiers for gaining a victory unarmed; the 
youth was bathing, when he heard the sound of the 
trumpet, and rushed jfrom the bath to head the troops 
under his command; after gaining the victory, the 
magistrates decreed him a crown of laurel for the 
courage he had shown, but fined liim for not staying 
to put on his armour. "WTiat superstitious rites had 
the Athenians'? Feasts celebrated in honour of 
Adonis; the whole city then appeared in mourning, 
and funeral processions of images, representing dead 
persons, were carried about the streets. To what 
amusements were the Athenians most partial? To 
theatrical entertainments, in the representation of 
which they excelled. What were the Anthesteria? 
Festivals, in which the slaves were entertained. 
What was the Barathmm? A public pit in Athens, 
into which those condemned to die were tlirown. 

What was the Lyceum? Anciently a temple dedi- 
cated to Apollo: afterwards converted into a public 
school, in Athens, where the orators declaimed. Wlio 
was Epaminondas? A celebrated Theban general, 
the contemporary and fiicnd of Pelopidas ; they jointly 
gained the battle of Leuctra; Epaminondas com- 
manded at Mantinca alone, where he bravely fell; in 
his last moments breathing an ardent wish for the 
glory and safety of his country. TVha'e .stood Pella? 
This city, famed as the birthplace of king Philip, 
and Alexander his son, was anciently the capital of 
Macedonia. What Grecians distinguished themselves 
against Philip of Macedon, by their speeches and 
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writmgs? Lycui'gus, the orator, Demades, and the 
celebrated Demosthenes, whose orations were called 
philippics, from Philip, king of Macedon, against 
whom they were directed. Who rivalled Demos- 
thenes in eloquence? JEschines, the orator; but, 
being in the interest of the Macedonian king, he was 
compelled to 'withdraw to Rhodes and Samos, and 
opened a school of rhetoric, in which he had the 
magnanimity to recite the orations of his rival for the 
instmetion of his scholars. When was the social 
war, or war of the allies ? 358 years before Christ, 
carried on by several Grecian nations, for the purpose 
of throwing off the Athenian yoke, and re-establish- 
ing independent states. What occasioned the sacred 
war? The Phocians, who inhabited those territories 
near Delphos, had ploughed up some land consecrated 
to Apollo; for this su 2 )posed sacrilege they were sen- 
tenced by the Amphictyonic council to pay a heavy 
fine ; and upon their refusal a war broke out, in which 
most of the Grecian states were engaged, called the 
sacred war. What sides did the Greeks take in this 
quarrel? The Spartans and Athenians assisted the 
Phocians; the Boeotians, Locrians, and Thessalians, 
sided -with the Amphictyons. When was the battle 
of Chaeronea? In the reign of Philip of Macedon; 
by the event of this battle Philip became master of 
Greece. Where was the philosopher Aristotle born? 
At Stagira, a city in Macedon, which was destroyed 
by king Philip, but rebuilt by his son Alexander, the 
pupil of Aristotle. Which were the first battles 
gained by Alexander against the Persians? Those 
of Granicus, Issus, and Ai'b3a. WTiere stood Tyre? 
It was a city of Phoenicia, besieged and taken by 
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Alexander. How did Alexander dishonour his chai’acy 
ter in respect to the Tyrians? By inhumanly putting 
them aU to the sword, except 2000, whom he reserved 
for crucifixion; and he actually had crosses erected 
along the seashore, where tliis barbarous sentence 
was rigidly executed. What particular instance did 
Alexander give of his pride and folly? His suffering 
his subjects to pay him adoration as the reputed son 
of Jupiter Ammon (the god of the Egyptians.) 
Where stood the temple of Jupiter Ammon? In 
Africa, in the midst of the Libyan desert, in a fertile 
spot called the Northern or Oasis of Siwah; the god 
worshipped there was by the Greeks caUed Jupiter, 
by the Egyptians, Ammon; at length both these 
names became one: Bacchus is thought to have built 
the temple. In what battle did Alexander completely 
triumph over the Persians? In that of Arbela; the 
defeat and death of the Persian monarch Darius gave 
Alexander another empire. Where stood Persepoiis? 
This city was anciently the capital of the Persian em- 
pire, now called Cilminar, or the Forty Columns; 
besieged by Alexander, who, in a fit of intemperance, 
burnt its palace. Who was Calanus? An Indian 
philosopher, who attended the court of Alexander of 
Macedon. What was his end? Although he professed 
to foUow most severe philosophy, yet, being attached 
by a painful disorder, he had not patience to bear its 
repeated approaches, but resolved to brnm himself 
upon afuner^ pile. Did he effect his purpose? Yes; 
.against the earnest entreaties of Alexander: it is 
generally supposed that he was prompted to this 
action chiefly by vain-glory, and the desire of making 
himself consjficuous to after ages. What story does 
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Josephus relate of some Jewish soldiers in the service 
of Alexander? When commanded by that prince to 
assist in rebuilding the temple of Belus (which Xerxes 
had destroyed), they absolutely refused, alleging that, 
as idolatry was forbidden by their law, the respect 
due to that and their conscience would not allow 
them to assist in the erection of a temple designed 
for idolatrous purposes. How did Alexander act upon 
this? He gave orders for their immediate punish- 
ment; but, upon reflection, their conduct appeared 
in a more favourable light, and ho discharged and 
sent them home. How did Alexander in one day 
evmce the extremes of generosity and passion? In 
the morning he gave his friend Clitus the government 
of Maracanda, one of his most important cities; and 
in the evening killed him, in a hasty fit of resentment, 
at a banquet. Who was Porus? An Indian prince, 
who was taken prisoner by Alexander; and when 
brought before him in chains, showed equal fortitude 
and presence of mind. The Macedonian monarch asked 
how he would be treated; as a king, replied Porus. 
Do you then wish for nothing more? said Alexander. 
No: all things are comprehended in that sentence, 
Alexander, touched by his greatness of soul, restored 
him his kingdom. Who were the Thetse? This was 
a name given to the lower class of people among the 
Athenians, including all artisans and labouring men. 
How did the Athenians honour those who fell in then- 
country’s defence? Their most celebrated orators 
were appointed to pronounce funeral orations in their, 
praise: this was done to inspire the Athenians with 
an ardent desire of glory and military fame. How 
were the cliildren of those Athenians who died in 





,^846 a great scarcity of 
ci^peciaHy ^ Ireland, occasioned hy the 
mre of tlie potato crop. In May 1842 a second, 
r/nd in July a third, attempt was made upon the life 
'.»f her Majesty. 

^ <\ In 1841, her Majesty’s naval forces were emplo;^ed 
i» conjunction with the allied sovereigns, in rescuing 
f^^ria from the power of Mehemet Ali, the Pacha of 
'llgypt. An expedition into Affghanistan in 1838, 

- for the purpose of replacing the deposed king, Shah 
Soojah, upon the throne, having been followed by the 
most disastrous reverses, through treachery and in- 
correction, a large force again entered country in 
" 843, and h'^ving diffused a wholesora^gstoect for the ; 
Jlritish arms, hy the destruction of Cinub Jellalabad, , 
and several other places, finallj^iiitiidfgw from further ‘ 
! interference. About the say 
I tvlpch had been carried on /for some Jlf 
,>|olnde,- w^ere terminated hjtheje^x^(y£fy of the 

‘’l^^eers, and the inn , y to /the 

r^'^ndian empire. The war in China alsowai"irrtliIs 
!^year brought to a close, and a treaty entered into, by 
.which our trade with that country was placed upon a 
more secure and independent footing. The Punjaub, : 
^ince the death of Eunjeet Singh, in 1841, had 
been the scene of the most appalling atrocities, 
which for some time had threatened the tranquillity 
^f the British possessions, but the crossing of the 
fDutlej by the Sikh army was the signal for hostili- 
’^os; and the sanguinary battles of Moodkee and 
erozeshah in 1845, and of Aliwal and Sobraon ia 
’ - ^^mnletely prost^ted the power of the 
entered Lahore, and|^ 
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succeed to tliat gov^rnniOuc, wnicli 

her uncle, Ernest Augustus, Duke of Oumben^^ 

A fatal influenza prevailed in London in this year, 
TV hieli disabled a large majority of the police force; 

J an insurrection occurred in Canada, which 

pressed by the firmness of Sir John Oolborr A 
rd Seaton). Particularize some of the events c f i 
8. The destruction of the Eoyal Exchange, 

^ j-iuiidon, by fire, on the 10th of January; the coro , 
nation of Queen Victoria, in Westminster Abbey, oi. ' 
the 28th of June; the birth of the Duke of Oporto, ; 
heir-apparent to the Portuguese throne ; rupturr ^ 
between England and China, in consequence of the > 
prohibition against importing opium into the latter 
country ; and a violent riot at Canterbury, beaded by ' 
one Thom, under the assumed name of Willian? ’ 
Courtenay, Were there any very remai’kable oc* ’ 
cuiTences in the year 1839? Several; — ^none, perhaps, ’ 
more memorable than the decease of the Sultai* ' 
Malimoud IL; ho had put the janisaries to death j 
reformed Turkish institutions, and assimilated ther'j % 
to those of France and England. Spain was relieved 
from the miseries of a civil war by the retirement 
Don Carlos who took refuge in France, where h' ) 
was received as a prisoner on his parole. What pun 
lie events took place in England in 1840? Que^s, 
Victoria was maiTied to Prince Albert of Saxe-Cobur ^ 
on the lOtli of February; a few months after 
evxnt, her Majesty was fired at by one Edward Oxfo' , 
Specify some of the more remarkable events of r*; , 
present reign. The destruction, in 1841, of a la 
though not the most valuable, portion of tl*- 
of London by fire; 
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dictated the terms of a treaty, stipulating, among 
other important provisions, for the total disbandon- 
ment of the Sikh soldiery, and the cession to Great 
Britain of all the territory on the left bank of the 
river. In the Cape of Good Hope the marauding 
excursions of the Kaffirs have led to frequent skir- 
mishes, the indecisive results of which clearly point 
out the necessity of increasing the military force of 
that colony. In 184.8, a revolution in France, king 
• Louis Philippe fled to England; a republic formed; 
Louis Napoleon elected Pi*esident for ten years. In 
1850 a second Sikh war broke out, which was finally 
and comidetely repressed by the British army, under 
the command of Lord Gough. The same year wit- 
nessed the conclusion of a treaty between the king of 
Sardinia and the Austrian emperor, who ceded Yenice 
to Italy. In 1851, Louis Napoleon elected Emperor 
of France, by the title of Napoleon III. In 1857, 
the mutiny of the Sepoy regiments began at Meerut, 
and was quickly followed by the revolt of nearly all 
*the native troops in Central India. The British 
troops, although few in number, boldly attacked 
them; and, after taking Delhi and Lucknow, tliey 
followed up the rebels, and scattered them whenever 
they appeared. 

Name some of the more important improvements 
distinguishing the present reign. The consummation 
.of the Emancipation Act of 1834, and complete libe- 
ration of the slave; the introduction of poor laws, 
.and of municipal reform, into Ireland; the remodel- 
’ ling of the tariff* ; and the total repeal of the corn 
laws, thus allowing the unrestricted 'importation of 
grain. To these may be added, the great exten- 
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sion of some of otir colonies, and tlie formation of 
many new settlements, particularly in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand; the general intro- 
duction of railways, which now intersect nearly the 
whole of the united kingdom ; and, lastly, the in- 
stantaneous communication between places, however 
distant, by means of the electric telegraph. The first 
stones were laid of a new Parliament House and a 
Royal Exchange in London ; the latter of which was 
completed in 1844, and opened by her Majesty.. 
During the year 1851, a building, designed by Sir 
Joseph Paxton, was erected in Hyde Park, and, from 
the immense quantity of glass used in its construc- 
tion, was called the ‘^Crystal Palace;” the object 
for wdiich it was intended, was to promote an 
Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all 
Nations. To the successful development of this 
idea, we owe the erection of a similar but more 
splendid edifice at Sydenham, which was opened 
by her Majesty in June, 1854. The prospects of 
a lasting peace, awakened by these auspicious* 
events, were dispelled by the commencement of a war 
with Russia. The Czar, Nicholas, having asserted Jiis 
right of dominion over the Greeks in Turkey, which 
concession was refused by the Porte, proceeded to 
invade the Danubian province in 1853. After long 
and unsuccessful negotiations with Russia, Englaml 
and France declared war against that country, in 
defence of Turkey, 1854: and a conflict of two years’ 
duration succeeded. Many battles took place in the 
Crimea. The principal engagements between the'’ 
Russians and English, in alliance with France and 
Turkey, were those of Alma and Inkerman. After the 
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battle treated? At the time of their solemn festivals 
a herald, producing these children dressed in complete 
armour, proclaimed in words to this effect: These 
orphans, whom a sudden and glorious death has de- 
prived of their illustrious fathers, have found in the 
people a parent, whose care was extended to them 
during infancy; and now, armed at aH points, their 
country invites them to follow the bent of their own 
genius, and to emulate each other in deserving the 
chief employments of the state/^ How did the Greeks 
excel the Eomans in humanity? They could never 
be persuaded to have public exhibitions of gladiators 
in their cities; and the speech of an Athenian upon 
this subject well deserves to be remembered. First, 
said he, before we permit these barbarous shows, let 
, us throw down the altar which our ancestors have 
erected to mercy. What story is recorded of the 
Hellespont ? This strait, which lies between Europe and 
‘ Asia, has been famed as the place where Leander met 
‘ an untimely fate : he was attached to Hero, priestess of 
Venus; and is said to have swum over the Hellespont, 
nightly, to visit her; but was at length unfortu- 
nately drowned; and she, in despair, threw herself into 
the sea. Why was Agis, king of Sparta, executed? 
This prince, who lived in the time of Alexander's 
successors, wished to revive the ancient laws of Ly- 
curgus; but his people, dead to all sense of justice or 
virtue, rose against, and condenmed him to this 
ignominious end. What forms of government have 
at" different periods prevailed in Athens? It was first 
governed by kings; then by archons; those gave 
place to the tyrannical power of the Pisistratidaa , 
this was destroyed, and fireedom again restored, till 
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the city was taken by the Lacedemonians ; the thirty 
tyrants then assumed absolute power, and after their 
expulsion the democratical form of government was 
again established, till the Eomans made Greece a tri- 
butary province. What forms of government have 
prevailed in Sparta? For the space of 900 years it 
was governed by kings; then Lycurgus established 
a republic, which continued 700 years longer, under 
the most promising auspices; but the Spartans ha\dng 
subdued the neighbouring states, particularly the 
Athenians, the tide of victory began to turn, and the 
Thebans, headed by Epaminondas and Pclopidas, 
compelled them, after tne battle of Leuctra, to sue 
for peace. Philip of Macedon, and finally the Romans, 
completed the conquest of tliis famous state. What 
was meant by Magna Graacia, or Great Greece? The 
colonies settled by the Grecians in the southern paits 
of Italy and Sicily. ’Where stood the city of Sybarls? 
In Great Greece: its inhabitants were noted for their 
luxurious and effeminate lives; they were enervated 
by the mildness of the climate, the richness of the soil, 
and their great wealth. How did the Sybarites betray 
the weakness of their character? They are said to 
have decreed marks of distinction to such as excelled 
m giving magnificent entertainments; they removed 
from their city those citizens and artisans whoso work 
was noisy; and even the cocks were expelled, lost 
their shrill cries should disturb the pcacefbl slumbci‘s 
of the inhabitants: in the war with Crotona 300,000 
Sybarites were defeated by 100,000 of their enemies, 
which terminated their existence as a distinct nation. 
Name the most famous oracles consulted by the Pagan 
world. That of at DcJlphosi of Trophonius^ 
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in Boeotia, the temple and oracle of the Branohida}, 
in the neighbourhood of Miletus ; and one at Dodona, 
a city of the Molossians. Why did the Greeks esteem 
Apollo an oracle? He was the son of ^Jupiter and 
Latona, the god of the fine arts, of medicine, 
music, poetry, and eloquence, of all which he was 
deemed the inventor. He had roceiv’-ed from Jupiter 
the power of knowing futurity; and he was the only 
one of the gods whose oracles were in general repute 
over the world. What happened to the temple of 
Delphos? It was destroyed by fire eighty-three 
years before Christ; from that time the famous 
oracle there ceased to answer the questions proposed 
to it. What were the Macedonian Phalanx and the 
Roman Legion ? The Phalanx was a body of heavy 
armed infantry, consisting of 16,000 men, placed 
always in the centre of the battle ; and the Legion 
was a body of the Roman army, consisting of ten 
companies, placed always in the van or rear, con- 
taining from 3 to 6,000 men. Four legions, the 
standing army, were placed under the control of the 
two consuls, in equal commands, — on the approach 
of war this force w^as increased, and on some occasions 
there were eighteen legions armed and on dutyt 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 

CHIEFLT ANCIENT. 

Tlie sage historic muse 

Shall next conduct ns through the deeps of Time, 

Sliow ns how empire grew, dcchued, and fell 
In scatter'd states ; as thus we talhcd, 

Our hearts would bum within us, would inhale 
That poition of Divinity, that ray 
Of purest heaven, which lights the pubhc soul 
Of patriots and of heroes. 

ThomsorCs Winter. 

Name the four great ancient monarchies. The 
Assyrian or Babylonian, the Persian, the Grecian, 
and the ."Soman. Name the four earliest Assyrian 
monarchs. Nimrod, Belus, afterwards worshipped, 
Ninus, and Semiramis; this queen finished building 
the city of Babylon in a style of superior magni- 
ficence; the city consisted of an immense square, 
divided by the Euphrates into two nearly equal parts. 
Herodotus states, that the palace and tower stood in 
opposite dinsions; and modem tra\ellers seem confi- 
dent that the ruins of the palace are on the eastern 
side, fi’om wliich it follows that the stupendous pile, 
cafled the Birs of Nimrodj^ k all that remains of the 
famous Tower of Belus. Por what was Babylon 
famed? For its hanging gardens and great walls; 
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its inhabitants wore peculiarly luxnrioiia and eflfemi- 
^e. 'Who was Sardanapalus? The Last king of the 
first Assyrian empire; his luxury and effeminacy 
were notorious; he reigned twenty-three years, and 
l)eing besieged by the Bactrians in his city of Nineveh, 
ho defended it for two years ; but, an inundation of 
the Euphi'iitcs having destroyed part of tlie walls and 
rendered the city untenable, he burnt himself in liis 
palace with his domestics, B.c. 717; from the ruins of 
his kingdom were founded the three separate ones of 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Media. Which ancient nation 
had the cleai-est idea? of religion^ The Jewish nation ; 
they being then the only people who adored the one 
tnie God: Moses was their lawgiver. How were tlie 
Jews anciently goveraed? First, by judges; during 
that period they fell frequently into idolatry and sla- 
^ very; then by kings, till Nebuchadnezzar earned the 
tribes of Benjamin and Judah into captivity; after 
their return to their native land, they were ruled by 
high-priests and the Sanhedrim, or council of expe- 
rienced Jews: the Maccal)ean race then governed 
Judea as high-priests and kings. The famous Herod 
was their first Iduniean prince; he is said to have 
commanded the slaughter of the innocents: some 
years before his reign, the Jews had acknowledged 
themselves tribiitaiy to the Eomans. v v 
What great feast and fast do the Jews commemo- 
rate? The feast is that of tlie passover, which they 
keep annually, in memory of the destroying angel 
passing over the door of the Israelites, and slaying 
the first-born of the Egyptians ; and they observe 
the tenth day of the month Tisri, t, e., October 8tli, 
as the day of atonement For what were the 
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Chaldeans famed? For their knowledge of astronomy, 
and pretended divination by dreams. Which ancient 
nation was the most ridiculously superstitious? The 
Egyptians; they worshipped as deities, leeks, onions, 
cats, dogs, wonns, and serpents; their religion was 
gloomy, and even their acquirements in natuiTil 
pliilosophy mystical; every thing was ascribed by 
them to the immediate influence of their gods; Osms, 
Isis, and Hermes, were gods of sepai-ate diseases, 
their system of magic rested on tliis notion. 

What custom was peculiar to the Egyptians? 
That of judging people after their death; if upon 
examination they were found to have acquitted them- 
selves \tith credit, their bodies were decreed honour- 
able funeral ceremonies; it' othentise, they were thro vm 
to the dogs. By what virtue were the Egyptians 
distinguished? By gratitude. ^Vhere stood the 
celebrated city of Heliopolis? In Lower Eg}q)t; 
there was erected in it a magnificent temple, dedi- 
cated to the sim. Wliat ancient nation first insti- 
tuted libraries? The Egyptians; they were called 
offices or treasuries for the diseases of the soul. What 
law had the Egyptians with respect to debtors and 
creditors? No man was permitted to borrow money 
without pjwggaing to the creditor the dead body of his 
father or nearest ancestor, which every man kept 
embalmed in his house: it was thought infamous and 
impious not to redeem so precious a pledge; and he 
who (lied without having discharged that duty, was 
deprived of the customary honours of biufial. Who 
was Sesostrls/ Son of that Pharaoh, king of Egy])t, 
who was dro^vnod in the Red Sea: he conquered 
Asia; made Ethiopia and Scythia triljutary; obtained 
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tlie surname of iEgyptus; and, after a long reign, 
killed himself. Who built the Pyramids? Cheops* 
Cephrenus, and Asyclois, all kings of Egypt, and 
chiefly noted for their oppression: after their reigns, 
few among the Egy]:)tian princes are worth recording, 
till in tlie year B.o. 685, twelve of the chief lords, 
during a state of anarchy, seized the kingdom, and 
shared it into twelve parts, each governing with equal 
authority: tins government was called a dodccarchy, ^ 
and lasted fifteen years. Which of these lords most 
distinguished himself? Psainmetichus, who defeated 
the eleven, and became sole monarch of Egypt;, 
he was distinguished for valour and prudence. What 
did the Egyptians use as a substitute for paper? 
The bark of trees, and a species of reed grass called 
papyrus, that grows in the stagnant places of the Nile. 
For what were the ancient Persians famed? For 
learning, hospitality, and love of magnificence. To 
what god did they direct their supreme adoration? 
To Oromasdes. Who were the Satraps? Governors 
of provinces among the Persians. What punishment 
was peculiar to the Persians? Smothering in ashes; 
Darius Nothus inflicted it upon his own brother. 
Which of the ancient nations paid the greatest atten 
tion to the education of their children? The Per 
sians; but they were at length inspired by the Medes 
with a taste for luxury and effeminacy, which after- 
wards became conspicuous in them. ^\Tiich is the 
most ancient kind of idolatry? That wliich the Per- 
sies adopted; the, worship of the sun and moon. 
Who were the Magi? An order of Persian priests, 
founded by Zoroaster, who worshipped fire. Wliat 
wore the princi] al tenets of the Magi? They pro- 
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fessed an utter aversion to imageSj for which reason 
they worshipped their god under the form of fire: the 
SabeanSt another order of priests, who allowed the 
vvor&hip of images, derived their ideas of religion, in 
some degree, from their knowdedge of astronomy; l«)r 
they considered each planet as inhabited by some 
superior being, and thus image worshij) spread from 
tlie Persians to the Greeks. 

What rank did the priests hold in ancient Egj^jjt? 
They were considered as next in dignity to the king ; 
their land paid no taxes, and they were consulted as 
oracles, both in religion and litei’ature. What opin- 
ions had the eastern nations concerning guardian 
angels? They thought that every man at his birth 
had his good genius given, to attend liiin through life 
as his guide and director. W’^hat ideas had the 
ancients of a future life? As they entertained some 
confused uotions of a future state and the resurrection 
of the body, tlicir first care after a battle was to de- 
mand a suspension of arms till the sacred rites of 
sepulture were performed; on these duties tliey iin{v 
gined the happiness of a futoe state would depend. 
What nation paid particular respect to old age? The 
Egyptians and the Spartans, ever ready to engraft in 
then' laws any thing wdiich tended to the preservation 
of good order in society, adopted this rule, and obliged 
their youth to rise up in the presence of the aged, 
and offer them the most honourable seats. What 
stoiy is related of the Spartans as to this laAV? At a 
theatrical representation, when an old man, an Athe- 
nian, came too late to be able to procure a good scat; 
the young Athenians unanimously endeavom^ed to sit 
close, and keep h m outs abashed at this, he hastily 
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made his way to the seats appointed for the Lacede- 
monians ; they all immediately rose, and received him 
in the most honoiu'able manner: the Athenians, struck 
mth a sudden sense of vu'tue, gave a thunder of ap^ 
plause; and the old man exclaimed, The Athenians 
know what is right, but the Lacedemonians practise 
iti'’ How were false accusei's punished in Eg}^)^: 
They were sentenced to undergo the same puiiibh- 
ment which those they accused would have merited 
had the accusation been just. What was a libation? 
Pouring out upon the ground either milk, wine, or 
any other licpior, after the priests had tasted it; this 
ceremony was performed by. the ancients in honour 
of their deities. "What opinions, employments, and 
maimer of living, had the ancient Brahmins? They 
believed in tlie transmigration of souls, and on this 
account abstained from meat; they studied astrologv 
and astronomy, assisted at the public sacrifices, and 
the only tribute which they paid to the king of their 
country was their advice. Did all hold the same opin- 
ions? No; they were divided into many sects; some 
of these thought self-mui’der not only defensible but 
virtuous; and when oppressed by age, or sickness, 
deemed it meritorious to bum themselves, alive; 
another order spent gi*eat part of the day in chanting 
hymns to their deities; their lives "were passed in 
solitude, and they thought it m'ong to many. Who 
was Couliicius? A celebrated Clnnese philosopher, 
w^ho flourished about 550 B. C.; he w^as of royal descent, 
a* Mandarin, in the pro\mce of Lu; was famed for 
bis wdsdom and virtue, and the rcfomier of the Chi- 
nese rehjpon. Who fought the battle of Thymbria? 
'^roesus, king of Lydia, celebrated for his riches, and 
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Gyms, king of Persia; tie former being defeated and 
taken prisonerj Sai’disj the capital of his dommionsj 
became subject to the Persians. 

What kings in ancient history afford the most 
striking proof of the vicissitudes to which human 
life is subject? The rich Croesus, king of Lydia, 
who, according to Herodotus, was condemned to be 
burned alive by Cyrus, but was afterwards pardoned; 
and, Dionysius the Younger, tyrant of Sicily, v'ho 
from a powerful monarch became a schoohnaster at 
Corinth. How did Damocles, the Sicilian, learn that 
the life of a tyrant is not as happy as it appears to 
be? Damocles, who was ono^f, Jhe, courtiers of 
Dionysius the Elder, frequently extollect the happiness 
of his master, thus surrounded by wealth and power: 
Will you then, said Dionysius, make trial of my 
'->felicity? The offer was accepted, and Damocles 
ushered into a room where tlie most magnificent rej)ast 
was prepared; incense, perfumes, and slaves of the 
highest beauty appeared in profusion. What fol- 
lowed? In the midst of all his pleasures he cast 
his eyes towards the ceiling, and perceived the point 
of a sword hanging by a single horse-hair over his 
head; all his joy now vanished, anxiety took posses- 
sion of his mind, and he learned this useful lesson — 
that even in the highest stations there is always a 
Boinetliing which coiTodes our bliss, and renders us 
ill happiness upon an equality with others. When 
was Agrigentum founded? This city, anciently one 
of the most famous in Sicily, was founded by the 
Greeks in the 38 th Oljanpiad; it was first subject 
to the Cartliaginians, then to the Romans, Name 
the tutelar divinities the Sipiliaiis. Ceres and 
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Prosei|)lne; the foundations of tlio temples dedicated 
to them are now ihe basis of a Clu’istian church: 
luxury, and a taste for magnificent expense, not even 
exceeded by Asiatic splendom*, form the striking 
characteristics of the Agrigentines. For what build- 
ing was ancient Agrigentum famed? For a celebrated 
temple, dedicated to J uno, wluch, at the siege of tlie 
city by the Cai-thaginians, was burnt dowui; and a 
picture of Juno, by Zeuxis, exquisitely finished, 
shared the same fate. Who was Empedocles? A 
native of Agrigentum, 'who flourished 400 years before 
Christ; he shone as a philosopher, but was noted for 
his vanity, which led him to throw liiniself into the 
gulf of Mount Etna, in hopes that the Sicilians would 
regard liim as some divinity suddenly removed to his 
proper sphere; but the moxmtam, in a subsequent 
eniption, threw out his slippers and discovered the 
real fate of the pretended deity. 

"What barbarous punishment was used by PhalSris, 
one of the Sicilian tyrants! A brass-founder of 
Athens, named Perillus, knowing the cruel disposition 
of Phalaris, cast a brazen bull larger than life, and 
capable of containing a human 'victim, so contrived, 
that a fire being placed beneath the bull, the unhappy 
man was burned to death : Phalaris, having admired 
It, caused the inventor to make the first trial of it 
himself. What became of Phalaris I Zeno, the phi- 
losopher, while at the court of this prince, advised liia 
resignation ; and Phalaris, suspecting Zeno of designs 
Inimical to his crown, immediately ordered him to the 
torture; Zeno refused to submit to this outrage upon 
justice and humanity, reproached the assembled citi- 
zens for criminal weakness in witnessing the execution 
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of such a degree, and incited them to open resistance; 
animated by this harangue they flew to arms, defeated 
the tyrant's guards, and Phalai'is was stoned to death 
by iiis exasperated people. What were Scylla and 
Charybdis? A rock and gulf which fonn the Stiaits 
of Messina: the poetical fiction recorded of them is, 
that Scylla was formerly a beautiful woman, changed 
by the envy of the enchantress Circe into a monster: 
Scylla, in des})air, threw herself into the sea, and was 
turned into a rock. Charybdis was said to be a 
ravenous woman, changed by Jupiter into a gulf, 
beneath the rock. Where was ancient Carthage 
situated, and about wliat time was it founded? It 
stood on a peninsula in the Mediterranean, thirty-six 
miles north-west of the site of Tunis, and 352 miles 
east of Algiers, directly oiiposite t<5 Rome: the Phee- 
nicians were its founders, but at what date is uncer- 
tain, perhaps 100 years before the foundation of lioine. 
Which were the principal deities of Cmthage? Tlie 
Moon and Satmm: they fi*equcntly sacrificed human 
victims to the latter; and when Agathocles tlireatencd 
to besiege the city of Carthage, its inhabitants, to ap- 
pease the anger of Saturn, sacrificed 200 children of 
the first rank: the worship of fire was common also 
to the Persians and Babylonians, though not attended 
with such circumstances of homd barbarity. To 
what did the Carthaginians owe their riches? Pjmtly 
to their trade, and partly to the discovery of the silver 
mines in Spain: this flouiishing republic existed 709 
years. Name the cliicf cmiosities and antiquities in- 
Egypt? The Pyramids, the Labyrinth, the ilummy 
Pits, Pompey’s Pillar, erected at Alexandria, tlie 
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Sphinx, and the lake ofMoeris, dug to receive the 
inundations of the Nile. 

How did the successors of Alexander divide his 
dominions? Into four separate kingdoms; the Ma- 
cedonian, the Asiatic, the Syrian, and the Egyptian. 
Antipater succeeded Alexander of Macedon in the Ma- 
cedonian empire; and Perseus, its last long, about 150 
years aftenvards, was taken piisoner by the Eomau 
Paulus iEmihus, and ^Macedonia reduced to a Eoman 
province. Who claimed the Asiatic kingdom? An- 
tigonus: it comprehended Nat olia, and some districts 
beyond Mount Taurus; tliis kingdom w^as at length 
di\ ided into those of Pergamus, Pontus, and Armenia: 
Pergamus became a Homan province by the express 
will of its last king, wiio appointed the liomans his 
hehs; Pontus and Armenia fell mto their hands in 
the time of Mithiidates. 

Who first, upon the death of Alexander the Great, 
possessed the Syrian kingdom? Scleucus Nicator: 
It flouiishcd long under his successors, and those of 
Antiochus, till the victorious Pompey added the Syrian 
monarchy to the list of conquered provinces. Who, 
upon Alexander's death, claimed Eg 3 q)t? Ptolemy 
Lagus, one of his generals; twelve piinccs, his suc- 
cessors, called after him Ptolemies, governed Egypt. 
Cleopatra, its last monarch, was subdued by Augustus 
Ca3sar. Who was Ptolemy Pliiladelphus? One of 
those kmgs of Egypt, who employed seventy-two lin- 
guists to translate the Old Testament into the Greek 
• language; a translation frequently called the Septua- 
gint, from the number of those employed in it: Pto- 
lemy Philiidelj)hus also founded the Alexandiian 
library. When was this library burnt? Forty-seven 
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years before the birth of Christ ; it contained 400,000 
books. Name the most famous battles of 
diitiqiiit 7 . ilarathon, Thermopylie, Artemisium, 
Salarmn or Salamis, Platea, Eui’ymcdon, Arginusoj 
Leucto, Gmnicus, Ai'bcla, Issus, Ticinus, Trebia, 
Thracsyrieno, Gannas, Zama, Pharsalia, Phili]')pi, and 
Actium. Name the most famous sieges of axitiquity. 
That of liabylonj by Gyms and Darius; of Garthage. 
by the Piomans; of Platea, by the Lacedemonians: 
of byracusc, by the Athenians; of Tyre, by Alexander 
the Great; and of Athens, by Sylla, the Roman dic- 
tator. Name the great examples of mutual friendship 
in ancient history. David and Jonathan, Jews; 
Damon and Pythias, Sicilians; they lived under 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse; Py lades and Orestes, 
natves of Ajrgos; Epaminondas and Pelopidas, The- 
bans; Cicero and Atticus, the Scipios and the Lmlii, 
cionians. Wliat ancient queens have been most celc- 
Oiated? Dido, said to be the founder and queen oi 
Carthage (Vii'gil makes -dSneas her lover and con- 
temporary, though this is certainly an anachronism)* 
A^rtemisui, queen of Caria, and widow of [Mausolua, 
to whose memory she erected a noble monument; it 
v/as 411 feet in compass, 130 feet high, and tlie prin- 
ci pal fi’ont adorned with thirty-six columns ; it was 
rackoned one of the seven wonders of the world, and 
Praxiteles is supposed to have been employed on it, 
Tlialestris, queen of the Amazons, in the time of 
Alexander the Great; Cleopatra, queen of Egypt; 
?nd Zenobia, queen of Palm^*a. What wiis rcmaik*-" 
able in Cleopatra? She v/as equally beautiful and 
luxurious; yet, in the midst of her excesses, she pre- 
served a tafctc for polite learning and the arts: her 
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ambition was unbounded ; J ulius Cassar and jMarc 
Antony were successively enslaved by her charms : 
her empire over Ajitony was such as to make him 
insensible to the claims of conjugal affection, patriot- 
ism, and gloiy. How was Zenobia styled? Empress 
of the East: she was besieged in her capital by the 
Roman Emperor Aurclian, who carried her captive to 
Rome: Longinus, the celebrated critic and orator, 
was her secretary. 

What custom was long prevalent among the Gen- 
too women? That of burning themselves upon the 
funeral pile of their husbands: the horrid custom was 
founded upon a passage in their Vedas, or sacred 
writings: ^^She who dies with her husband, shall live 
with him for ever in heaven.” What are the Anm- 
delian marlilesi They are ancient marble tablets, 
found in the isle of Paros, about the beginning of the 
seventeenth centiuy, and supposed to be sculptured 
in the year B.c. 2G4; they contain the chronology of 
ancient history; were bought for the celebrated Earl 
of Arundel, and afterwards presented to the Oxford 
University. Over what parts of the kno’ivn world 
lias Christianity extended? Those who embraced 
the gospel wore first termed Christians at Antiocb 
its doctrines prevailed in the southern parts of Europe 
as early as the year 50; in Britain it was the general 
religion about a.d. 156; Christianity extended over 
the noiih of Europe from the fifth to the twelfth cen- 
tury; at the opening of the fifteenth century it was 
extensively promulgated iix Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica; but many cormp lions crept into the system; 
and, in the sixteenth century, the reformed or Protes- 
tant doctrine spread through the greatest part of 
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ChristendoHL Wlio was Mahomet i what natiOBS 
acknowledged his doctrines 1 A native of Mecca, in 
Arabia, who, about the year of our Lord 622, declar- 
ed himself a greater prophet than Jesus, and the last 
whom God would send ; he promised his followers the 
speedy conquest and undibturbed possession of this 
world ; and the enjoyment of every delight in another: 
his doctrines are received in Arabia, Turkey in Eu- 
rope, and in Asia, Barhary, Persia, Egypt, India, and 
Nubia* How do the Mahometans reckon tinie'^ 
From the Hegira, or flight of Mahomet fi'om his per- 
secutors, A.D. 622 ; they also reverence Mecca as the 
birthplace of Mahomet; and Medina as that of his 
intennent. Which were tenned expressively the dark 
ages! From the close of the sixth to the dawming of 
the foimteenth centtuy. During this dreary night, 
Alfi'ed and Chai'lemagne aimed at the revival and 
restoration of literatui'e in them dominions, but with 
little success. The Arabians, in the ninth century, 
were the great patrons of the aits and learning, w'liile 
the mists of superstition and ignorance enveloped 
Europe. Who are the Cardinals? The word car- 
dinal was applied originally to the presbyters and 
deacons in great churches; but in the eleventh cen- 
tury, to the presbjters and deacons of Rome only; in 
imitation of Christ’s discijfles, their number was limit- 
ed to seventy. How did they rise into such estima- 
tion with the Catholic churches? Gradually; their 
exclusive power of electing the popes was acquired in 
the time of Edward the Confessor: they fiist wore 
the red hat (a token that they were to shod their 
blood for religion if necessary) towai'ds the middle of 
Ilenjy III/s reig:n: they received from ])ope Urban 
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VIIL the title of Eminence, in the time of Charles L 
l\f England ; their power is, however, at present, much 
diminished, having little influence in the Christian 
world. What is the Conclave ? An assembly of the 
cardinals, after the pope’s decease, to elect his suc- 
cessor: the distinguished family of iMedici gave 
two popes to the ecclesiastical state, viz., Leo X., 
son of Lorenzo the Magnificent; and Clement VII., 
natural son of Julian, the brother of Lorenzo; 
Julius II. and Leo. X. were patronizers of the fine 
arts: Julius began Saint Peter’s chinch at Rome; 
the architect was Michael Angelo. What is meant 
by Christian or General Councils? They were meet- 
ings of the pope, cai'dinals, and clergy, for the sup- 
pression of what were termed heresies; and to fix the 
doctrines of the Roman church. I3y whom was the 
first Christian council held? By the apostles, in the 
year 50; the first general one was held at Nice in 
325, for the express pui’pose of censuring the doc- 
trines of Arlus, at which the emperor Constantine 
presided? How many general councils have been 
held? Twenty: the four most noted were as foUow: 
the seventh general council, which was held towards 
the end of the Saxon heptarchy, to restore the worship 
of images: the tenth, to preserve to the church its 
revenues and temporalities, which was called in 
Stephen’s reign, 1000 fathers attending: the fifteenth, 
ill the reign of Edward IX., to suppress the order of 
Enights Templars; and the twentieth, in the reign of 
Edward VI., to condemn the doctrines of tlie cele- 
brated reformers, Luther and Calvm. The name 
pope, derived fi'om the Greek papas^ father, was given 
to the Bishop of Rome long before he possessed the 
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authority that is now coimectcd with his name. From 
the close of the fourth century he was the first 
amontjst the five Patriarchs of Christendom, because 
Rome was the ancient capital of the kingdom, and, 
according to tradition, the last dwelling-place of the 
apostle Peter ; his jurisdiction over foreign kingdoms 
was obtained by the pretence of being the successor 
of Saint Peter, by the wealth of the Roman Catholic 
church, and by a decree of the Emperor Valentinian 
in. in 445. The advantages gained at this date were 
extended In the eighth century by the establishment 
of churches in Germany, subject to Rome ; by the 
political confusion in Italy and France ; the decretals 
of the pretended Isidore; the schism between the 
Eastern and Western empires, and the individual 
superiority of some popes over their contemporaries. 
Name some of the most famous popes. Leo the 
Great, the first pope whose writings have been pre- 
served ; Hyginus, who established the form of con- 
secrating churches, and ordained tliat godfathers and 
godmothers should stand for children; he lived in the 
early ages of the church; Sylvester, in whose popedom 
was the council of Nice; Gregory, first called the 
Great, who, at the close of the sixth century, intro- 
duced many new doctrines, processiens, &c.; Boni- 
face V.; he, at the commencement of the seventh 
century, made churches sanctuaries for criminals ; 
Leo m., who crowned Charlemagne; Sergius, wlio 
from a swine-driver became a pope; and Benedict 
IX., whose scandalous life has frequently disgraced 
the historian's pen; he lived about the middle of the 
eleventh century, was several times deposed and re- 
stored, and on^e sold his pretensions to the papacy, 
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but resumed them again. Name some famous popes 
since the Norman conquest. Gregory VII., whose 
power was once excessive; he excommunicated the 
’ emperor of Germany, but afterwards died himseH 
in exile: Adrian the IV., whose former name^ was 
Nicholas Brakespeare, the only Enghshman who ever 
reached that dignity: Innocent III., who appointed 
auricular confession, and established the infamous In- 
quisition: Clement V., who removed the seat of power 
from Rome to Avignon: Leo X., noted for granting 
indulgences; he was pope when Luther preached 
against them: Clement VII., he excommunicated our 
Henry ^HIL: Gregory XIII., the reformer of the 
calendar: Sixtus V., and Clement XIV. (or Ganga- 
nelli), both excellent popes. What gave rise to tour- 
naments? They took their rise from the suppression 
of the gladiators in the fifth century; at their first 
institution, a knight, who was superior to a lich lord 
in single combat, set what price he pleased upon the 
liberty of the vanquished, and many, after they had 
killed their adversary, obliged his fiiends or relations 
to purchase the mangled body and spoils, left in pos- 
session of the victor; but at length these toiumaments 
assumed the appearance of mock fights, the combatants 
having the precaution to blunt the points of theii 
swords and lances. Impartial taste,” says Gibbon, 
must prefer a Gothic tournament to the Olympic 
games of classic antiquity. Instead of the naked 
spectacles which corrupted the manners of the Greeks, 
th'e pompous decoration of the lists was crowned \^dth 
the presence of chaste and high-bom beauty, from 
whose hands the conqueror received the prize of his 
dexterity and courage. The tournaments, as they 
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were invented in France, and adopted in the east and 
west, presented a lively image of the business of the 
field. Tire single combat, the general skirmish, the 
defence of a pass or castle, were rehearsed as in actual 
service; and the contest, both in real and in mimic 
woTjj was decided by the superior management of 
horse and lance.” 

Kame some famous Peruvian emperors. Manca 
Uapac, founder of the empire: Guiana Capac, and 
Atabalipa, who was emperor when Pkarro conquered 
the country. Name the most celebrated Mexican 
emperors. Montezuma and Guatimozin ; when Cortez 
and his Spaniards took possession of Mexico, Monte- 
zunia, ever weaHy irresolute, suffered himself to be 
guided by hina entirely, though the haughty Spaniard 
was the declared enemy of his nation. On what 
account was Guatimozin chiefly celebrated? I'or his 
heroic fortitude; one instance of it has been frequently 
recorded; Guatimozin was sentenced to undergo ex- 
cessive torture, that the cruel Spaniards might discover 
his supposed hidden treasures: his high-priest, con- 
demn^ to suffer the same punishment, and overcome 
by the violence of the anguish, dared to murmur, and 
east a look upon his monarch which seemed to inti- 
mate his wish to reveal what he knew; Guatimozin 
silenced him by this mild rebuke: ^^Do I then lie on 
a bed of roses? ” Name a few of the most remarkable 
Turkish emperors? The Emir (bone-breaker), a 
bold and successful captain, unobstructed by the weak 
^d divided Byzantines, founded upon the ruins of the 
Saracen, Selijook, and Mongol power, the empire of 
the Osman or Ottoman Turks in Asia, in the year 
1300, z. 6.^ 700 of the Ile^Jra^ or from the flight of 
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Mahomet. lie forced the passes of Olympus with 
his Tartar horde, proclaimed himself sultan, and 
reigned till his death in 1326. To him succeeded 
eight great princes, wliom the dignity of caliph placed 
in posses-^ion of the standard of the prophet; they 
\vere animated by religious fanaticism, and a passion 
for military glory. Orchan, the son of Osman, organ- 
ized a valiant infantry, composed of Christian slaves 
brought up in tlie Mohammedan faith; styled himself 
Padisliah; and the entrance to his palace at Bursa was 
called the PoHe. Under his son and successor the 
brave Soliiuan I., the Ottoman army spread over 
Europe and Asia. In 1360, Amurath I. took Athian- 
ople and made it the capital of his empire in Europe, 
subdued Macedonia, Albania, and Servia; but after 
the battle of Caschare, was stabbed by his rival, who 
lay wounded on the ground, in 1389. The ferocious 
Bajazet, surnamed the Lightning^ conquered Sigls- 
mund, and imposed a tribute upon the Greek empire, 
but was defeated and taken prisoner by Tamerlane, 
in 1402, at AncjTa, wdiere more than a million war- 
riors contested the empire of the world. Amurath 
II, was wise and valiant; having concluded a peace, 
he laid down the reins of govermnent, but the perjury 
of his enemies caused him to gird on the sword of 
Osman again, beneath wliich the Chiistians fell at 
Varna; Ladislaus and Julian, legates of the pope, 
were amongst the slain. The son of this great prince, 
Mahoramed II., set up Alexander for his model; he 
t(5()k Constantinople 29th May, 1453, when the last 
PalzBologus, Constantine XL, buried himself under the 
ruins of his throne; and from that period Stambo^d 
has been the residence of the Sublime Porte. T)ui ina 
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fifty years the Ottoman amis were the terror of 
Europe and Asia, especially under Soliman IL, called 
the Magnificent and the Lawgiver, who reigned 
between 1519 and 1566. This prince united the 
priestly dignity of the caliph to that of the Ottoman 
Porte. From Soliman’s decease nineteen sultans have 
reigned, amongst whom neither a brave wamor nor 
victorious prince has a^jpeared. Mohammed 11. re- 
formed Turkish manners, and annihilated the Jani- 
Baiies. He was succeeded by Abdul Medjid. 

Name the Roman emperors who flourished in the 
first century. Augustus Cassar, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vesiiasian, 
Titus, Domitian, Nerv^a, Trajan. Name those of the 
second century. Adrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Verus: Commodus, Pertinax, Didius, 
Severus. Name those of the third centuiy. Cara- 
calla and Geta, Macrinus, Heliogobalus, Alexander 
Se\ems, Maximinus, Gordian L, Pupienus and Bal- 
binus, Gordian 11., Gordian HI., Philip the Arabian 
and his son Decius, GaUus, JEmilian, Valerius and 
Gallienus, Claudius 11., Aurelian, Tacitus, Probus, 
Carus, Carinus and Numerian, Hioclesian, Constan- 
tins Clilorus, and Galerius. Name the Roman em- 
perors in the fourth century. Constantine the Great, 
Constantine 11., Constantins and Constans, Julian the 
apostate, Jovian, Yalentinian L and Yalens, Gx'atian, 
Valentinian IT., Theodosius I., Arcadius, emperor of 
the East, and Honorius, emperor of the West. Who 
was the last Roman emperor? Aiigustulus, who re- 
signed m A.u. 475, being cor.<4uered by Odoacer, king 
of the HerulL 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 

Of rougher front a mighty people corner 
A race of heroes 1 

Fabneiua, acomer of all-conquenng gold, 

And Cmcmzratus, avrful from the plough. 

TJiomson's JFmier, 

Who founded Rome? Romulus, its first king. It 
was at first only an asylum for outlaws, who brought 
thither plunder, cattle, jfruits, and other produce, and 
resembled the towns yet existing amongst the Crini 
Tartars. Romulus was engaged in perpetual preda- 
tory excursions, and the triumphs to which Rome 
afterwards owed its grandeur originated in the joyous 
reception given to him on his return home loaded 
with wheaten-sheaves and flocks. Having subdued 
the Sabines, the Romans laid aside the small buckler 
of Ar^oSy and adopted the large Sabine shield. How 
did the idolatry of the Romans differ from that of 
surrounding nations? In this respect: theywoi'shipped 
their gods originally without statues or images. How 
many kings had Rome? Seven: of those Kuma 
Pompilius and Servius Tullius are thought the most 
deserving, and Tarquin the Proud the least so. Who 
established the difference between the patricians and 
the plebeians? Romulus: the former were the nobility, 
the latter the common people. Who appointed lictors 
and fasce*?? Romulus: lictors were twelve men who 
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walked before tlie king, or one consul, within the city; 
a public servant walked before the other; and fasces 
were bundles of rods with an axe (securis) in the mid 
die, carried by the lictors. What were the Celeres? 
A guard of 300 young men, instituted by Romulus 
to defend his person. WTiat were the Ajicilia among 
the Romans? Twelve sacred bucklers carried by 
priests called Salii^ devoted to Mars, s}Tnbolical of 
the perpetuity of the empire, in the reign of Nuiua 
Poinpilius. Who were the Duumviri? Two magis- 
trates appointed by TuUus Hostillus to give judgment 
in criminal affairs — also the cliief magistrates In the 
colonies. What was the occasion of the battle betwee n 
the Horatii and Cmlatiil There was a war between 
the Albans and the Romans, In the reign of Tullus 
HostUius, king of Rome; they Jigreed to decide it by 
a combat of three persons on each side; the Albans 
chose tlnee brothers called Cuiiaiii, the Romans tliree 
called Horatii; they fought, and the Horatii gained 
the nctory. TlTiat was the Census? A general sur- 
vey of the Roman people and their estates, instituted 
by Servlus Tullius; it was first made by kings, then 
by the consuls, and at length by magistrates called 
censors, w'hose office also extended to taxing CKstatos 
and reforming the manners of the people. Wlien did 
the Romans erect their tcrnjdc to Faith? In the reign 
of Numa Pompilius; that dedicated to Fortune was 
built by the cominanl ofSeinnus Tullius. Wliat waS/ 
the Civic Cro^vn? One made of oak leaves, giv(‘n by 
the Romans to him who had saved the life of a fob 
low-citizen in battle. Wiij was the orator’s piilpif 
called Rostmm? From the rostra or beaks of ships 
taken from the Antiates, \rith ^^liioh this jiari of the 
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forum was generally adorned. What was‘the Adytum? 
The sanctuary in the pagan temples, into which none 
but the priests were admitted. What was the ancient 
naval crown? One made in the fonn of the ancient 
ships’ beaks, and presented to him who jfirst boarded 
an enemy. How were the ancient Eomans trained 
up to war? A place was appropriated for exercise in 
the city, called the Field of Mars; here they ran and 
leaped in ponderous armour, canned the heaviest 
weights, and performed all martial exercises ; war and 
agriciJture were their only professions; their bodies 
were kept in continual activity; and to this steady, 
unrelaxed discipline, they owed much of their fame 
and military glory. How were the Eoraan soldiers 
punished for small deviations from duty? They were 
always bled; for as every ancient Eoman entertained 
high ideas of his own prowess, this temporaiy depri- 
vation of strength was to them the most sensible 
mortification. What rule was observed inviolably 
in the Eoman armies? This: he who abandoned his 
post, or quitted his arms in battle, suffered death. 
"When were gladiators first publicly exhibited at 
Eome? A. u. 490, by two brothers named Bruti, at 
the funeral of their father; the custom seems to have 
arisen from the practice of slaying captives at the 
tombs of those who fell in battle, to appease their 
spirits or manes, Wliy were the Romans entertained 
with gladiators? The policy of their rulers accus- 
tomed them to these exliibitions, that they might 
learn to look upon wounds and bloodshed without 
shrinking; these shows w^ero often prohibited by the 
merciful emperors, but never totally abolished till the 
reign of Ilonorius, who died A. n. 425. Which of the 
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ancient nations paid the most sacred regard to an 
oath? The Eomans: even during their greatest 
corruptions, this high sense of honour never eutirelj^ 
forsook them. What was the Mural Crown used by 
the Eomans? One indented at the top like the bat- 
tlements of a wall, and bestowed upon him who first 
scaled the wall of an enemy’s city. 

Into how many parts were the months divided by 
the Eomans? Three: called calends, nones, and 
ides. The calends, so designated because a priest 
called out to the people that it was new moon, was 
the first day of the month: the nones commenced on 
the fifth day of the month, and were nine days from 
the ides, counting inclusively: the ides fell on the 
thirteenth day of every month, except March, May, 
J uly, and October, when the nones fell on the seventh, 
and the ides on the fifteenth. What was a Lustrum? 
A space of five years, at the end of which a general 
survey was taken of the Eomans and their estates* 
VYhat was an Indiction? A space of fifteen years, ob- 
served among the Eoman people, and established b^' 
the Emperor Constantine. Name the different fonns 
of government in Eome. The establishment of the 
regal power; then of the consulship, which continued 
till the first dictator (T. Lartius) was chosen — nin^ 
years after the expulsion of the kings— from fear of a 
domestic sedition, and of a dangerous war from the 
Latins : then succeeded the authority of the decemviri 
— ten magistrates selected from amongst the patricians, 
with supreme power, and fi'om whose decision was no 
libeity of appeal. By a decree of the senate and order 
of the people, a. u. 299, three ambassadors were sent 
to Athens to eopv the iamous hiws of Solon, and 
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examine into the Institutions of other Grecian states ; 
the result of whose labours was committed to the de- 
cemviri, by whom they were embodied into twelve 
tables engraven on brass, fixed up in public, and con- 
tinued ever after to be the foundation of public and 
private riglits throughout the Roman world after its 
abolition the perpetual dictatorship prevailed for a short 
time, till Augustus Omsarintroduced theimpcrial power. 

What were Consuls ? Cliiof magistrates among the 
Romans ; two acted together, and their authority con- 
tinued one year; Erutus and Collatnius were the first 
apj)oirited to fill this high office. What was a Dicta- 
tor? A magistrate who was invested with supreme 
powerfor six months; never chosen during the earlier 
ages but when the common-wealth w-as thought in 
extreme danger; this office at length was made per- 
petual; 1‘artius was the fir^t dictator. "What were 
Tribunes? JMagistrates chosen to preserve the liberties 
and privileges of the people against the power and 
encroachments of the nobles ; at first two w^ere ap- 
pointed, then five ; at Iengt^> moir number was 
increased to ton; they wc^c at first chosen indis- 
criminately from amongst the plebeians, but afterwards 
none under senatorian rank were elected to the office, 
A tribune had no external mark of dignity except 
being preceded in public by a beadle ; he had, how- 
ever, a right of precedency, and all wxrc obliged to 
rise in his presence : he possessed a negative power, 
wdiich proved useful at first, but was in time perverted 
to the worst purposes. What occasioned tlie institu- 
tion of Military Tribunes? Tbe plebeian Homans 
being displeased with the consular government, throe 
new magistrates were chosen ‘n the year offthe republic 
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8L0, called military tribunes, but their power wi s 
soon laid aside ibr ever; and Camillus, the dictator, 
dedicated a temi)le to Concord, to perpetuate the union 
then effected between the patricians and plebeians. 
When were the Decemviri appointed in Rome? In 
the year of the republic 302 ; ten were chosen to 
write the twelve tables of the Roman law, but only 
one acted at a time is supreme magistrate; their 
oflSce was to continue a year, but they kept themselves 
in power much longer, under pretence of finishing the 
tables completely, they acted tyrannically — were at 
length compelled to resign, and all perished either 
in prison or in banishment. What were the offices 
of Quaestor and -dEdile? The Quaestors were two in 
number, and were to take care of the public money 
and contributions, sell plunder, &o.; but in Julius 
Caesaris time they mounted to forty; there were also 
two plebeian jEdiles, who were to assist the tribunes, 
rectify weights and measures; and two cunile JEdiles, 
who provided the public games. \Miat rival states 
showed great antipathy to each other? Rome and 
Carthage. ^\Tiat was meant by the Punic wars? 
The wars between the Roman? and the Carthaginians, 
the words Punic Faith were afterwards proverbially 
applied to the latter people, for their shameful breach 
of public faith. What gave rise to the Punic wars? 
The offence wliich the Romans took at the assistance 
granted by the Cailhaginians to the southern parts 
of Italy, then at war with Rome. How long did the 
Punic wars subsist? The first, twenty-four years, 
the second, seventeen years; and the thud and last, 
four yeai’S and some months. TiTio was Hannibal? 
A famous Cai-thaginiun general, rival of Scix)io Afiri- 
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cSjius; he was the son of Hamilcar Barcas, bom 247 
years before Chinst ; and, at the age of nine years, 
his father made him swear at the altar eternal hatred 
to the Romans. Upon the murd#^r of Asdrubal, the 
army conferred the chief command upon him by 
acclamation. At the age of twenty-six years, faitliTuI 
to his early vow, he commenced a career of military 
glory by the taking of Saguntum; he next assembled 
90,000 infantry, forty elephants, and 12,000 horse'- 
men and traversing Gaid, reached the Alps in the 
depth of winter, and crossing either the Little St. 
Bernard or Genevre, entered Italy, which for sixteen 
years he held in spite of all the efforts of mighty 
Rome; being recalled to oppose Scipio Africanus, who 
was advanced within five days’ journey of Carthage, 
he suffered a defeat, and 20,000 of his soldiers were 
left dead upon the field. Name the four great battles 
in which Hannibal defeated the Romans. Ticinus, 
dVebla, Thrasymene, and Cannae; but Hannibal was 
himself defeated at the battle of Zama, in Africa, by 
Scipio, thence sumamed Afidcanus. What remarkable 
commanders fell a sacrifice during these wars? Regu- 
lu3, Flaminins, and two of the Scipios, on the Roman 
<ude; Asdrubal, Ilanno, Postar, and Hannibal, on tha 
Carthaginian: Eegulus, being defeated under the 
walls of Carthage, where 20,000 Romans perished, 
was made prisoner, and was shortly after sent on 
an embassy to Rome, bound by an oath that he would 
return to Carthage if the senate should reject the 
proposed terms of peace — arrived at Rome he recom- 
mended t'^ his countrymen the continuance of the 
war, and rejecting the prayers of relations, and solici- 
tations of fidends, remained faithful to his obligatioii> 
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and returned to Cartilage, where it is asserted he was 
deprived of life by the most cruel tortm*es. When 
<lid the Romans acquire a taste for the arts? In the 
270th year of the republic. For what were the 
Romans particularly famed? For their perseverance, 
love of fame, and patriotism. Where did Hannibal 
and his army, infatuated with the seductions of lux- 
ury, forget their character as soldiers? At Capua, lu 
Italy, where they passed a winter. 

Who was Coriolanus? A noble Roman, by name 
Caius Marius, but sumamed Coriolanus for his brave- 
ly at the siege of Corioli, the capital of the VolscL 
Having placed himself at the head of the patricians, 
during the famine at Rome 491 years B. 0., and 
refused to distribute the Sicilian com to the people 
unless they agreed to the abolition of the tribuneship, 
he was brought to trial before the whole people, and 
banished. The more effectually to revenge himself 
upon his country, he applied to Attius, and those 
very Volaci whom he had subdued, and readily ob- 
tained the command of their forces destined against 
Rome. Making directly towards his native city, he 
e icamped before its walls, and thence dismissed the 
envoys of the senate, until at last a mournful train, 
led by his mother Veturia, his wife Voluinnia, and 
his children, arrived at his camp, and Vetmia pro* 
stinting herself at his feet, the hero raised her from 
the ground, exclaiming, Mother, thou hast saved 
Rome, but lost thy son!” lie then withdrew iiis 
army, and returning, was assassinated in a tumult of 
the Volsciana, excited by his enemy and rival, Attius. 
Wlio was Siccius Dentiitus ? A Roman who fought 
120 battles for his country, and gained fourteen civic 
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and four mural croTOs: he was, notwithstanding his 
services, never properly recompensed, and was soon 
after basely assassinated by command of the decem- 
viri. Who was Camillus? A Roman general and 
dictator, memorable for taking the town of Veil 
after it had been besieged ten years; he then forbad 
the soldiers to plunder, and they in revenge instiga- 
ted the tribunes to accuse Camillus of fi*auduleiit 
practices; he was unjusth^ banished: but Rome being 
besieged by the Gauls, he nobly returned, completely 
defeated them, and once more enjoyed the highest 
offices: he afterwards fell a sacrifice to the plague 
which desolated the city. What Roman sacrificed 
himself to appease the fiiry of the gods? Decius* 
Publius Decius Mus, the consul, in a war against the 
Latins, 340 years b. c., devoted himself for his 
country, and his example was followed by his son 
and his grandson. Such acts of self-devotion were 
not unfrequent at a time when patriotism and piety 
excited a powei’fiil influence, and were performed with 
great solemnity. The willing victim, after perform- 
ing certain religious rites, rushed into the midst of 
the enemy, clad in splendid armour, to show how a 
brave man ought to die for his country. Marcus 
Ciu*tius, a Roman youth, clad in amiour and mounted 
on horseback, leaped into a gulf in the Forum, which 
the oracle had declared would never close until what 
constituted the glory of Rome should be thrown into 
it — this Curtius interpreted to be valour. Which of 
the Romans beheaded his son for contempt of his 
consular authority? Manlius Torquatus. Whut Ro- 
man was most famed for his integrity? Fabricius : 
king Pyrrhus, his enemy, declared publicly, that it 
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wns 6asier to turn the sun from its course, than 
Fabricius fi om the path of honour. Wlio was Fabius 
‘Taxiinus? A dictator, who led the Roman armies 
ai^ainst Hannibal ; his caution and experience were 
Buch, that without hazarding a battle he continued to 
keep the troops of Hannibal in perpetual alarm, whilst 
liis own remained in security; on this account he was 
termed the buckler of Rome, and sumamed Cunctdtor, 
Who was Cato the Censor? A philosopher, brave, 
just, and famed for the severity of his manners: he 
was the inveterate enemy of Carthage, and continu- 
ally advising its destruction. Name the destroyer 
of Carthage. Scipio JEmilianus, sumamed the 
Younger Afncanus ; after a siege of twenty days, he 
took the once powerful rival of Rome, his friend 
Ljelius being the first to Sw^^cend the walls, 146 years 
Pi. 0., and, hy command of the senate, demolish(‘(] 
and burnt It: in this hero and Julius Ciaesar are said 
to have been united the military and literary talents. 

What instance of determined resolution was shown 
by a Carthaginian at this rime? \Mien Carthage wa'* 
destroyed (which continued burning seventeen days), 
the wife of Asdmbal, to avoid falling into the hands 
of the Romans, threw herself into the flames. Who 
afterwards rebuilt Carthage? Augustus Cassar, and 
in some degree re-established its prosperity; but the 
Arabs, in the seventh century, once more demolislied 
it; and Tunis now stands near its ruins. Name the 
four most ambitious men in Rome. Marius, Syihi, 
Pompey and Ca?sar. When happened the first im-* 
portant civil v^ar in Rome? In the year of the 
republic 665, hetvreen Sylla and Marius, Name some 
of the most temperate Romans. Cincinnatus, Fabri- 
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ciii3, CatO; and Cicei’o. Name the three most luxu- 
rious, LuculluSj Catiline, and Sylla. 

What is meant by proscriptions of the people? 
Banisliing them, confiscating their goods, setting 
th.em up for sale, and sometimes putting them to 
death. Who invented proscriptions? Sylla, upon 
his return into the city, after conquering the faction 
of Marius: he lorote down (proscribed) the names of 
those whom he doomed to die, and ordered them to 
be fixed up on tablets in public places of the city, 
with a promise of a reward for the head of each pro- 
scribed person; the first list included the names of 
forty senators and 1600 knights. What Roman 
showed the greatest depra^dty of heart, and inclina- 
tion to betray his country? Catiline: Cicero dis- 
covered his conspiracy. "VVho formed the first Roman 
Triumvirate? Crassus, Pompey, and Julius Csesar. 
The policy of Cajsar effected tliis incongruous union, 
which should rather be termed a coalition than a 
triumvirate — that he might quietly enjoy the consul- 
ship, ingratiate himself vdth the plebeians, and after 
crushing the factions of his colleagues, unite them 
both in his interest. Cajsar was bom 10th July, 100 
years before Christ, and became an able general, 
statesman, and liistorian; he possessed deep penetra- 
tion, tenacious memory, a lively imagination, indefati- 
gable in business; and Pliny says he could read, 
vTite, hear, and dictate, at the same time, from 
four to seven different letters. He escaped the 
proscription of Sylla, who declared ^^he saw many 
'a Marius in the strijding Caesar.” He afterwards 
defeated, captured, and crucified the JEgean pirates, 
who robbed him on his voyage to Rhodes to study 
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under Apollonius; he was privy to Catiline’s con- 
spiracy, but, obtaining a command in Spain, was 
heard to remark as he passed a wi’etched village 
there, ^^That he would rather be first in it than 
second in Rome.” Uijon his return he obtained 
the consulship, ovciTau Gaul, Gennany, Italy, and 
Britain, and reached the highest degree of* popularity. 
Which of his colleagues became his adversary? Pom- 
poy the Great, who feared the increasing power of 
Oiesar; the senate and consuls followed Pom])ey’s 
standards, while Julius relied upon the aff*ectioii of his 
soldiers, and threatened to march to Rome unless they 
would grant him justice^ or to resign his command in 
case Poinpey would do so too. What decree did the 
Roman senate pass, when menaced by CoBsar? They 
enacted, that wlioever should pass the river Rubicon, 
cither with a cohort, leghm, or imny, should be deemed 
a sacrilegious man and a parricide, and be solemnly 
devoted to the infernal deities; but dcci'OPS of tliis 
kind were ineficotual when the reiiul^lic was con\uiIsed 
to its centre; and, calling on his soldiers to defend 
the honour of then* leader, he passed the Rubicon, 
forty-nine years b.c., and made himself master of 
Italy without strilting a blow, as Pompey, destitute 
of troops, had withdrawn from the city, together ^rith 
the consuls, senators, and magistrates. When wtis 
the battle of Pharsalia fought? Foity-seven years 
before Clirifct, between Poinpey and CaBsar; when the 
latter proved victorious, and became master of tfio 
Roman liberties. In this decisive conflict Pompey h 
said to have shown himself unworthy of his renown(‘(r 
and venerated name; perceiving his troops thrown 
mto disorder, he retired to his tent, and remained in 
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a state of stupefaction until the approach of the con- 
querors obliged him to consult for his safety. Escaping 
to the island of Lesbos, he took his faithful Cornelia 
on board — sailed for the court of Ptolemy of Egypt, 
but he scarcely set foot upon the shore when he was 
basely assassinated. When Caesar arrived in Egypt 
the head of his rival was presented to him; but ho 
turned from the sight with tears — punished the as- 
sassins — caused the remains to be interred, and erected 
a temple to Nemesis over the grave. "PVTiere did 
Cato die? He killed himself at Utica, in Africa, 
because he scorned to survive the liberties of his 
country. 

What doctrine was introduced at Eome towards 
the end of the republic! That called the Epicurean; 
its tenets, evidently favommig luxury and sensuality, 
are by many thought to have had a powerftd effect in 
corrupting the minds of the Romans, and extinguishing 
the noble spirit which once animated them. Epicurus 
himseff made pleasure to consist in virtue; his fol- 
lowers shamefiiUy perverted that doctrine, and were 
noted for the freedom of their lives. Who conspired 
the death of Caesar? Brutus and Cassius; the former 
nad been his intimate friend: he was assassinated on 
the 15th of March, forty-four years before Chnst, in 
the fifty-sixth year of his age, pierced by twenty- 
three woimds, which laid him lifeless at the pedestal 
of Pompe/s statue; he was a mercifiil ruler, had been 
the victor in 500 battles, and the conqueror of 1000 
cilies. What caused the most firequent seditions among 
the Roman soldiers? The great interest paid for 
money lent; the laws made by the decemviri forbad 
raising interest above twelve per cent.; but these 
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laws were neglected, and the excessive usury pi'actised 
at Eome caused most of the calamities which after- 
wards befell the empire? How were victorious com- 
manders rewarded amongst the Romans? By a 
triumph or solemn procession, which was the highest 
military honour, and the most splendid spectacle of 
ancient Eome. The enemy must have been foreign 
und free, the war just, and the number slain must 
have reached 5000 at least, to entitle the general to 
this honour. How were the superior triumphs con- 
ducted? On the day appointed, the general, crowned 
with laurel, in after ages with gold, pronounced an 
oration to the soldiery and surrounding multitude, 
relating his military acldevements; then the march 
began with a long procession, in wliich were canned 
inscriptions, containing the names of the nations, 
provinces, or cities, he had conquered; the priests 
assisted, leading the beasts used for sacrifice. 'W^ho 
closed the procession? The conqueror in an ivory 
car, richly ornamented; he was surrounded by his 
friends and relations, bearing branches of laurel: the 
procession stopped at the Capitol, where they sacri- 
ficed to Jupiter, and deposited pail of the spoils, 
flow was the lustre of the Eoman conquests tarnished? 
By their inhumanity to the conquered; their prisoners, 
if of high rank, were only reserved to suffer su})eri()r 
mortifications; the captive monarchs and generals 
were bound in chains, their heads closely shaven (a 
mark of peculiar degradation), and they were thus 
presented, a sad spectacle to tlie gazing multitude. " 

What was an Ovation? A kind of inferior triumph 
among the Romans, confciTcd upon those whose 
victories were not very considerable; Posthumius wni 
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the first honoured with one: in tlie Ovation, the 
general walked on foot in his common habit, and was 
met by the knights and citizens; he was not allowed 
a sceptre, and, instead of drums and trumpets, fifes 
and flutes were carried before him. How long did 
the custom of triumphing after a battle continue? 
from Romulus to Augustus, when they were for- 
bidden, with some few exceptions, till some age-6 
after: then, Belisai-ius having, under the Empeior 
Justinian, subjugated ^Uiica, taken Rome, Carthage, 
and Ravenna from the hands of the Goths, was per- 
mitted by his sovereign to make his triumphal entiy 
into Constantinople. When was the second great 
Roman Triumvirate fonned? After Julius Caesar’s 
death, when Octavius Caesar, Mark Antony, and 
Lepidus shared the Roman power among them; but 
Octavius was afterwards declared emperor by the title 
of Augustus Ca?bar. Between whom was the battle 
of Philippi? It was fought by Brutus and Cassius, 
on one side; Mark Antony and Octavius Caesar, on 
the other: its issue totally overturned the Roman 
republic, and established the imperial form of govern- 
ment. • In what great battle was Mark Antony finally 
defeated? At the battle of Actium, off the coast of 
Epirus, by Octavius Csesar. When did Egypt be- 
come a Roman province? In the reign of Augustus: 
it continued in the hands of the Romans 700 years- 
What particular change did Augustus effect in the 
Roman constitution? 'WTien declared emperor, he 
•deprived the people of their ancient privilege to make 
laws and judge criminals; but suffered them to retain 
that of electing magistrates: Tiberius* however, took 
this power also into liis own handle 
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How many Roman emperors were there? Sljcty: 
Augustus was the first, and Aiigustulus the last. 
What period of time was called the Augustan age? 
Augustus Ctesar’s reign: the distinguished wi iters 
were Cicero, Lh^*, Virgil, Hoiace, Ovid, and Varro. 
Vitruvius, the celebrated Roman architect, lived then. 
Which were the best Roman emperors? Augustus, 
Vespasian, Tiins, Nerva, Trajan, Adi’ian, Antoninus, 
Marcus Aui'elius, Pertinax, Alexander Severus; 
Claudius II., Tacitus, and Constantine the Great. 
What emperors were noted for their vices? Tiberius, 
Caligula, Nero, Otho, ViteUius, Domitian, Commodus, 
and Heliogabaliis. 'W^ho was emperor when Christ 
was bom? Augustus Ca?sar. Who was emperor 
when Chiist sulfered death? Tiberius, remarkable 
ibr the inconsistency of his character, and his dissolute 
way of life. Vlien was Cliristianity introduced into 
Rome? Tliiii;y j'ears after the death of Chiist. What 
emperors persecuted the Clmstians? Nero, Domi- 
tian, Trajan, Adrian, Severus, Maximinus, Decius, 
Valciian, Aiueliaii, Dioclesian, and Julian, sumamcd 
the Apostate; this prince was brought up in the 
Cliri&tian faith, but at tlie age of twenty-four was 
induced by the sophist Libanius, at Athens, to re- 
jiounce the religion of those who had massacred his 
family, and embrace paganism. What Roman em- 
peror ordered himselt' to be worshipped as a god? 
Caligula; but the Jews refused to obey the mandate: 
tills was the monster who wdshed his people had but 
one neck, that he might de&troy them at a blow," 
What Roman emperor set fire to his own capital, and 
afterwards laughed at the caljimity he had caused? 
Nero; this unaccoimtably cruel prince possessed splen- 
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did abilities, and received an accomplished education, 
I le poisoned Britannicus, put his own mother to death, 
and caused Seneca, Lucan, and others, to be assassi- 
nated: he appeared publicly as a mountebank, played 
on the violin, sang, and contended in the chariot-race; 
he was a persecutor of Cliristians also; he destroyed 
himself, A. d. 68. When was Jerusalem levelled with 
the ground? In the reign of Vespasian, emperor of 
the Eomans, by Titus, his son, a. d, 70. "Why did 
God permit the destruction of Jerusalem, his favoured 
city? On account of the great wickedness and 
repeated acts of impiety shown by the Jews, without 
the slightest symptoms of repentance. What occa- 
sioned the animosities between the Jews and Samari- 
tans? A difference in religious opinions respecting 
the place where God had appointed an altar to be 
erected: both Jews and Samaritans contested the 
point; the Jews declaring that God would be wor- 
shipped only in Jerusalem; the Samaritans, who were 
descended from the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
who had mingled with the Assyrian colonists, that in 
Samaria also he made his presence knowm; and they 
worship on Mount Gerizim. WLen the J ews, on their 
return from captivity, were about to rebuild the temple, 
the Samaritans desired permission to aid in the pious 
labour, but their request was rejected by the Jews, 
who looked upon their issue as mixed with heathens, 
and hence also the hatred between the J$ws and 
Samaritans in the time of our Saviour. 

AVhat has caused such frequent animosities between 
religious sects? Their bigotry. What calamities 
have befallen the ancient Jews? Jerusalem was taken 
by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, in the reign of 
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Zedekiah, and the Jews led captive thither; after the 
exjiiration of the seventy years’ captivity, Cjttis per- 
mitted them to rebuild their city, and restore it to 
its ancient splendour. It was forty years after the 
death of Christ when Titus destroyed the city; but 
he endeavoui'cd to save the temple, though without 
effect. How many Jews are computed to have 
perished during this siege, and its subsequent events? 

I, 100,000: those Jews who had been instrumental in 
the rebellion were crucified by the emperor’s command : 

II, 000 perished by hunger, 97,000 were taken pri- 
soners, and many of them sent into Egypt as slaves, 
some were devoured by wild beasts, in the public 
diversions; and it is not possible to conceive greater 
calamities than those this unfortunate people endui'ed. 
Who was the last king of the Jews? Agrippa II., 
being dethroned by the emperor Claudius, he serve(l 
in the army of Titus, against the very people over 
whom he had reigned. Who rebuilt J erusaleiu? The 
emperor Adrian; and, in derision of the Jews, he 
caused a marble statue of a hog to be placed over the 
principal gate of the city, this animal being the one 
they have a peculiar antipathy to. The modem Jem- 
Sidem has fallen successively into the hands of the 
Persians, the Saracens, the Christian powers engaged 
in the Crusades, and the Turks, who stHl keep posses- 
sion of it. Who was the famous Jewish historian? 
Josephus. 'Wlio WTO Pliny the elder? A famous 
naturalist, killed in an eruption of Mount Vcsuvias: 
he was the friend of the emperor Titus. Wlien were 
the greatest cruelties inflicted upon the Cliristians? 

In the reigns of Domitian and Dioclesian. Wlio wjia 
Agricola? The Roman governor of South Britain 
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m tbe time of Domitian; lie built a line of forts be- 
tween the rivers Forth and Clyde, to defend the 
Britons from the inroads of the Scots, whom he de- 
feated on the Grampian mountains. Vfho was Tacitus? 
A Roman historian, one of the greatest orators and 
s tatesmen of his time. Who was the first Christian 
emperor? Constantine the Great; fifteen emperors, 
aU professing Christianity, succeeded him. WTiat 
city was anciently ctdled Byzantium ? Constantinople ; 
the emperor Constantine the Great removed the seat 
of his government thither, that he might be nearer the 
Persians, whose power then began to be formidable to 
the Romans. What nations enslaved the Romans 
after the time of the emperor Constantine? The 
Goths and Vandals. Were the morals of the Romans 
better under the imperial or republican form oi 
government? Under the latter. When was the im- 
perial power in the most fiourishing state? In the 
reign of Trajan. Who was Justinian? A Roman em- 
peror, famed for collecting the Roman laws into one 
body, called the Code, to which he gave his own name. 
Who was Beiisaidus? A Roman general, who lived 
in the reign of Justinian, emperor of the east, a.d. 
561; after performing the gi'eatest services for his 
country, he was tmjustly deprived of all his dignities, 
and is said to have had liis eyes put out. What oc- 
casioned the overthrow of the Roman power? Its 
fall was owng to the luxury and corruption of the 
people, when the empire became too extensive. Who 
&sl laid the Roman power prostrate? Alario, king 
of the Goths, 410 years after Christ. What prince 
was cnlled the scourge of God, the destroyer of na- 
tioas? Attihi, king of the lluns^ because he ravaged 
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and destroyed the Eoman empire. Name the chief 
Italian curiosities, natural and artificial. The amphi- 
theatres, one at Rome, the other at Verona; the 
triumphal arches of Vespasian, Severus, and Con- 
stantine the Great ; the pillars of Trajan and Anto- 
ninus; the roads made by the consuls Appius, Flami- 
nius, andJEmilius; the Pantheon, anciently a temple, 
dedicated to the heathen gods; the catacombs; moimts 
JEtna and Vesuvius; the ruins of the city of Her- 
culaneum, almost destroyed in Nero’s time by an 
earthquake, and totally covered by the lava in the 
reign of Titus, and the city of Pompeii destroyed 
at the same time. Why are the fine arts neglected 
in Italy, which was femous for encouraging them? 
Because the modem Italians are sunk in ecclesias- 
tical slavery, and weakened by luxury and sensual 
pleasures. 

Name the most distinguished literary characters in 
the reign of Tiberius? Valerius Maximus, tlie 
compiler of memorable stories and events; Velleius 
Paterculus, the writer of the Grecian and Eoman 
history, from the defeat of Persius, king of Macedon, 
by the Romans, to the sixth year of Tiberius. What 
learned men flourished under the reign of Caligula? 
Few: Caligula declared open war upon the Muses, 
banished the works of Virgil and Lhy fi*om the 
public libraries, and would scarcely allow Homer 
better treatment; Seneca, and in short all men of 
eminent virtue and learning, were his aversion: Apion, 
the grammarian, however, lived in his reign; and 
Philo J udaeus, a J ewish writer upon moral philosophy. 
What great men flourished in the reign of Nero ? 
Seneca; Lucan, the poet ; Pcrsius> the satirist; Epic- 
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tetus, the moralist; and Petronius Arbiter, a Eoman 
writer, whose opinions were openly Epicurean 
Name some authors in the reign of Doinitian, 
Martial, the writer of epigrams; Juvenal, the satirist*, 
Josephus, the Jewish historian and antiquarian; and 
Quintilian, the celebrated instructor of youth. Name 
some in the reign of Trajan. Plutarch, the biogra- 
f)her; Pliry, the Younger, who was raised to the 
dignity of consul; Suetonius, who wrote the lives of 
the twelve Ctesurs; and Tacitus, the historian. Name 
some great men in the reign of Adiian. Ptolemy, 
the geographer and astronomer; Arrian, the historian , 
Auliis Gellius, the learned author of Attic Nights. 
Name some learned men in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. Galen, the physician; Justin, the histoiian; 
jElian, the natui’al philosopher; and Diogenes of 
Laertes, the Epiem’ean philosopher and biogi*apher. 
Who flourislied in the reign of Marcus Aurelius? 
J ustin Martyr, the Chidstian apologist, and Polyeaiq), 
bishop of Smyrna; they both suffered martjTdom : 
Hermogenes, the rhetorician, and Lucian, the cele- 
brated Greek critic and sathist, flourished. Who 
flourished under the emperor Severus? Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and Tertullian, celebrated fathers of the 
primitive Christian church, the latter also an elegant 
Latin writer; and Minutius Felix, the Eoman orator, 
and writer in defence of Christianity. Name some 
writer in the reign of Ileliogabalus. Origen of Alex- 
andria, one of the fathers of the church, who defended 
the 'Christian religion against the attacks of Celsus, 
the Epicurean philosopher. Name some in the reign 
of the emperor Alexander. Dion Cassius, the historian 
of the Roman History, written in Greek. Who 
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flourished in the reign of theemperor Decius? Plotinus, 
the celebrated Platonic philosopher, bom in Egypt, 
but a resident in Rome; and Cyprian, the ornament 
of the African church. Name some famous charactci's 
in the reign of Quintillus. Longinus, the celebx'ated 
critic and counsellor of the unhappy Zenobia, queen 
of Palmyra; he was beheaded by order of the emperoi 
Aurelian, a.b. 275; and PorjdijTy, the Je\^nsh philo- 
sophical writer. Porph 3 rry was originally a Cluibtian 
convert, but afterwards an apostate: from this ])eriod 
(the latter end of the third century) few writers of 
note appeared in the Roman empire, excepting the 
Chiistian fathers; the continual irmptions of the 
northern nations introduced new languages, new cus- 
toms; these turbulent times were little calculated for 
the cultivation of literary talents, and, after the Goths 
and Vandals had oveirun the empire, a nii>ht of men- 
tal darkness followed, from the tenth to the middle of 
the fifteenth century. During these dark ages the 
monks did good service to literature; the manu- 
scripts belonging to private individuals were, with 
few exceptions, destroyed, damaged, or lost, while 
those in religious houses were generally preserved. It 
is to their preservation we owe nearly all we know of 
ancient histor 5 \ 
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THE INVASION OF CiESAR 

TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

Iq statesmen tliou 
And patiiots feitile. 

Thomson, 

Name the six grand epochs in the history of Eng- 
land. The introduction of Christianity — ^the Norman 
conquest — the signing Magna Charta (which laid the 
foundation of English liberty) — the Eeformation, the 
Eestoration, and the Eevolution. To this enumer- 
ation may be added the enactment of the Eeform 
Bills in 1832 and 1868, by which the elective fran- 
chise was extended, many old boroughs disfranchised, 
and populous places admitted to a share in the re- 
presentation. When was Christianity introduced 
into England ? Sixty-three years after the death of 
Christ What was the Eeformation? A change 
from the Catholic to the Protestant opinions, insti- 
tuted in Germany by Luther, but which had been 
previously begun in England by Wicldiffe, and com- 
pleted by Henry VIII., who assumed the title of 
Head of the Church. When was the Eeformation 
be^n in Scotland and Ireland ? In Ireland, in the 
reign of Henry VIII ; in Scotland, in that of Mary, 
queen of Scots, by John Knox, the reformer. What 
gave rise to the reformation in this and foreign 
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countries ? The general sale of indulgences, or par- 
dons for sins, and the abandoned lives of the clergy. 
What was the Eestoration? Eestoring the kingly 
power, in the person of Charles II , after the death of 
Oliver OromwelL What was the Eevolution ? A 
change in the constitution, which took place' on the 
accession of William III. What tAvo great advan- 
tages did England gain by the lievolution ? The 
present constitution was firmly established, and the 
famous biU of Eights passed. What is meant by the 
constitution of England ? Its laws and government. 
What was the Bill of Eights ? A bill passed in the 
reign of William III., to confirm and secure the 
liberties of the people. 

Name the English lines of kings. Saxon, Danish, 
Norman, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, Orange, or 
Nassau, and that of Hanover or Brunswiclc How 
many princes were there of each line ? Seventeen 
Saxons, three Danes, four Normans, fourteen Planta- 
genets, five Tudors, six Stuarts, one Orange or Nassau, 
and six of the line of Brunswick. What is the 
ancient name for England ? Albion, or Britannia. 
Eor France? Gallia, or Gaul For Scotland? Cale- 
donia. For Ireland? Hibernia. For Wales? Cam- 
bria. For Holland? Batavia, or Belgium, For Spain ^ 
Iberia. For Portngul ? Lusitania. For Sweden and 
Denmark? Scandinavia. For Poland? Lithuania. 
For Switzerland? Helvetia. By whom were the 
Britons first conquered? By the Eomans. Julius 
Csesar first attempted this conquest, and the succeQd- 
ing emperors finally achieved it. Who were the 
Druids ? Priests of Biitian, whose principal residence 
was in the Isle of Anglesea wheie they performed 
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their idolatrous worship, and were held in great 
veneration by the people? How were the Druids 
clothed when they sacrificed? In long white gar- 
ments : they wore on their heads the tiara or sacred 
crown, their temples were encircled with a wreath of 
oak leaves, they held a so-called magic wand, and 
placed upon their heads a serpent’s egg, as an ensign 
of their order. TVliat plant did the DiuiJs hold in 
liigh estimation, and what traces have we of their 
places of worship? They reverenced the misletoe, 
and their altars or temples, called Cromlechs, may 
still be seen, as well as the rude chans of the arch- 
druid, the sacred circle, and the sacrificing stones, on 
which it is probable human victims were immolated. 
What became of the Druids ? Many were put to 
death by the emperor Hero’s command, when Britain 
became a Eoman province. How were public events 
transmitted to posterity, when the Britons were 
ignorant of printing and writing ? By their hards or 
poets, who were the only depositories of the national 
events. What Eoman emperor projected an invasion 
of Britain, gatliered only shells upon the coast, and 
then returned to Eome in triumph ? Caligula. What 
British generals distinguished themselves before the 
Saxon heptarchy was formed ? Cassibellaunus, Vor- 
tigern, Oaractacus, and prince Arthur. What was 
the exclamation of Oaractacus, when led in triumph 
through Eome ? “ How is it possible that a people 
possessed of such magnificence at home, should envy 
me' a humble cottage in Britain ? ” What q^ueen 
poisoned herself, to avoid the insults of the Eoman 
conqueror ? Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, in Britain. 
What two Saxon generals assisted in subduing Ens:- 
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land? Hengist and Horsa; tliey wore brothers; 
under their domination the ancient Britons were com- 
pelled to retire within Cambria, or escape to Armorica 
(Bretagne), in France. How was the Saxon Heptarchy 
constituted ? By the union and mutual agreement of 
seven Saxon princes, to divide England into seven 
different parts, each to take a share. Who was the 
first Christian king in Britain ? Ethelbert, fifth king 
of Kent Who raised the fi.rst sole monarchy upon 
the ruins of the Saxon heptarchy ? Egbert, king of 
Wessex, about 800 years after the death of Christ 
When did the clergy first collect tithes in England ? 
In the reign of Ethelwolf, successor to Egbert. What 
Saxon monarch erected a number of monasteries? 
Ethelbald. \7hat gave rise to monastic institutions 
in Christendom ? The persecutions which attended 
the first ages of the gospel, obliged some Christians 
to retire into deserts and unfrequented places ; their 
example gave so much reputation and weight to 
retirement, that the practice was continued when the 
reason ceased to exist. Name the best Saxon king ? 
Alfred the Great. What were the remarkable events 
of this reign ? He awoke anew the courage of his 
countrymen — attacked and expelled the Danes — 
defeated them at sea, and maintained himself in pos- 
session of his kingdom ; he encouraged learning and 
learned men, founded the University of Oxford, and 
divided England into shires or counties ; this prince 
first established a national militia, and put the Eug- 
lish navy upon a respectable footing ; houses wore 
built of brick in this reign. 

What were Peter's Pence? An annual tribute of 
a penny (some say of a sliilliiig), paid liy every 
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family in Britain to tlie reigning pope, on St. Peter's 
day, from the eighth century down to the reign of 
Henry VIIL : it was at first granted for the purpose 
of repairing and preserving the tombs of St. Peter 
'and St. Paul, in the city of Eome; and in the 
thirteenth century it exceeded the revenue of the 
kings of England. When was this tribute abolished ^ 
At the reformation, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
What was meant by ^Excommunication ? A decree 
of the pope, by which the nation or person excom- 
municated was deprived of aU religious rites, and 
solemnly devoted to the power of Satan. What 
English princes have the popes excommunicated? 
John, Henry VIIL, and Elizabeth. What is meant 
by laying a kingdom under an interdict ? By this 
the pope deprived the nation of all exterior rites of 
religion, except baptism and the communion to the 
dying; the people were forbidden the use of all 
meats, pleasures, and entertainments. What was 
the trial by Ordeal ? This superstitious custom was 
anciently very prevalent in Britain : there were three 
kinds of Ordeal; that by fire, that by cold water, 
and that by hot water. Describe them. In that by 
'fire, the accused were to wallc blindfolded and bare- 
footed over nine red-hot ploughshares, placed at 
unequal distances ; in that by cold water, the person 
accused was bound hands and feet, tlirown into a 
pond or river, and was then to clear himself by 
escaping drowning; in that by hot water, the hands 
and feet were plunged into scalding water: these 
ridiculous customs were totally laid aside in the 
reign of Henry III. Who founded the University of 
Cambridge ? Sigebert, King of East Anglia When 
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did tlie famous Guy, Earl of Warwick, live ? In tlie 
reign of Athelstan : Ms strength is said to have been 
matchless. He stood forth in single combat with 
Colbrand, the grand champion of the Danes, in a 
contest which was to determine the fate of the king- 
dom, at Memhill, near the walls of Winchester, where 
king Athelstan was beseiged: many memorials are 
shown in Warwick Castle and elsewhere, of this 
remarkable person ; but Ins history is so disfigured 
by fable, that it is almost rejected from our national 
records. What Saxon king was stabbed by an 
assassin ? Edmund, by Leolf the robber. Which of 
our princes was stabbed by order of his mother-in- 
law, at Corfe Castle ? Edward, called the Maityr : 
Elfrida, who commanded the execution of this treach- 
erous deed, was equally beautiful and wicked. When 
was the general massacre of the Danes ? In the 
r jign of Eilielred IL Which of the Saxon monarchs, 
after Alfred, was the most valiant ? Edmund Iron- 
side: on the death of Ethelred, he took the field 
against Canute, the Danish king, and sustained a 
defeat at Assingham, in Essex, in consequence of the 
defection of Edric, Duke of Mercia. A compromise 
was then efiected, which gave the midland and 
northern counties to Canute, while Edmund was to 
hold the southern. At the instigation of the traitor 
Edric he was shortly after murdered, by two of his 
servants, at Oxford, whereby the Danish prince 
became master of the entire kingdom. Which of our 
kings, by a memorable speech, reproved the flattery 
of Ms courtiers ; and what was the substance of *it? 
Canute the Great, first of the Danish line : he 
''^’dered his chair to be placed upon the sea-shoia 
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•Wien tlie tide was coming in, and commanded tlie 
sea to retire ; lie feigned to sit some time, expecting 
its submission, till the waves began to surround bim, 
and then, turning to his courtiers, he exclaimed. 

The titles of lord and master only belong to Mm 
whom earth and seas are ready to obey.” When was 
paper first made in England? In the reign of 
Harold, successor to Canute. '\Yhat is remarkable of 
Hardicanute ? He was a weak and degenerate prince ; 
he died from excessive drinking, and in him ended 
the Danish line. What laws did Edward the Con- 
fessor collect? Those of the Danes, Saxons, and 
Mercians, which he abridged and amended; and, 
till the twentieth year of the reign of William the 
Conqueror, they were considered as the common law 
of England. 

Name the principal events in the time of William 
the Conqueror. The battle of Hastings, fought 
between William and Harold, when the latter was 
killed; Doomsday book compiled; the curfew bell 
established; sheriffs appointed; the Hew Forest in 
Hampshire enlarged, to effect wMch thirty-sis: villages 
were destroyed ; and the feudal law introduced ; the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury over 
the see of York confirmed at a national synod; 
Horman French introduced in all pleadings m the 
supreme courts — (tHs custom continued until the 
reign of Edward III.) ; and the foundation of the 
Tower of London laid by the king, who gx'anted to 
the city of London their first chaiter. What was 
Doomsday Book ? An account of the value of every 
maMs estate, the number of cattle and servants upon 
it ; the Down survey in Ireland is analogous in its 
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uses to tHs ancient record. Wliat was the Curfew 
Bell ? A bell ordered to be rung every night at eight 
o’clock, when the English were to put out their fires 
and candles ; they were obliged also, in this reign, to 
give up their arms. Y/ hat was meant by the Eeuda i 
Xaw ? Estates held by this law were occupied by 
men who were obliged to assist the owner of the 
estate, engage in his quarrels, and do to him other 
actual services ; these men paid no rent : in process 
of time this law was so much abused, that when a 
gentleman sold his estate, the farmer who lived upon 
it, his children, and stock of cattle, were sold also. 
When was the custom of beheading introduced 1 By 
William the Conqueror : musical notes were 
invented in this reign, by a Erenchman : the English 
were in general at this time ilhtemte, rude, and bar-, 
barous ; but in this century began what is commonly 
termed the age of chivalry in Europe, when anarchy 
and barbarism were abolished, and civilization and 
politeness uf manners first mtroduced. \Ylien was 
Westminster Hall built ? In the reign of William 
Eufus ; this king was noted for his oppressions and 
his irrehgiom When were the fibrst Crusades, or holy 
wars ? In the reign of William Eufus ; they were 
undertaken by the Christian nations of the West, to 
rescue Jerusalem and the tomb of our Saviour from 
the hands of the Saracens and Turks, who were in- 
fidels; they were carried on from the end of the 
eleventh to the end of the thirteenth century. Who 
was the faniDUs S,ila(lin or Salahedchn ? A sultan of 
Egypt and S\ vm, successor of king Noureddm, born 
at Tecnib m 1187. He besieged and took Jerusalem, 
made Guy de Lusignan prisoner, and slew Chatillon 
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wifcli Ms own tand on tlie plains of Tiberias : tMs 
famous victory, and Lis subsequent reduction of 
J enisalem, were the immediate occasions of tbe first 
crusade : Saladm was magnificent in bis public un- 
dertakings, but frugal in his private expenses ; he was 
a fanatic in religion, but faithful to his promises : his 
hatred of the. Christian name arose from the atrocious 
massacre of Mahommedan pilgrims by the French 
Lord,Du Challon, wMch massacre Saladin had pledged 
Mmself to revenge. At this period was founded the 
military order of Llamelukes, so called from the 
Arabic word memeliky a slave : at first 12,000 slaves 
were embodied in a corps ; cMefly Turks from Ohap- 
chak, who gradually acquired power and influence 
until the year 1254, when they placed Ibegh, one of 
their number, on the throne of Egypt : their dominion 
was terminated by Selim I, in 1517. The whole race 
was exterminated in one hour, by Mehemet AH, 
Pacha of Egypt, 1835. 

Who made the first king's speech upon record? 
Henry I. ; he was surnamed Beau Olerc, on account 
of Ms great learning. What was meant by Knights 
Templars ? TMs was a military order of knighthood, 
instituted in the time of Henry I., to defend the 
temple and holy sepulchre at Jerusalem ; also Chris- 
tian strangers from the assaults of infidels, WMch 
of our kings was Earl of Blois ? Stephen, grandson 
to William the Conqueror, by Ms daughter Adela ; 
Ms father Stephen, Earl of Blois, fell in the crusades 
against the Saracens : Stephen usurped the English 
throne. Which of them was Earl of Anjou ? Henry 
II., the first of the Plantagenets ; the loadstone's 
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attractive power, glass windows, and surnames, were 
first known in liis reign. 

^VIlo was prime minister to Henry II. ? Thomas h, 
Becket, Archhisliop of Canterhnry: Becket heing 
murdered at King Henry’s instigation, the king con- 
sented to perform penance at his tomb, to humour 
the superstition of the people, who believed him to be 
a saint, as he had been canonized by the church of 
Borne : the famous Earl of Pembroke lived in this 
reign. What king was crowned twice, and taken 
prisoner in Germany, on his return from the Holy 
Land 1 Eichard I., surnamed Cceur de Lion on ac- 
count of his valour : Eichard first assumed the motto 
of " God and my right,” and affixed it to his arms : a 
total eclipse of the sun happened in this reign, when 
the stars were visible at ten in the morning ; wheat 
was sold at £6 per quarter : two suns appeared, which 
were only to be distinguished by the aid of instru- 
ments ; sheriffs or bailiffs were appointed, and com- 
panies or societies first established in this reign. 
When did Eobin Hood and Little Jolm live ? In the 
time of Eichard L ; Eobin Hood was said to be the 
Earl of Huntingdon, who was outlawed for some 
misdemeanours committed at court, upon which he 
and his attendant. Little J ohn, concealed themselves 
in Sherwood Forest, in Nottinghamshire, and lived by 
plunder. What action of Eichard L does history 
record most in favour of his noble way of thinldng ? 
The pardon of his brother John, after repeated trea- 
sons ; he then said, " I forgive you, and wish I could 
as easily forget your injuries, as you wiU my pardon.” 
'Which of our kings was called Sans Terre, or Lack- 
land ? John ; he put out the eyes of his nephew. 
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Ariliur, duke of Bretagne, wlio was the nearest in 
successibn to the throne, and afterwards tlirew him 
down a precipice ; astronomy, chemistry, and distil- 
lery, were first common in Europe in this reign. Who 
signed Magna Charta? John; before he was pre- 
vailed upon to sign this, he surrendered his crown to 
the pope, consenting to hold it afterwards tributary 
to Eome, on condition that the Pope should accom- 
modate a q^uarrel between John and Philip IL, king 
of Prance. What was Magna Oharta ? A bill, or act 
of parliament, granting the barons and citizens greater 
privileges than they had ever enjoyed before : by this 
act, which was passed A.D. 1205, the obligation 
of the feudal law was abolished, and English 
freedom restored, and guaranteed Who afterwards 
revoked Magna Charta? John's son, Henry HI; 
but the people obliged him to confirm it in every 
point. When was the Court of Common Pleas first 
instituted, and when were aldermen appointed ? In 
the reign of Henry IIL ; the first regular parliaments 
were called by Henry ; this is one of the longest reigns 
recorded, extending to fifty-six years, being exceeded 
only by that of George HL, which lasted fifty-nine 
years. 

When was marriage first solemnized in churches ? 
In the reign of Henry III. ; magnifying glasses and 
magic lanterns were also invented in this king’s reign, 
by Eoger Bacon, the monk. What other improve- 
ments were introduced in the reign of Henry III. ? 
Cider, linen, and tapestry were first made in England, 
and the seaman's compass, said to be known to the 
Cliinese in 400, was first used in England. 

What was the Inquisition? An ecclesiastical 
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jurisdiction appointed for tlie examination and trial 
and punisliment of sucli persons as were suspected of 
entertaining heretical opinions, that is, opinions differ- 
ing from those held by the Eomish Church. Can you 
give me some account of the acts of the Incjuisitioii ? 
As early as the year 306, inquisitors were appointed, 
their only punishment being excommunication ; but in 
the year 382 the power of putting to death was given to 
tlie Inquisitors. The Holy office, as it was termed, was 
introduced into Italy in 1251, in Spam 1478, by the 
Bull of Pope Sixtus. They established their court 
in the Dominican convent, at Seville, which soon bo- 
came too small to hold the numerous victims, many 
of whom were accused from malicious motives, or the 
hope of favour from the Church. In 1481, 298 here- 
tics were bmiit m Seville alone, and many persons 
acknowledged their behef in Eomish doctrines, to 
escape the cruel tortures to which they were subjected. 
The total number of victims to this infamous court 
exceeded 300,000. It was janally abohshed by the 
Spanish Cortes in 1820. 

What were the discoveries and improvements in the 
reign of Edward I. ? Geography and the use of the 
globes were introduced; tallow candles and coals 
V ere first in common use ; windmills invented ; and 
at this period wine was sold only as a cordial, in 
apothecaries’ shops. What accident did Edward 1. 
meet with while in the Holy Land ? He was wounded 
there with a poisoned arrow ; but his faithful queen, 
Eleaonra, is said to have sucked the poison from' the 
wound, and restored him to health : at the death of 
this queen, many years after, Edward erected stone 
crosses at every place where her corpse rested on its 
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■way to interment; the remains of some of these are 
still visible — ^that at Waltham Cross, in Hertford, is 
the most beautiful as well as most perfect : this prince 
was surnamed Longshanks, on account of the great 
length of his legs. AVhat king is said to have in- 
humanly ordered a general massacre of the Welsh 
bards ? Edwai’d I : after the conquest of Wales and 
the death of Llewellyn, its last prince of Welsh 
extraction ; he and David, his brother, were cruelly 
beheaded, and their bodies treated with the greatest 
indignity. Who was William Wallace ? A famous 
Scottish hero who, in the time of Edward I., bravely 
endeavoured to defend the liberties of Ms country 
against the English. What became of him? He 
was defeated at the battle of Falkirk, in 1298, and 
shortly after being taken prisoner, through the trea- 
chery of Sir John Monteith, was conveyed to London, 
and there suffered the death of a traitor, 27th Augtist, 
1305. Who first bestowed the title of Prince of 
Wales upon his eldest son? Edward L, to reconcile 
the Welsh to their subjection. When was the battle 
of Bannockburn fought with the Scots? In the 
reign of Edward II. : the English lost it. IsTame the 
chief favourites of Edward II. Gaveston and the 
two De Spencers. When was the order of Knights 
Templars abolished? In the time of Edward 11. 
Why ? Because many of the knights were charged 
with high crimes and misdemeanours; fifty-nine of 
them residing in France, with their grand master, 
were arrested and burnt alive. Who was king of 
Scotland in this reign? Pohert Bruce, celebrated 
for his valour and fortitude. What remarkable 
events affiicted England at this time ? A dreadful 
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famine, whicL. continued tliree years, and the most 
severe earthquake ever known m Britain. What 
death did Edward IL suffer ? He was dethroned, and 
afterwards cruelly murdered in Berkeley Castle, 
Gloucestershire. 

Name the most remarkable events in the reign of 
Edward IIL The battles of Cressy and Poictiers 
Jthe former gained by the genius and courage of the 
Black Prince, at the age of sixteen), the seige of 
Calais, the institution of the order of the Garter, and 
the battle of Neville's Cross, in which David Bruce, 
king of Scotland, was taken prisoner by Phihppa, 
Edwards queen ; the invention of gunpowder, by 
Swartz, a monk of Cologne, ad. 1320: the art of 
weaving cloth brought into England from Flanders : 
copper money first used in Scotland and Ireland, and 
painting in oil mvented by John Van Eyck. What 
ribbon do the Knights of the Garter wear ? A blue 
ribbon : it is esteemed the most honourable order the 
English hava Name the great men in the reign of 
Edward III. The Black Prince, John Duke of 
Lancaster, the Earl of Sahsbury, and the Duke of 
York What was the character and fate of the 
Black Prince ? He was valiant, prudent, and accom- 
plished : he died in the prime of hfe, of a consump- 
tion, regretted by all. It has been remarked that 
John of Guant, Duke of Lancaster, though so nearly 
allied to royalty, never ascended the throne, being 
the son of Edward III, the father of Henry IV., and 
the uncle of Eichard IL Upon what grounds did 
Edward IIL assert his claims to the French monarchy ? 
In right of his mother, Isabella, who was sister to the 
late king of France. What law destroyed this claim ? 
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Tlie Salic Law. What gave rise to the SalJb\aw in 
France ? The Salii : the original inhabitant 
law which excluded females from the inheritance' 
any landed possession ; the Franks or French adopted 
this rule, and applied it to the succession of the 
throne, excluding women from sovereign power, 
Name some discoveries and improvements made in 
the time of Edward III. Grold was first coined, can- 
nons used, turnpikes and clocks introduced, and the 
woollen manufactory first established, Wmdsor Cas^ 
tie re-built. Trinity Sunday first observed, the first 
speaker of the House of Commons chosen, and the 
title of Esq^uire given to people of fortuna What 
king caused his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, to be 
privately smothered at Calais ? Eichard II. ; to rid 
himself of a monitor whom he feared. By whom was 
the Poll Tax first levied ? By Eichard II What was 
it? A tax of one shilling, ordered to be paid by 
every person above fifteen ; it occasioned an insur- 
rection of the people, because the rich paid no more 
than the poor. Who headed this insurrection ? Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw, two of the common people ; 
it was with some difficulty quelled. What two great 
noblemen did Eichard II. banish? The Dukes of 
Hereford and Norfolk ; but Hereford returned with 
an army before the expiration of his banishment, and 
deprived Eichard of his crown and life. Where did 
Eichard end his days ? In Pontrefact Castle, where he 
was starved, or, as some say, assassinated. What were 
the improvements in this reign ? The manufactory 
of wooUen broad-cloth was carried to great perfection, 
3ide-saddles and spectacles first became common in 
England, and cards were invented in France. For 

r 2 
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whom were cards invented ? !For Charles YI., king 
of France, called the Well-beloved; he was insane 
the greater part of his reign ; and cards were invented 
for his amusement during Ms intervals of reason. 

When was the office of Champion of England first 
instituted ? In the reign of Eichard II. What are 
his duties ? On the king’s coronation day, he rides 
up Westminster Hall on a wMte horse, proclaiming 
the sovereign by his usual titles; he then throws down 
his gauntlet (or iron glove), challenging any one to take 
it up and fight him, who does not believe the monarch 
then present to be lawful heir to the crown. This 
office is hereditary in the Dymock family. Who was 
the first king of the house of Lancaster ? Henry IV., 
surnamed Bolingbroke ; he was the eldest son of John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and born in 1367. 
When wns the battle of Otterbourne or Cherry Chase ? 
In the reign of Henry TV . : Owen Glendower and 
Harry Hotspur flourished at tHs period ; the former 
was a valiant Welshman — ^the latter, son to the earl of 
Northumberland ; from his ardent valour he derived 
his name. What distinguished characters lived in 
this reign? Chaucer and Gower, both English poets ; 
and WMliam of Wykeham, bishop of Winchester. 
Who was Wicklifie ? A reformer, patronised by John 
of Gaunt; he has the merit of being the first to pro- 
test openly against the errors of the Eoman church, 
and was famed for his learning and piety. What order 
of knighthood did Henry IV. institute ? That of the 
Bath in 1399 : the knights wear a red ribbon. It 
was revised in 1725, in George IL’s reign, and ex- 
tended by George IV. when Prince Eegent. The 
other British orders are, — of the Garter, of the 
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Thistle, of St. Patrick : the decorations of Knight- 
hood are a collar and ribbon. Who gained the 
battles of Harfleur and Agincoiirt? Henry V, 
surnamed of Monmouth: they were fought against 
the French; Henry was afterwards, by the treaty 
of Troyes, declared heir to the French monarchy, 
and regent of France and hTormandy. \^lien were 
the followers of Wickliffe first severely persecuted ^ 
In the reign of Henry V. ; Lord Cobliam was one of 
the first martyrs to this cause : he excited the resent- 
ment of the clergy by transcribing and distributing 
the works of Wickliffe amongs the people in St 
Giles’s fields ; and they in consequence circulated a 
report, which they caused to be made known to the 
king, that Lord Cobhain, at the head of 20,000 
Lollards, was marching to destroy him, upon which a 
bill of attainder was passed against him. What death 
did he suffer? He was roasted before a slow fire 
A.I). 1417, because he refused to subscribe to Eoman 
Catholic opinions. What happened to Henry Y. when 
Prince of Wales ? Sir ‘Wilham Gascoigne sent him 
to prison, for contempt of his authority. Eelate the 
story. One of his dissolute companions being brought 
before this magistrate for some offence, Henry, w^ho 
was present, was so provoked at the issue of the trial, 
that he struck the judge in open court. Sir William, 
fully sensible of the reverence due to his authority, 
committed the prince to prison. When the king 
heard it, he exclaimed, '' Happy is the king, who has 
a ‘subject endowed with conrage to execute the laws 
upon such an ojBfender ; still more happy in havmg a 
son willing to submit to such chastisement V' 

Name the three principal events in the reign of 
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Henry YL The civil wars, the siege of Orleans, and 
the loss of Piance. Why were these civil wars 
engaged in ? Because the houses of York and Lan- 
caster contended for the throne : their divisions were 
occasioned by the claim which Eichard, Duke of 
York, laid to the throne, in the reign of Henry YI 
of Lancaster. What are civil wars ? They are wars 
between those people who live under the same 
government, and are more to be held in detestation 
than any other ; since they can be of no advantage 
to the nation, but, on the contrary, cause endless 
divisions, and totally put a stop to trade. Who was 
it obliged the English to raise the siege of Orleans 1 
A young Trenchwoman, named Joan of Arc, but 
called from that event the Maid of Orleans, who 
Leaded her countrymen against the generals of 
Henry VL, and gained great advantages over them, 
Charles YIL, of France, ennobled the Maid of Orleans, 
her father, three brothers, and all their descendants, 
even by the female line — and her statue in hroiize 
adorns one of the sc[uares of the city she rescued 
from the enemy. What French countries did England 
formerly possess? Bretagne, Maine, Anjou, Toiuaine, 
Hoimandy, Gascony, and Guionne. When was the 
battle of Wakefield fought? In Henry VL's reign, 
between the Yorkists and Lancastrians : in this en- 
gagement, Bichard Duke of York, and his son, were 
shun. What other celebrated battles were fought in 
tliis reign ^ Those of Towfcon and Tewkesbury; after 
the latter, Edward, son of Henry YL, was murdereli 
in cold blood by Eicliard, Duke of Gloucester. Who 
was Henry YI.’s wife? Margaret of Anjou, a woman 
of keen penetration, undaunted spirit, and exq^ihsite 
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beauty : she fonglit twelve pitched battles in her 
husband's cause, but ambition, not affection, guided 
her actions ; and, wanting principle, she may engage 
our pity, but has no title to our esteem and reverence. 
What were the discoveries and improvements in this 
reign? The Azores and Cape Verd Islands were 
discovered : the Vatican library founded in Eome : 
caps and jewels were first worn, and pumps invented 
What is the national debt? Money borrowed by 
the government of the nation, for which they pay 
such interest as may be agreed to the lenders. IsTame 
the first king of the house of York. Edward IV, : in 
the reign of this prince printing was introduced, and 
polite literature encouraged among the English: 
Angola was settled by the Portuguese, violins were 
invented, and the first idea of electricity given. How 
did Edward IV. recompense the services of his 
brother, the Duke of Clarence? He caused Clarence, 
upon some slight accusation, to be drowned in a butt 
of Malmsey wine. What king married Lady Elizabeth 
Grey ? Edward IV. Name the most famous warrior 
at this period The Earl of Warwick, commonly 
called the kmg-maker, because he deposed and rein- 
stated Henry VI. and Edward IV. Name some other 
distinguished English generals. The Earls of Talbot 
and Salisbury; the Dukes of York, Bedford, and 
Mortimer. What king was smothered in the Tower 
by his uncle's order? Edward V. Who was his 
imcle ? Kichard HI., Duke of Gloucester, last of the 
line of Plantagenet, who succeeded him upon the 
throne. What were the improvements in this reign? 
Post-horses and stages were established The Earl 
of Elvers and Lord Hastings were beheaded in this 
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reign. “Wliat were Eichard III/s best public actions? 
The strictness with which he enforced the laws, and 
the establishment of the hardware manufactory, by 
prohibiting the importation of articles as could be 
made in England. When was the Herald's Office 
instituted? In the reign of Eichard HI; this 
king was killed at the battle of Bosworth field, in 
defence of his crown, when engaged against Henry 
Earl of Eichmond, afterwards Henry VII. ; Eichard 
was the first king who established English consuls 
abroad, Horace Walpole (in a work called Historic 
Doubts ”) has endeavoured with much ingenuity to 
rescue the memory of Eichard III. from the ignominy 
uniformly attached to it, and from the imputation of 
having caused the death of Edward V. and his 
brother; how successfully must be left to the judg- 
ment of his readers. When was America discovered? 
In Henry VIL's reign, by Christopher Columbus, a 
native of Genoa; Sebastian Cabot, another famous 
navigator, hved at this period ; he was born at Bristol 
about the year 1477, entered the service of Spain, 
and discovered or revisited Newfoundland, as well as 
the most important places in South America ; he re- 
turned to England, obtained a pension from the 
crown, and died, leaving a high character as a skilful 
navigator and a man of shining abilities : he was author 
of a large map of the world, and was the first who 
noticed the variations of the compass. When was 
the rebellion headed by Perkin Warbeck ? In the 
reign of Henry VIL Who was Perkin? An im- 
postor, who pretended to be the son of Edward IV.; 
the prudence and sagacity of Henry defeated thi^, 
and many other plots against his government. What 
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■were tlie discoveries and improvements in tliis reign? 
Shillings were first coined in England ; G-reek gener- 
ally taught in schools ; a passage to the East Indies 
discovered by the Portuguese ; trade and commerce 
were greatly encouraged with foreign nations ; and 
maps and sea-charts now began to be commonly used 
in England. What king first assumed the title of 
Majesty? Henry VIIL: till his reign the English 
kings were styled Your Grace, or Your Highness : 
Henry also received the title of Defender of the 
Faith, from the pope. Wliy ? On account of a book 
which he published against the opinions of Luther ; 
this title our kings still retain. In whose person 
were the houses of York and Lancaster imited ? In 
that of Henry VIII. ; his claims on both sides were 
equal, as his mother was of the house of York, his 
father of the Ime of Lancaster. 

Name some of the most remarkable events in the 
reign of Henry VIIL ? The Reformation was begun ; 
the battle of the spurs fought between the English and 
the French; and the battle of Flodden Field, in 
which James IV. king of Scotland, with the flower 
of his nobility, fell. When did Luther and Calvin 
live ? In the reign of Henry VIII.; they were two 
celebrated reformers. Luther was a German, and 
Calvin a native of Picardy. What was meant by a 
Reformer? One who protested against and endea- 
voured to reform the errors of the Romish church. 
In .what great points do Catholics and Protestants 
differ? The Catholics worship images, the saints, 
and the Virgin Mary; they believe in seven 
sacraments, and when they commemorate our Lord's 
supper, they think they eat the real body and drink 
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the actual blood of Christ ; they also acknowledge 
the pope as supreme head of the church. Who 
was the first pope that decreed the infallibility 
of the popes in general? Gregory VII, contempo- 
rary with WiUiam the Conqueror ; and this doctrine 
of infallibility was established by Leo X , as a defence 
against the opinions of Luther. Who was prime 
minister to Henry VIIL? Cardinal Wolsey. Who 
were his two great cotemporaries ? Francis L, king 
of France, and Charles Y., emperor of Germany. 
Fame the discoveries and improvements at this 
period. The Bermuda, Japan, Ladrone, and Philip- 
pine Isles were discovered : soap, hats, and needles 
were first made in England: Peru was discovered 
and settled : the articles of religion and the bible first 
printed in an English edition. What great men 
suffered death in this reign ? Sir Thomas Moore, the 
lord chancellor ; Fisher, Bishop of Eochester (tutor to 
Henry) ; Lord Surrey, famed for his love of hterature ; 
and Edward Bohun, Duke of Buckingham ; Wolsey, 
too, was impeached, but died of a broken heait before 
his trial ; this prelate is said to have mtrigued for the 
papal chair. 

When were the Knights of Ehodes first called by 
the title of the Knights of Malta ? In the reign of 
Henry VIIL WTiy ? Because the emperor Charles 
V. gave the island of Malta to the knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, when they were expelled the isle 
of Ehodes by the Turks, under Soliman IL Upon 
what condition were these knights admitted ? They 
were to be of noble blood, to be unmarried, 600 to 
reside upon the island, and the rest to appear when 
called upon : they took a vow to defend Malta from 
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tlie invasions of the Turks ; and were governed hj 
thirty superior knights and a grand master, chosen 
from their body; in 1798, Buonaparte made himself 
master of this island, on his expedition to Egypt, 
through the treachery of one of the order, which he 
totally abolished ; but the French garrison at Yaletta 
were compelled, by famine, to capitulate to the 
English, who were confirmed in the possession by 
the treaty of Paris in 1814. What act, passed in 
Plenry YIII.'s reign, showed the servile adulation of 
his peoiile, and his own contempt of justice ? It was 
enacted, that the same obedience should be paid to 
the king’s proclamation as to an act of parliament ; 
that the king should not pay his debts, and that those 
who had already been paid by him should refund the 
money. What order of knighthood was mstituted 
in the time of Henry YIIL ? Tliat of the Thistle, by 
James Y., king of Scotland; the knights wear a 
green ribbon. Who were the Jesuits? A religious 
order, founded by Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniard, in the 
reign of Henry YIII. They rose to power and in- 
fluence above all other religious orders, though their 
rules strictly prohibit members of the order to accept 
any office in the church. On account of their busy, 
mtriguing spirit, their admission into France was 
long resisted by its monarchs ; Peter the Great of 
Russia expelled them j&om his empire in 1719. The 
order had acquired the inveterate hatred of the French 
people, from the day on which Henri Quatre was 
assa’ssinated by the Jesuit, EavaiRac; and in 1773 
the* order was finally dissolved at Rome, but their in- 
fluence was such that individually they continued 
rich and independent. In 1780 there were 9000 
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Jesuits out of Italy, supposed to be secretly under 
tlie guidance of a superior. The order was silently 
restored in Sicily in 1804, solemnly re-established 
in Eome by Pope Pius VII. in 1814, and soon after 
reappeared in several of those countries whence it had 
been ejected A college was granted them in Modena 
in 1815, and they took possession of the Collegimi 
Romanum in that city in 1824. They re-entered 
Prance with the Eestoration, under the title of 
"Brothers of the Faith;” and during many years 
had charge of several flourishing colleges, which 
were, however, closed in 1828. A few of these have 
been re-opened since 1848. They have also main- 
tained a reputation for learning ; and seminaries for 
the education of youth are yet conducted by members 
of the order in England and Ireland, but the order 
has outlived its political power. The German Em- 
peror (William, King of Prussia), banished the 
Jesuits from Germany in 1872, 
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QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY, 

from the reformation to the present time. 


Fair thy reno-wn. 

In awful sages, and m nohle bards. 

ThorMon. 

When was the battle of Pinkey, or Musselburgh, 
fought with the Scots? In the reign of Edward VL 
Who was protector during the minority of Edward? 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset. Name Edward VL’s 
best public action. Promoting and establishing the 
Eeformation by act of Parliament. He ordered that 
a bible should be kept in every church ; that evening 
prayers should be read in English in the king’s chapel, 
and that popish images should be burnt. What 
insurrection was there during this reign ? One headed 
by Ket, a tanner, a discontented seditious fellow ; he 
raised an army in Norfolk, but was defeated by 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who slew 2000 of his fol- 
lowers, and afterwards hanged Ket in chains on the 
top of Norwich Castle. To whom did Edward YL 
leave the crown ? To Lady Jane Grey, his cousin ; 
the council proclaimed her queen, but she reigned 
only ten days, and was then deposed by Mary, 
Edward’s sister, and only daughter of Henry VIIL 
and Catherine of Arragon. Name the discoveries 
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and improvements in tHs reign. Engraving and 
knitting stockings were invented; the Common 
Prayer Book was compiled, and published in English ; 
the Psalms of David were translated into verse; half- 
crowns were first coined in England ; and the study 
of anatomy was revived. When were Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley and Lady Jane Grey beheaded? In the 
reign of Maiy. Why? Because Jane, the wife of 
Dudley, stood in Mary’s way to the throne. To 
whom was Mary married? To Philip II., king of 
Spain: Mary was a zealous advocate for the Catholic 
faith, and repealed all the acts of her brother Edward, 
passed in favour of the Keformation; she caused the 
Protestants to be burnt in Smithfield as heretics; the 
Bishops Gardiner and Bonner assisted her in the exe- 
cution of these barbarities: Cranmer, Eidley, Latimer, 
Hooper, and Farrar, with near 300 others, perished 
at the stake in this reign. When did the English 
lose Calais? In the reign of Mary: the celebrated 
Duke of Guke reconquered it. What improvements 
were made in the arts in Mary’s time? Hemp and 
flax were first planted in England; and the horse- 
guards instituted; coaches first used; starch was also 
invented. 

Name the principal events in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Sir Francis Drake’s voyage round the world; the 
Spanish Armada defeated ; the Irish rebellion sup 
pressed ; and the execution of Mary, queen of Scota 
What was the Spanish Armada? A fleet of ships, sent 
0 ut by Philip 11. of Spain, to invade England. How 
did Elizabeth evince her modesty, and trust in God, 
after the defeat of the Spanish Armada? By ascrib- 
ing the victory less to English bravery alone, than to 
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the mercSM interposition of Providence; and she 
ordered a medal to be struck, which represented a 
fleet beaten by a tempest, and falling foul of each 
other, with this inscription, ^^He blew with his wind, 
and they were scattered ” Many of the Spanish men 
of war, and of which no mention is made in history, 
were lost on the western coast of Ireland, Who was 
Mary, queen of Scots? Daughter to James V,, king 
of Scotland, and cousin to Flizabeth : she was famed 
for her beauty and misfortunes. Who was Mary’s 
chief counsellor ; David Pizzio, an Italian. Name 
Mary’s husbands. Francis 11., long of France; 
Henry, Lord Damley and Duke of Albany, in Scot* 
land ; and the Eaxl of BothweU, afterwards Duke of 
the Orkneys ; Mary was eighteen years a prisoner in 
England, and was at length executed at Fotheringay 
Castle, in Northamptonshire- Name some men of 
genius in Elizabeth’s reign. Shakspere and Spencer. 
For what are Shakspere’s works particularly flamed? 
For the wit, variety, and genius displayed through- 
out, no two characters being alike. When did the 
Scots first openly declare themselves Protestants! In 
the reign of their queen, Mary. What is the estab- 
lished religion of the Scots now? Calvinism : which 
takes its name firom Calvin, whose opinions they 
follow : the reformation in Scotland was eflfected by 
John Knox, who resembled Luther in personal in- 
trepidity and popular eloquence, and approached 
Calvin in his religious sentiments and the severity of 
his manners. Who were the most distinguished naval 
officers in Elizabeth’s reign! Drake, Howard, Haw- 
kins, Frobisher, and Kaleigh. Name some great men 
in Elizabeth’s reign Sir Philip Sydney, Lord Bur- 
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leighj the Earl of Leicester, the Earl of Essex, and 
Sir Francis Walsingham. Sir Philip Sydney aimed 
at the cromi of Poland ; but Elizabeth was unwilling 
to promote his advancement, lest she should lose so 
bright an ornament to her court. 

When happened the dreadful massacre of Protest 
tants at Paris ? On St. Bartholomew’s day, in the 
reign of Charles IX. of France, and Elizabeth, queen 
of England. What memorable answer did the Vis- 
count D’Ortez, one of Charles’s nobility, give hhn 
when he sent a circular letter to command the exe- 
cution of the Protestants 1 This; Your majesty has 
many faithful subjects in this city of Bayonne, but 
not one executioner.'’ Name the chief leaders on the 
Catholic and Protestant sides in France, during the 
civil wars there. On the Catholic were Charles IX., 
the two D’okes of Guise, and Catherine de Medicis, 
the chief instigator of the wars ; on the Protestant, 
the Prince of Conde, Admiral Coligni, and Henry 
the Great, then king of Navane. When was the 
dave trade first practised in England? In the reign 
of Elizabeth : it was introduced by Sir John Haw- 
kins. What has caused its gradual abolition in 
most countries 1 The sense which the generality of 
mankind have of the oppi^ssion and inhumanity its 
defenders have exercised upon their fehow-creaturos. 
What young Englishman was at the head of a con- 
spiracy against Elizabeth, to place her rival upon the 
throne? Anthony Babington, who was afterwards 
executed. Name the discoveries, inventions, and im- 
provements, in Elizabeth’s reign. Stops were intro- 
duced in reading and writing; coaches and watches 
first common in England; the study of botany was 
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i'^ivived; knives first made in England; Holland 
declared a republic; and criminals first sentenced to 
transportation. Name tbe first prince of the Stuart 
line who reigned in England. James I. of England, 
and VI. of Scotland, called the Solomon of his age. 
What remarkable event happened to James before 
he ascended the English throne 1 Earl Gowrie^s con- 
spiracy against him, who incited James to his house, 
and took him prisoner; but the king was afterwards 
rescued by his attendants. What were the most 
remarkable occurrences in this reign! The gunpowder 
plot was discovered and defeated; and the celebrated 
Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded. WTiat was the gun- 
powder plot? A scheme of the Roman Catholics, to 
blow up both houses of parliament by laying a train 
of gunpowder under them. Who was Sir Walter 
Raleigh? A femous historian and navigator. When 
' was the first general assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land? In the reign of J ames I. Name the improve- 
ments in the time of James I. The circulation of the 
blood was discovered; telescopes were invented; the 

t 

baronets created ; mulberry-trees first planted in Eng- 
land, and potatoes brought thither. 

WTiat is meant by Highland Clans? Tribes of 
.Scotch Highlanders: each of these dans bears a dif- 
ferent name, and anciently lived upon the lands of 
t,their respective chieftains, to whom they showed every 
mark of attachment, and cheerfiiUy shed their blood 
in their defence; these chieftains, in return, bestowed 
a protection upon their clans, equally founded on gra- 
titude and a sense of their own interest. Nanoie the 
characteristic traits of the ancient Scotch Highlanders. 
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Fidelit7, hospitaKty, and great family pride. What 
were their dress and character? They wore a plaid 
made of woollen stuffy or tartan, which either hung 
down from their shoulders, or was fastened with a 
belt; from this belt hung their sword, dagger, knives, 
and pistol: a large leathern purse hanging before, 
adorned with silver, was always a part of the chief- 
tain’s dress: their patience was unwearied, their 
courage undaunted, and their honour unsullied. Name 
the most striking events in the reign of Charles I. 
The wars between Charles and his parliament; the 
Irish massacre; and the execution of Lord Strafford 
and Archbishop Laud: this unfortunate king wTiC 
taken prisoner by the parliament, confined at CaHh. 
brook Castife in the Isle of Wight, and at last behead< tU 
When did Clarendon and Hampden live? In lire 
reign of Charles L: the former was a statesman fui] 
historian, the latter a celebrated patriot. What 
the Irish massacre? A conspiracy of the 
Catholics in Ireland, to murder all the English. ‘luO 
Irish Protestants residing there. What were the dis- 
coveries and inventions in this reign? The Bahama 
Isles were discovered; barometers and thermometers 
invented; newspapers first published; sawing-mills 
erected; and coffee brought to England. When did 
the Lord Falkland and Fairfax live? In the time 
of Charles the First ; they were of opposite parties : 
Falkland was attached to the king. 

When was England declared a commonwealth? 
In Cromwell’s time, protector of England. Ng,ine 
the most remarkable events in the protectorship of 
Cromwell. A war with the Dutch, who were de- 
feated? and Jamaica conquered: Cromwell madd 
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Lord -Lieutenant of Ireland; landed in that kingdom, 
took Drogheda by storm, and put all the inhabitants 
to the sword: the sect called Quakers appeared; and 
the parliament contemptuously dismissed by CromweD, 
who ordered the doors to be forthwith locked: several 
Spanish galleons taken and destroyed by the English 
fleet near Cadiz, one of which had treasure on board 
amounting to two millions, all silver. After the pub- 
lication of a pamphlet entitled, Killing no Slitrder,” 
Cromwell never considered his life secure; he wore 
armour under his clothes, carried pistols, and changed 
his bed-chamber almost every night. Name the two 
distinguishing traits in Cromwell’s character. Hypo- 
crisy and ambition. “Wlio took the English emigrants 
over to settle in Philadelphia? William Penn, son 
of Admiral Penn, one of Cromwell’s oflScers. When 
did Milton live? In Cromwell’s time, to whom he 
w'as Latin secretary: Cromwell, however, in general, 
was by no means an encourager of learning; but the 
nation, under his administration, improved both in 
riches and power. Why did Eichard Cromwell resign 
the protectorship? Because he did not possess those 
great qualities which were necessary to support the 
views of his father, Oliver Cromwell What were 
the improvements made about this time ? St. Helena 
was settled , air-pumps and speaking-trumpets were 
invented. 

When was Charles II. restored to the throne of 
his ancestors ? He embarked at the Hague on the 
23rd of May, 16C0, for England, and arrived at Dover 
the 25th, where he was met by General Monck, after- 
wards Duke of Albemarle, on whom he conferred the 
Older of the Garter; on the 29th, being his birthday, 
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he made a triumpliant entry into the city of Lor ’ * 
and proceeded to A\Tiitehall. Name some of Ux, 
most remarkable events in the reign of Charles IL 
Dunkirk sold to the French for 400,000 crowns; tlie 
great fire and plague in London; and the Koyal 
Society established for the improvement of philosophy, 
mathematics, physic, and all usefiil knowledge: hlr. 
Boyle and Sir William Petty were amongst the first 
members and promoters. When was the bill of ex- 
clusion attempted to be passed? In the reign of 
Charles II., to prevent tlie Duke of York, brother to 
Charles, firom ascending the throne, as he was a papist, 
this bill passed the house of commons, but the lords 
threw it out; in tliia reign also, many of the corpora- 
tions in England were induced to surrender their 
charters. What is meant by the charter of a corpora- 
tion? Its right to elect a mayor and aldermen. When 
were Algernon Sydney, and Lord Eussell beheaded? 
In the reign of Charles IL Name some men of genius 
in this reign. Milton, Boyle, Diyden, Otway, Butler, 
Temple, Waller, Cowley, Wycherley, and Halley; the 
Earl of Arundel also, the great patron of learning and 
genius, obtained the title of the Engli.'^h Jlmcenas. 
What were the chief works of these authors ? Milton 
wiote two epic poems, called Paradise Lost and Para- 
dise i.egained ; several minor pieces, the most cele- 
brated of which aie L'Allegro, II Penseroso, Comus, 
and Lycidas. Boyle, treatises upon Natural and 
Experiment'd Philosophy. Drydcn translated Virgil, 
Plutarch, Juvenal, and Persius; wrote twenty-seven 
plays, and numerous pieces of poetry. Otway, plays. 
Butler, Hudibras. Temple, polite literature. Waller, 
poems. Cowley, miscellaneous poetry. Wycherley, 
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poems and plays; and Halley, on astronomical sub- 
jects. Kame some inventions and improvements in 
the reign of Charles 11. Hydraulic fire-engines were 
invented; buckles introduced; gazettes first published; 
and the penny-post set up. 

Name the most memorable actions in the reign of 
James IL The Duke of Monmouth^s rebellion, 
seven bishops sent to the Tower for refiising to read 
the decrees of James, for liberty of conscience in the 
Protestant churches, intended to bring the papists 
into civil and ecclesiastical employments; and his 
endeavours to reconcile the church of England to the 
see of Rome: the Duke of Monmouth was defeated 
by the Earl of Faversham and Lord Churchill, at 
Sedgmore, near Bridgewater, in Somersetshire, on the 
5th of July, 1685, when 1300 of his adherents were 
slain, and an equal number taken prisoners: Lord 
Grey fell into the king’s power the next day, and the 
Duke on the 8th of the same month: he was beheaded 
on Tower-bin, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, and 
those concerned in his rebellion were convicted, and 
sentenced by Judge Jeffries, noted for severity in the 
execution of his office. What became of James? 
He engaged Iving William HI. in Ireland, where he 
suffered a complete oveithrow; was obliged to abdicate 
the throne, on account of his religious principles and 
arbitrary conduct; he fled to France, and died at 
Saint Germain’s; this king introduced the use of sea- 
signals. 

When was the battle of the Boyne? In the reign 
of William HI., between William and James; the 
former was victorious. What renowned generals 
fought under tb^ banners of William? The Duke i f 
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Scliomberg, Baron de Ginkle, Count de Solms, and 
Piince George of Denmark. Wkat great men shed 
lustre on this reign? Newton, Locke, Tillotson, 
Prior, and Burnet Name their chief works. Newton 
wTote on astronomy and the mathematics ; Locke, on 
philosophical subjects ; Prior, poems ; Burnet, history 
and divinity; and Tillot son, sermons. What Eussian 
monarch travelled through Europe, in the reign of 
William and Mary, to obtain instruction in the arts 
of commerce and the mechanics ? Peter the Great : 
this prince evinced that nobility of mind is superior 
to the advantages of birth, by his marriage with 
Catherine I., who, having a great soul, was raised 
from the lowest condition to share his throne. What 
remarkable expression of Peter the Great proves the 
weakness of human reason? This: can reform my 

people, but how shall I reform myself?’’ Peter knew 
not the blessings of being early taught the lessons of 
morality; his sublime genius had not been suflSciently 
cultivated, nor his passions accustomed to the re- 
etraints of reason; his virtues were all his own, his 
defects those of his education and country. Name 
the chief improvements in the reign of William. 
Reflecting telescopes were made, and bayonets first 
used, made at Bayonne, in France; the Bank of Eng- 
land was also established, and public lotteries ap- 
pointed by government; from which period lib 1824 
no session passed without a lottery bill. 

Whom did queen Anne marry ? Prince George of 
Denmark ; she had six children by him, but they all 
died in infancy. What general, in her reign, was 
famed for his military talents and courtly accomplish- 
ments? The Duke of Marlborough: his victories at 
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Blenheim, Oudenarde, Eamillies, and MaJplaquet, 
will transmit his name to the most distant posterity; 
he was created Prince of llin^lleheim by Joseph L, 
emperor of Germany, in consideration of his signal 
services to the house of Austria. When was the act 
of union between England and Scotland passed? In 
the reign of Anne : the Scotch nation is represented 
in our parhament by sixteen peers and fifty-tlirce 
commoners. When was the Hanoverian succession 
established? In Anne’s time; and the line of Stuart 
was set aside, to place that of Brunswick upon the 
throne: because, after the death of Anne, there being 
no Protestant heir to the crown of her line, the house 
of Hanover then stood the nearest in succession. 
What is meant by the terms Whig and Tory? Whig 
was a name given in queen Anne’s time to those who 
were for liberty without abandoning monarchy, and 
friends to the house of Hanover ; and Tory was a 
title by which those were distinguished who were for 
absolute monarchy, and fiiends to the house of Stuart 
When (lid the English take the town and fortification 
of Gibraltar from Spain? In the reign of Anne: it 
has continued ever since in our possession. 'When 
were the British and Erench Augustan ages ? The 
French, in the reign of Louis XIV.; the English, in 
that of queen Anne. Name some men of talents in 
the reign of Louis XIV. Descartes, an astronomer; 
Fontaine, Moliere, Boileau, and Corneille, poets: 
Bossuet and Rapin, historians ; Fenelon, Archbishop 
of Cambray, the author of Telemachus: the two 
Daciers, critics and translators ; and Madame Sevign^, 
who shone in the belles lettres. Name some men of 
genius in Anne’s reign. Pope and Swift Congreve 
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and Eowe, poets ; Bolingbroke and Shaftesbury, phi- 
losophers; Steele and Addison, celebrated for their 
excellent periodical publications; and Arbuthnot, who 
wrote on medical subjects* 

Which line of kings has been the most uninter- 
ruptedly unfortunate? The line of Stuaii:. Name 
some of the vicissitudes it has experienced. James I., 
king of Scotland, was assassinated; James 13. was 
killed by the splinter of a cannon which burst near 
him at the siege of Roxburgh ; James III. was killed 
in battle, while endeavouring to crush a rebellion of 
his subjects ; James IV. fell at the battle of Modden 
Field ; James V. died of grief for the loss of a fine 
army; Mary, queen of Scotland, was beheaded; 
Charles I., king of Scotland and Englai^d, shared the 
same fate ; Charles II. wandered many years as an 
exile; James IL was compelled to abdicate the 
thi’one; the two Pretenders, son and grandson of 
James II., after experiencing innumerable hardships 
in their fruitless attempts to recover the crown, were 
proclaimed as traitors, and had a price of £40,000 
set upon their heads, but they escaped. 

Name the three most remarkable events in the 
reign of George I. The rebellion in Scotland, in 
1715, in favour of the Pretender; the South-sea 
scheme, and its ruinous termination; and the act 
passed for septennial parliaments. The electorate of 
Hanover was annexed to the British crown in this 
reign; and the battles of Prestompans and Shcriff- 
muir were fought with the rebels. What lord chan- 
cellor was accused, in the time of George I., of taking 
bribes in the execution of his office ? The Earl of 
Macclesfield • he and the learned Sir Francis Bacon 
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are the only two recorded as examples of corruption 
in this high office; Macclesfield was sentenced to pay 
a fine of £30,000, and imprisonment till tlie sum was 
paid. 'WTiat were the improvcniciits and <]i^coveries 
in this reign 1 The northern lights were ol)8erved , 
inoculation used; the East India House built, and 
the commerce of the company greatly extended ; and 
the Scots attained the art of making thread. 

When were the battles of Dettingen and Culloden 
fought? In the reign of George II.; the former was 
gained by the king in person, in faYour of the queen 
of Hungary; in the latter, William, Duke of Cum- 
berland, was victorious over the Pretender, whom he 
finally defeated. When was the battle of Minden? 
In George II.’s time ; gained by the English against 
the French In what part of the globe did the Eng- 
lish forces, during this reign, extend their conquests? 
Through the gi'eater part of North America, headed 
by Townshend and the gallant Wolfe, who gained 
imntortal glory. When did Lord Anson sail round 
the world? In the reign of George II. What re- 
markable improvements mark this reign I The new 
style was introduced into England ; the British Mu- 
seum established ; and the Latin language abolished 
in the courts of law. What Englishman signalized 
himself at this time by his victories in the East 
Indies? Colonel Clive, afterwards Lord Clive: in 
this reign happened that disastrous affair at Calcutta^ 
when 146 Englishmen, confined in a small room called 
the Black Hole, by command of the nabob, w^ere in 
such want of space and air, that 123 were found dead 
the next morning. 

Name some remarkable events in the reign of 
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George lEL In the eai*lj part of this king's reign 
Captain Cook sailo*! round the world; New Holland 
was discovered ; the Isle of JSIan was annexed to the 
British crown; the order of Jesuits suppressed by 
the pope ; war with our American colonies ; the riots 
in London (1780); and, after a contest of eight years, 
the independence of America was acknowledged by 
the British goveimncnt. Name some other interest- 
ing events. The severe indisposition and recovery of 
the monarch; the revolution in France (1789), that 
ancient monarchy declared a lepublic;* war with the 
French; rebellion in Ireland; the great naval victories 
of Howe, Vincent, Duncan, Nelson, and CoUingw'Ood ; 
and the brilliant conquests of Seringapatam and the 
Mysore couiitiy, by Lieutenant-General Harris; the 
dhectory was abolished in France, and the consular 
government appointed, in 1799. 

What great events mark the opening of the nine- 
teenth centiuy? The union between Great Britain 
and Leland: Geneml Buonaparte, afterwards Napo- 
leon I. of France, was chosen chief consul for life ; the 
battles of Copenhagen and Alexandria ; after the latter, 
the French were compelled to evacuate Egypt. In 
1802, peace was signed between England and France, 
and the Catholic religion publicly restored in the 
French dominions. The treaty of Amiens was dis- 
satisfactory to the English, who, in consequence, re- 
vived the war again in 1803, and acquired alliances 
on the continent ; but these arrangements only led to 
the aggrandizement of Buonaparte, extension of the 
French empii-e, and iniin of the allies. Nelson asserted 
the claim of Britain to the empire of the seas, and 
destroyed the French and Spanish fleets, olf Trafalgar. 
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in 1805 ; the death of Mr. Pitt, the imcompromismg 
enemy of Napoleon, gave a momentary prospect of 
peace, which the ambition of the conqueror obstructed: 
the English fleet bombarded Copenhagen, and seized 
the whole of the D inish fleet, while her army, undei 
W ellington, already landedin Portugal, defeated Junot, 
the French general, and obliged the Russian fleet in 
the Tagus to capitulate, in 1808 ; the Spaniards also 
had risen against the French, and received supplies ol 
money and troops from England; the victories of 
Wellington, in Spain, shook the throne of Napoleon, 
and the accession of the European powers to the 
coalition completed its fall ; the return of the emperor 
from Elba afforded the Biitish hero an opportunity of 
gaining additional glory in the memorable battle of 
Waterloo, 1815 ; after twenty-three years of almost 
uninterrupted war, a universal peace ensued. What 
consequences of the protracted war continue still to 
affect the piosperity of England? The national debt, 
which now amounts to upwards of «PS00, 000,000. 
Who succeeded Mr. Fox in the premiership of Eng- 
land ? Spencer Percival : he was assassinated in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, in 1812, by Belling- 
ham, a lunatic: Lord Castlereagh, who succeeded 
him, in a fit of temporary derangement committed 
suicide: and Mr. Canning died of a broken heart 
shortly after his elevation to the same high but anxious 
office: in 1819, the distresses of the manufacturers 
wQre manifested in different places, particularly at 
Manchester, where many thousands assembled, ICtli 
Df August, 1819, and were not dispersed without the 
sacrifice of lives : the last convulsion of this disease 
was Thistlewood’sCato-street conspiracy to assassinate 
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the ministers, for which he and foxu’of his accomplices 
suffered death. 

What have been the chief improvements in the 
reign of George III.? Electricity, by the discoveries 
of Doctors Franklin and Priestley, brought to great 
perfection: academy of painting established; air bal- 
loons invented; and telegraphs used, though known, 
in the time of Ptolemy : the arts and sciences receis^ed 
every possible encouragement from tliis king, and the 
many improvements in them under tliis reign are too 
numerous to particularize in a work of this nature. 
Name a few of the most distinguished authors since 
the accession of the line of Hanover. Bentley, the 
critic; Thomson, Shenstone, Young, iyienside, Chat- 
terton, Gray, Goldsmith, Mickle, Wharton, Bums, 
Cowper, and Byron, poets; Watts, Sherlock, HoatUey, 
Lcland, Lardner, Jortin, Warburton, Newton, Keii- 
nicott, Dowth, Price, Kippis, and Blair, dhines; 
Fielding, Eichardson, Sterne, Smollett, and Scott, 
novelists, L}^tlcton, Hume, Eobcitson, and Gibbon, 
historians; Eamsay, Chesterfield, Johnson, Hawkes- 
worth, Burke, and Melmoth, wrote chiefly on miscel- 
laneous subjects; Johnson excelled also as a poet and 
biographer. Name some other great characters. 
KeiiU Saunderson, and Eobins, mathematicians; 
Heame and Baker, antiquaries; Sir Hans Sloaneand 
Hales, naturali*sts; Graham, Brindley, and Harrison, 
mechanics; Flamstead, Bradley, Ferguson, and Her- 
schel, astronomers; Eeynolds, West, Lawrence, and 
Wilkie, painters. 

When did George IV. ascend the throne? In the 
year 1820, haring previously governed as Eegent for 
nine years. What remarkable events took pluce in 
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the rcJgn of this king? The Oato Street conspiracy; 
llie trial of Queen Oaroluie; rerolurion in Greece: 
the battle of Navarino in lu27; repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts, 1828 ; Catholic Emancipation 
Till, admitting Roman Catholics into parliament, and 
to hold government offices. By whom was George I V. 
succeeded ? By his brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
who assumed the title of William IV. What remark- 
able events occurred in the reign of William ? Revo- 
lution in France in 1830; the first appearance of the 
cholera; tiie Rofonn Bill passed In ISOS'; the Muni- 
cipal Coi^porations Act ; the new Marriage Act ; 
slavery abolished throughout the British dominions 
in 1832 ; the introduction of railways ; the houses of 
parliament burnt down. By whom was William IV. 
succeeded ? Ey his niece, Queen Victoria, daughter 
of the Dulie of Kent, who ascended the throne in 
1837, at the early age of eighteen years. What 
remarkable events have occurred in her reign ? War 
with China, 1839-42 ; in Affghanistan, 1840-12 ; abo- 
lition of the Corn Laws, 1846 ; European revolutions, 
1848 ; discovery of gold in Califoniia, 1847 ; annexa- 
tion of the Punjaub, 1840 ; International Exhibition 
at London, 1851 ; the French empire under NapO" 
Icon III., 1852 ; Russian war, 1853-6 ; Indian rebellion, 
1857 ; capture of Pekin, 1860 ; kingdom of Italy 
constituted under Victor Emanuel, 18G0 ; revolution 
in the United States, 1861 ; distress in Lancashire, 
1862 ; commercial treaty with France; close of the 
American war; slaves emancipated in Amenca, and 
peace restored, 1865. Expedition to Abysynnia and 
second Reform Bill passed, 1868; disendowment of 
the Irish Ohm’ch, 1870. The I cUot Bill, 1872. 
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Winch four of our British queens h-*ve given the 
greatest proofs of courage and intrepidity ? Boadicea, 
queen of the Iceni; Pliilippa, wife to Edward III.; 
^liirgaret of Anjou, wife to Henry VL; and Elizabeth, 
who reigned in her own right. What English mon- 
archs, since the conquest, have ascended the throne 
when minors? Henry III., Edward III., Eichard IJ 
Henry VL, Edw^ard V., and Edward VT. 

'What English kings have been most noted for their 
love of w^ar and conquest? Eichard I., Edward I., 
Edward III., and Henry V. What is tme glory? 
Active benevolence, fortitude to support the frowns 
of fortune, evenness of temper in prosperity, patience 
in afflictions, contempt of unmerited injuries: this is 
virtue, and the fame of virtuous actions can alone be 
called time glory. Name some of the antiquities in 
England. Piets* Wall, between Northumberland and 
Cumberland: Stonehenge, in Wiltshire (or circles of 
stones where the Druids worshipped) ; Joseph’s chapel 
at Glastonbury; York IMinater; Westminster Abbey 
and Hall; and many Eoman monuments, altars, and 
roads. Name the six greatest philosophers Great 
■Rritain has produced- Eoger Bacon, Sir Erancis 
Bacon, the Honourable Eobert Boyle, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, James XJssher, and John Locke. Name the 
weak kings who have filled the English throne since 
the conquest. J ohn, Henry HI., Edward II., Eichard 
n., Henry VI., Charles L, and James 11. What is 
meant by a patriot king? One who has his countr/s 
welfare particularly at heart, and studies the benefit 
of his subjects more than his own private interest. 
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THE ENGLISH OONSTITDTION. 


Here wealth and commerce lift their golden heads ; 
And o’er onr libouis, hbeity and law 
Impartial watch, the wonder of a world. 

Thomsen's Sprang 


What is the government of England? Limited 
monarchy ; the crown is hereditary, and females have 
the right of succession. What power has the king 
of England ? He alone declares war and makes peace ; 
receives and appoints ambassadors ; disposes of the 
several governments in the kingdom, and of aU civil, 
military, and naval employments; he is heir to all 
estates when no other heir can be found ; the law is 
constantly administered in his name, and he has a 
power to pardon all offences committed against it. 
What other powers has the king t He nominates all 
the great officers of the state and household ; disposes 
of all the vacant bishoprics ; no money can be law- 
fiilly coined without his command, and he can refiise 
his assent to any bill, though it should have passed 
both houses of parliament; but this branch of the 
prerogative our kings have seldom asserted. 

Of whom is the imperial parliament composed F Or 
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the king, the lords spiritual and temporal, and the 
commons, who debate in a separate house ; they ire 
all assembled by the king’s writ, and the power oi 
dissolving them rests with him. What is the juris- 
diction of parliament? It has uncontrollable autho- 
rity in making, abrogating, repealing, and revising 
laws: it can regiJate, and new-model, the succeshiou 
to the crown ; alter or establish the religion of the 
land; and even change the constitution of the kingdom, 
and of parliaments themselves. Who are the Lords 
Spiritual? Two Ai’chbishops and twenty -four Bishops, 
including the four Welsh, as representatives of the 
English Church; and one Archbishop and three 
Bishops, for Ireland. Who are the Lords Temporal? 
All Peers of the Realm are members of the upper 
house : some of these sit by descent, some by creation; 
but the sixteen Peers for Scotland are elected at the 
opening of every new parliament, and twenty-eiglit 
Irish Peers are elected for life. 'Wliat is the number 
of Peers in the House of Lords ? It is not fixed, as 
it may be increased at will by the power of the crown. 
Of whom ai’e the Commons composed ? They are in 
general men of independent property : the counties 
are represented by knights, the cities and boroughs 
by gentlemen, citizens, or merchants ; the number of 
English representatives is 471; of Welsh, twenty-nine; 
of Scotch, fifty- three; and of Lhh, 105, making a 
total of 658. What are the qualifications of an elec- 
tor? In cities and boroughs the privilege of voting 
for the election of members extends to every male 
person of full age, and not subject to any legal inca- 
pacity, who occupies a building within the prescribed 
boundary, of tlie clear annual value of £10, provided 
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he shall have paid the poor-rates and taxes: in Leeds, 
Manchester, Macclesfield, Sheffield, and other popu- 
lous manufiictuiing towns, this clause operates in pro- 
ducing a most extensive suffrage: in the election of 
county members the francliise is extended to every 
male person who shall occupy a freehold for life, or a 
copyhold tenement, of the yearly value of not less 
rhan £10, above all rents and charges. What is 
meant by the Chiltern Hundreds? They are nomi- 
nal divisions of tlie Chiltern Downs, in Wiltshire, 
now annexed to the crown; they still retain their 
peculiar courts. 

What are the stewards of the Chiltern Hundreds? 
The stewards of these courts are appointed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; their salary is twenty shillings 
a year. As the laws enact that a member of parlia- 
ment who accepts a place under the crown may not 
sit unless re-elected, accepting the stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundi'eds is merely a formal manner of 
resigning a scat, vhen the member wishes to he re- 
chosen, or to retme altogether. 

WTiat is meant by a Call of the House ? This, in 
parliainentaiy proceedings, is calling the names of the 
Commons over, each member answering to his own, 
and leaving the house in the order he is called in: 
this plan is adopted to discover whether any member 
be absent, or any person present who is not a member : 
if only forty members are present, the house may in 
general proceed to business: -when very important 
questions are agitated, a Call of the House takes 
place. 

What is a Committee of the whole House ? It is 
said to be a Committee of the whole House, when 
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each member may speak as often as he pleases ; when 
the house is not in a committee, no member may 
speak more than once, unless to explain himself. 
What are the oaths taken by electors ? They take 
the oath of abjuration, and likewise swear that they 
have not poUed (or voted) before, during that elec- 
tion; and that they have not, either directly or in- 
directly, received any sums of money, place or 
employment, gift or reward; nor any promises of 
such money, place, or employment, in order to induce 
them to ^ve their vote. What are the requisites for 
an English, Scotch, and Iiish member of parliament? 
In order to prevent the mischiefs arising from placing 
authority in improper hands, the laws enact, that no 
one shall sit or vote in parliament who is under age , 
that all members shall take the proper oaths, except 
quakers, who are permitted to sit, upon making an 
affirmation, and J ews, who are sworn upon the Old 
Testament ; but no alien, born out of the dominions 
of the British crown, is capable of being a member in 
the House of Commons. Who are, by their ftmetions 
and offices, particularly disqualified for a seat in the 
Imperial Parliament ? The clergy, the twelve judges, 
mayors of boroughs, sheriffs of counties (though a 
sheriff for one county may be chosen a Imight for 
another); all persons concerned in the management 
of taxes and duties, excepting the treasury com- 
missioners ; in short, none accepting offices imder the 
crown, but officers of the army and navy, are con- 
sidered eligible to this important trust. How is the 
balance of power preserved? When held in its original 
purity, the people should form a check upon the 
nobles, the nobility again upon the people, and the 
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sovereign upon botli, by the mutual privilege of re- 
jecting what the other has resolved. What important 
rights have the members of both houses? Freedom 
of speech is the first and highest, and, till the year 
1770, neither lords nor commons could be sued for 
legal debts while the parliament was sitting; but 
they then unanimously relinquished this privilege, 
and may now be proceeded against as other debtors 
are, with this exception, that they cannot be arrested 
for debt. What peculiar privileges have the Lords ? 
Each peer, when a vote passes not agreeing with his 
sentiments, has a right to enter his dissent upon the 
journals of the house, called his protest; he does not 
swear in a court of justice, his word of honour is 
thought sufficient ; he may vote by proxy ir the 
House of Lords; he has the privilege to appoint 
and qualify a certain number of chaplains; his 
character is shielded fi*om virulent abuse, by the 
statute of Scandalum Magnatum; and, finally, he 
cannot he outlawed in a civil action. How does 
the business of the House of Lords differ from that 
of the Commons? When persons are impeached 
by the Commons, the Lords have a right to try them 
m their own house; upon appeals from inferior courts, 
in civil causes, they give final sentence; and when 
any of their own members are accused of felony, or 
high treason, the affair is brought before the house, 
and there determined. What peculiar rights have 
the Commons? They propose all taxes and grants 
to the crown: the reason given is, that as the sup- 
plies are raised upon the body of the people, it is just 
that they should have a right of taxing themselves; 
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they also choose their ovm speaker, who afterwards 
must receive the sovereign’s approbation. How are 
laws made? By the mutual agreement of king, 
lords, and commons: whatever is enacted by one, or 
even two of these parts, is no statute unless they all 
agree; but there is an exception to this rule, in affau’s 
relating solely to the peculiar rights of either house. 
What is the form observed in making laws? Every 
bill must be read three times in both houses, ard 
passed there before it can receive the monarch's 
assent; when tliis is done, it is considered as the law 
of the land: but an act of grace, or pardon, is signed 
first by the sovereign, and then read and passed in 
both houses. Have the great law lords a seat in the 
House of Peers? The twelve judges, and the twelve 
masters in chancery, sit in the house, and their opinion 
is referred to occasionally, but they have no vote: the 
Lord Chancellor is commonly speaker of the House 
of Lords. A\Tiat is meant by an adjournment, proro- 
gation, and dissolution of Parliament? An adjourn- 
ment is a continuation of the session from one day to 
another then named; sometimes the house adjourns 
for a fortnight or month together: a prorogation is 
the continuance of the parliament from one session to 
another, notified generally by the royal proclamation; 
a dissolution is the total end of the parliament, which 
takes place by order of the new monarch after the 
death of the last, or at the sovereign’s pleasure, or at 
the expiration of the time granted by law for its con- 
tinuance. 'V\Tiat is the substance of the monarch’s 
coronation oath? He, or she, solemnly promises to 
govern accoiding to law, to execute judgment in 
mercy, to maintain the established religion in Eng- 
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land and Ireland, also the Protestant presbyterian 
form of woi’ship established in Scotland. What is 
meant by the civil hst? Money granted by the par- 
liament to the king, towards maintaining the qneen 
and royal family, defraying the expenses of the house- 
hold, the salai*ies of the judges, those of the officers of 
state, the foreign ambassadors, and all pensions granted 
by the croAvn. How is the navy regulated? It is 
commonly divided into squadrons, called red, white, 
and blue; but the admiral of the red squadron has the 
chief command of the whole: each of these squadrons 
has its admiral, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals. In 
whom is the command of the navy vested? In the 
king; and next to him in the lords of the admiralty. 
Wliat power has the court of admiralty? All mari- 
time trials are brought before this court; it regulates 
the whole naval force of the kingdom; but as its 
members are subject to removal at the king^s pleasure, 
, they issue no orders which are not conformable to 
his inclinations. 

When were Lords-Lieutenant of Counties ap- 
pointed in England? In the reign of Henry VIH.; 
they act as representatives of the crown, to keep their 
respective cormties in military order. How axe the 
English counties divided ? Into sis circuits, for the 
accommodation of the judges, called the Home, Nor- 
folk, Western, Oxford, IMidland, and Northern: two 
judges are fixed upon to go each of these, at the 
assizes appointed to be held twice a year; but in the 
cities of Durham and Carlisle, the tovms of New- 
castle and Appleby (which are in the northern and 
long circxiit), the assizes are held only once a year, 
in autumn. Why is Middlesex excluded fi:om these 
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circuits? It is the supreme court of justice: Cheshire 
was formerlj a county palatine, having peculiar 
privileges ; it is now included in the circuits. Which 
were the ancient counties palatine ? Lancaster, 
Chester, and Durham ; the two latter have been so 
termed ever since the conquest ; and Lancaster was 
created a county palatine by Edward III., in favour 
of Henry Phuitageiiet, first Earl and Duke of Lan- 
caster: Pembroke and Hexham also were anciently 
counties palatine: Hexham belonged to the Arch- 
bishop of York, but was stripped of its privileges in 
the fourteenth year of Elizabeth’s reign, and reduced 
to be part of the county of Northumberland; the 
power of Pembroke as a county palatine was abolished 
in the twenty-seventh of ilenrv VIIL What is 
supposed to be the origin of cne name? Palatine 
alludes to Palatina Militia (Prince’s Guard), because 
the O'vmers of these coimties had Iloyal Ensigns, or 
Jura Kegalia, as fully as the king in his palace ; and,, 
as governors, received a special charter jSrom the 
monarch to issue WTits in their own name, and with 
regard to the execution of justice to have absolute 
power, only acknowledging the king as superior and 
governor. Why were these privileges supposed to 
be granted? For this reason, as the chief of them 
bordered on enemies’ countries, viz., Wales and Scot- 
land, armies could be levied, and justice inflicted in 
a summary way; the earls or counts having the same 
authority in their counties as the king in others ; but 
in Henry Vin.’s time this power was greatly 
abridged, though still all writs are witnessed in the 
name of the Bishop of Durham, the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Lancasliire. and all forfeitui’cs for treason by the 
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common law, in their respective juiisdictions, accrue 
to them. 

What is the ofHce of a High Sheriff? He is ap- 
pointed annually by the king, to attend the judge 
at the assizes, impannel juries, and bring suspected 
persons to trial ; afterwards he is to see the sentence 
of the law executed upon them. Has the High 
Sheriff any other powers? He decides all elections 
for knights of the shire, returning those persons to 
serve in parliament whom he thinks duly elected j 
he is also during his office the first man in the 
coimty, taking place of the greatest nobleman ; and 
in cases of immediate danger, threatened by invasion 
or rebellion, he has a right to command the at 
tendance of the whole body of the people in the 
county over which he presides. Why does not the 
sovereign appoint Sheriffs for Middlesex and West 
morelandf In Westmoreland the office is heredi- 
tary; in Middlesex the corporation of London has s 
right to appoint its own Sheriffs. What is meant by 
Impanneling a Jury? Calling over their names, and 
seeing that they take the oath required of them. 
What is a Coroner? An officer whose business it is 
to enquire by a jury of neighbours, how any person 
came to a violent death; to know the particuki 
cucumstances respecting shipwrecks; and to detej> 
mine who shall be put in possession of the goods : 
several Coroners are appointed for each county. How 
are- trials conducted in England? When any person 
is charged with a capital offence, the evidences of his 
guilt are laid before the grand jury of the county in 
which the fact is supposed to be committed, and if 
they agree that a bill of indictment shall be found, he 
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is then to stand a trial before a jury composed of 
twelve men, whose opinion is decisive. What is a 
Bill of Indictment? A bill of accusation, presented 
to a court of justice by the grand jury of a county 
What act is peculiarly favourable to accused persons % 
One passed in the reign of Henry VI., wluch declares 
that, if the person accused be a foreigner, he shall, 
if he chooses, have half his jury foreigners likewise. 
In what other respects is the law favourable to sus- 
pected persons? They are always fiimished with a 
list of the jury, and should any be proposed as such, 
whom they have reason to believe prejudiced against 
them, the prisoners may object in open court to 
twenty men successively; they can even challenge 
thirty-five in cases of high treason, till twelve men 
are pitched upon, supposed to be competent and im- 
partial judges. What form is used on these occasions? 
After the evidence on both sides is heard, the judge 
repeats its substance to the jury, who, if the affair 
appears clear, give their verdict immediately; should 
doubts arise, the jury retire into another room, where 
they remain tili they are unanimous in opinion; but, in 
case any of these twelve men should die while they are 
consulting, the prisoner would be set at liberty. How 
many gentlemen compose the grand jury of a county ? 
Twenty-three. What is the substance of the oath 
administered to jurymen? They declare that they 
win hear the case with attention and impartiality, and 
acquit, or condemn, according to the evidence given 
Wliat authority have the Justices of the Peace? 
They can examine and commit to prison all who break 
or disturb the peace; can put those laws into execu- 
tion which relate to highways, the poor, vagrants^ 
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riots, and the preservation of game. How often do the 
justices meet? Once in three montlis at the county 
town, when the grand jury present to them bills of 
indictment : several justices are commissioned to act 
for each county, one of whom is styled Gustos Eotu- 
lorum, or keeper of the records of the county; the 
only qualification required for this office is an estate 
of £100 a year. What are constables? Constables 
are of two kinds, high and petty; there is a high 
constable chosen for every hundred, whose principal 
duty it is to keep the peace, prevent riots, &c., with 
the assistance of the petty constables; these inferior 
officers are in every town and parish; they can take 
any person into custody till brought before the justice, 
and their office obliges them to execute all warrants 
directed to them by a justice or other magistrate. 
When were overseers of the poor appointed? In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth; tlieir duty is to raise money 
for the relief of the poor, infirm, and blind, in their 
respective polishes; these contributions are called the 
poor rates, which fall heavier in some parishes than 
in others. Wliat is the Habeas Corpus Act? This act, 
which has been justly celebrated as preserving English 
liberty, prohibits sending any one to prison beyond 
sea; the judges are forbidden, under severe penalties, 
to refuse any person this writ, by which the jailer of 
the place where the prisoner is must bring him into 
court, and declare the reason of his imprisonment: 
every prisoner must be indicted the first term after 
he is committed, and bx'ought to his trial the next ; 
and none after having been once enlarged can be com- 
mitted again for the «ame offence. Is this act always 
in force? No: the parliament has thought proper 
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to stispond it. What is a Mittimus? A 
warrant granted by a justice of the peaocj to send any 
person to prison. What is high treason? An offence 
committed either against the safety of the sovereign 
or the state, by imagination, word, or action; thus, it 
is high treason to effect or imagine the death of the 
king, queen, or heir-apparent to the throne; tq coin 
false money; to make war upon the kwftd monarchy* * 
or to take any part with his enemies. What is the 
punishment of the law in these cases? Traitors, if 
of rank, are generally beheaded; if otherwise, they 
are hanged and quartered ; their wives lose their join- 
tnr^r their children, their estates and nobUity; and 
the whole of their landed and personal property is for- 
feited to the crown: coining, though adjudged high 
treason, does not, however, subject the offender to all 
these penalties. What is meant by misprision of treason ? 
Neglecting to declare any treason with which we are 
acquainted : for this offence the punishment is impri- 
sonment for life, and forfeiture of the persoffs goods, 
the profits arising fix)m his estate. Why is the 
of England called the supreme h^ of the 
This title has been assumed ever since the 
reignof Henry VIII., to denote the regal poT^cr over 
the chmxdi of England and Ireland in temporal affairs , 
th(^ of a spiritual nature are left for the clergy to 
settle, sulject, however, to the sovereign's approba- 
tion. Who compose the clergy of the establishment ? 
The church of England has two archbishops, twenty- • 
six bishops, twenty-eight deans and chapters, seventy 
^hdeacoris, near 600 prebendaries, of whom the 
gi^er part are merely honorary, and about 9700 
recfors or vicars many of these last named have one 
curate at least under them, generally more. What 
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are their several offices? The archbishops assist 
at the coronation of our monarchs; Canterbury 
placing the crown on the head of the king ; York, 
on that of the queen consort: they consecrate 
bishops, grant letterf of administration to the 
friends of those who die intestate within their juris- 
diction ; they can assemble the clergy within their 
provinces in convocation, and censure the miscon- 
duct of suffragan bishops and inferior clergy. What 
change was made in the government of the church of 
Ireland in 1833? It was enacted that the twenty Irish 
sees should henceforth^ as vacancies occurred, he 
reduced to ten, and that a yearly tax should be im- 
posed on all benefices, dignities, and spiritual promo- 
tions in that part of the kingdom, for the better 
maintenance of the church. What is the peculiar 
office of bishops? They, as well as the archbishops, 
confirm; consecrate churches and burial-grounds; and 
ordain priests and deacons: they are obliged to visit 
' their dioceses once in three years. 

I What is the office of the archdeacons? To visit 
the diocese for the bishop two years out of three, 
reform ecclesiastical abuses, and enquire what neces- 
sary repairs are wanting in the churches: every 
cathedral has a dean, four canons, and a certain num- 
ber of prebendaries, chiefly honorary. 

What is the office of rectors or vicars ? To take 
care, in a spiritual sense, of the congregation intrusted 
to them ; perform divine service in their respective 
chorbhes; and register marriages, christenings, and 
burials: deacons, not being in full orders, cannot read 
the absolution, nor give the sacramental bread. What 
constitutes the distinction between rectors and vicars? 
the great tithes are impropriated (or in tbs 
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hands of laymen), parish priests are called vicars^ 
when these tithes are appropriated (or in the hands 
of the clergy), they are called rectors. 

What are the ecclesiastical divisions of England 
and Wales? Provinces, dioceses, and parishes: pro- 
vinces are the jurisdictions of archbishops; dioceses, 
of bishops; and parishes, of rectors, vicars, and curates. 
What is a chmxhwarden? An officer elected annually, 
by the minister and parishioners, to keep the church 
in good repair; and see that every thing be provided 
for the proper performance of di vin e service. They also 
collect the alms of the congregation. By what right 
have the bishops a seat in the House of Peers? Wil- 
liam the Conqueror converted their benefices into tem- 
poral baronies, in right of which all prelates, but the 
Bishop of Man, can sit and vote. What is a consis- 
tory court? One held by the Bishop of every diocese, 
in his cathedral, to examine wills and intestate estates : 
when his diocese is extensive, he appoints commis- 
sioners to settle these matters in the places severally 
assigned them; these are called consistory or spiritual 
comi:s. What causes are brought before the eccle- 
siastical court, and tried by the canon law? Blasphemy, 
apostasy from Christianity, heresy, schism, and eveiy 
filing relative to matrimony, tithes, divorces, and 
wtIIs. Name the several kinds of law used in Eng- 
and. Civil law, common law, statute law, canon law, 
martial law, forest law, and that called the law of 
custom. How are they used? Civil law is used in 
the ecclesiastical couils, and maritime affairs: ‘com- 
mon law contains the English rights, as confirmed to 
us by Magna Charta: the statutes, acts, and ordinances 
of parliament are contained in statute law: canon law 
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comprehends the decrees of the popes, general councils, 
and the judgments of the fathers: martial kw is used 
in all military and most naval afeirs; and forest kw 
relates to the regulation of the forests and the chase. 

Who is the Lord Chancellor? An officer of the 
greatest legal weight and power in the kingdom; he 
takes place of every temporal lord. What is his em- 
ployment? He sits in the court of chancery, for the 
purpose of determining according to equity and reason: 
his power can moderate the severity of the law, and 
none but the House of Lords can reverse his decrees: 
he is assisted in his judicial fimctions by three vice- 
chancellors. What other powers has the Chaucellorl 
He appoints the justices of the peace; bestows most 
of the inferior church livings; and is the general 
guardian of infants, idiots, and lunatics. What ia 
meant by the term Prime Minister? There is not, 
in reality, any such office in the constitution; but 
when the same person has enjoyed the place of first 
lord of the treasury, or chancellor of the exchequer, 
or both, he has generally been considered as the king’s 
most confidential servant, and distinguished by the 
title of Premier; and is supposed to take the lead 
in debate on all important questions of foreign or 
domestic policy, in whichever house Ise sits. Who 
are the Lords of the Treasury? Gentlemen who have 
the management of the exchequer money,and superin- 
tend the conduct of those officers who are employed in 
collecting and bringing in all taxes and tributes, 
W-hat power has the first Lord of the Treasury? A 
very extensive one; the revenues of the crown kept 
in the exchequer are at his disposal; the places in the 
customs, and many other lucrative appointments, are 
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given by him. What is the Exchequer? The place 
where the king^s money is received and paid, and 
where all the crown receipts are kept. By whom are 
the king^s privy counsellors appointed? The sove- 
f oign nomiaates them, and they can be removed at his 
pleasure. What is the duty of a Privy Counsellor? 
To advise the king the best way in his power, for his 
majest/s honour, and the public good, without par- 
tiality, fear, or dread; to keep secret what shall be 
determined upon in council; to assist in its execution, 
and to withstand all those who shall attempt the con- 
trary. What is the office of Secretary of State? The 
Secretaries are always privy counsellors, and are en- 
trusted with the king’s seal: they have the manage- 
ment of domestic and foreign correspondence; and all 
orders for secret expeditions, and securing traitors, 
are signed by them. TVliat is a Mandamus? A writ, 
by which the king requires the admission of any par- 
tictilar person into a college, university, or other office; 
this writ is always addressed to the superior officer of 
the place. 

Which are the Cinque Ports? Dover, Hastings, 
Sandwich, Romney, and Hythe; to these Winchelsea, 
Rye, and Seaford, have been added: these havens 
were once esteemed of consequence; they lie on the 
east coasts of England, and sent each two barons to . 
parliament, who at the king’s coronation supported 
the canopy over his head: in the year 1832 , Winchel- 
sea, Romney, and Seaford were disfiranchised, and 
Bye and Hythe permitted to return but one member 
each in fiiture. What is remai-kable of these ports? 
They had formerly great privileges, on condition of 
fitting out ships, when ordered by government for the 
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defence of the coast against France, which were to be 
employed forty days together, as often as called npom 
What is meant by Justices in Eyre ? They are said to 
have been appointed in John’s reign, to see the forest 
laws put in execution, w^^cn the woods were numerous 
and extensive ; and derived their name, at their first 
institution, from their custom of going in itinercy 
or on circuit. What titles have been assumed 
by our kings? From the reign of James VL of 
Scotland, and first of England, to the close of the 
eighteenth century, they have been styled kings of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, defenders of the 
feith : the kings of the line of Hanover have added 
to these titles, those of the dnkes of Brunswick 
and Lunenberg, arch-treasurers of the holy Roman 
empire, and electors, afterwards kings, of Hanover. 
This last title was omitted on the accession of Queen 
Victoria to the British throne 5 her uncle, the Duke 
of CT'Tiberland, having succeeded to the Hanoverian 
crown. WTiat title was chosen by the British mon- 
arch, upon the union of Great Britain with Ireland ? 
This: George, by the grace of God, of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, king, defender 
of the fiiith : the arms of England, Scodand, and 
Ireland are now borne by Queen Victoria, quarterly, 
^o which was added, in the reign of William TV., an 
escutcheon of his majesty’s arms, as king of Hanover. 
Who bears the title of Duke of Aquitaine? The king 
of England: this ancient duchy (comprehending the 
provinces of Guienne and Gascony) was conquered 
by Henry V. of England, and though nothing more 
than the name now remains, yet at the coronation ot 
our monarchsj one of the officers of the crown stands 
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upon tlie right side of the throne, with a ducal cap 
and sword of state, in memory of that conquest 
Name the titles assumed by the Duke of Cornwall, 
after he has been created Prince of Wales. He is 
Duke of Eothsay, Earl of Chester, Earl of Carrick, 
Baron of Eenfrew, Lord of the Isles, Great Steward 
of Scotland, and Captain-General of the Artillery 
Company* Name the first great officer of the Eng 
Iish crown. The lord high steward, whose office is 
only exercised at the coronation of a king, or the 
trial of a peer or peeress ; his badge is a white rod, 
which he breaks when the coronation or trial is over. 
Name the second great officer of the crown. The lord 
clianceUor, w'hose office has been already spoken of. 
Name the third. The office of lord high treasurer, 
which is nowput in commission, and vested in five lords 
of the treasury j the first of whom enjoys all the power 
which anciently belonged to the lord high treasurcr- 
Name the fourth office. That of lord president of the 
council : his duty is to propose the business at the 
council board, and inform the king (when his ma- 
jesty is not present) of what passes there : this is a 
place of considerable dignity, and requires proportion- 
able abilities for the exercise of such an important 
trust. Name the fifth great offijcer. The royal privy 
seal: this officer sets the king^s privy seal to all char- 
ters and grants, before they pass the great seal. Name 
the sixth great officer. The lord great chamberlain 
of England; this office is hereditary in the descend- 
ants of the Duke of Ancaster: he is to attend the king 
at his coronation, take charge of the house of lords 
while parliament is sitting, and have Westminster 
Hall properly fitted up for coronations and trials: this 
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office at one period devolved upon a female, Lady Wil- 
loughby de Eresby, and was performed by her only 
son, Lord Gwydyr, who succeeded his mother in the 
high dignity. What is the seventh great office? The 
temporary one of lord high constable, used only at 
coronations: the unfortunate Duke of Buckingham 
was the last hereditary constable, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., for, after the duke’s execution, Henry abolished 
the office, having been deeply offended and disgusted 
with the ceremonial observed by the constable, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, at his coronation. Vliat was the 
form observed? Upon receiving a sword from the king, 
the high constable said aloud, With this sword 1 
win defend thee against all thine enemies, if thou 
govemest according to law; and with this sword, I, 
and the people of England, wiU depose thee, if thou 
breakest thy coronation oath:’’ the power of this officer 
was very great, as he commanded aU the forts and 
gai-risons, and took precedence of all other officers in 
the field. Name the eighth officer of the crown. The 
earl marshal of England; this office is hereditary in 
the person of the Duke of Norfolk: he regulates pro- 
ceedings and presidency in the heralds’ office, appoints 
general mournings, processions, coronations, and pro- 
clamations. Name the ninth great officer of the crown. 
The lord high admiral of England was formerly con- 
sidered as such; but since the death of Prince George 
of Denmark (married to Queen Anne), this office lias 
been executed by commissioners, who are styled lords 
of the admiralty: it was filled, for a short period, by 
the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV. Which 
are the English courts of law? The Court of Chancery, 
the Court of King’s Bencb^ the Court of Common 
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Plea«, and the Exchequer Court: these courts are 
held during the several terms called Easter, Trinity, 
Michaelmas, and Hilary. What is the Court of Chan- 
cery? This court, next in rank to the parliament, 
examines into frauds, breaches of trust, and other 
oppressions: obliges all trustees to discharge their 
office with faithfulness and impartiality, and moderates 
the severity of the common law. What is the King’s 
Bench? A court which examines, controls, and cor- 
rects the decrees of all other courts but those of 
Chancery and the Exchequer all affairs which can 
be tried by the common law ore brought here, and 
determined by a jury; five judges preside in it; the 
first is styled lord chief justice. What is the Court of 
Common Pleas? It decides all actions between sub- 
jects, in which the king is not plaintiff : the sergeants 
at law are the only proper pleaders there, no others 
having the power to make motions there, and sign 
pleas; but in trials, other barristers are permitted to 
plead, and examine witnesses for their clients: there 
are also five judges in this cooit, who are created for 
life. What is the Coiurt of Exchequer? This court 
tries all causes which concern the public revenue, and 
has the power of judgment both according to law and 
equity; the lord chief baron, and four other barons, 
preside in the Exchequer; there is also a cursitoi 
baron, whose office consists in administering the oaths 
to the bailiffs, receivers, collectors, comptrollers, sur- 
veyors, and searchers of the custom-house in England, 
there are, besides these, two inferior officers, who ar-j 
termed the king’s remembrancer, and the treasurer’ 
remembrancer. 

Name the different oaths taken by English sul^ects. 
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That of supremacy, declaiiiig the king supreme head 
of the church, first taken in the reign of Henry VIII. 5 
of allegiance, in James I.’s time; and of abjuration, 
first administered in the reign of William III.: the 
person taking tliis oath swears to be faithful to such 
(awful sovereigns of Great Britain as shall profess the 
religion of the church of England, and to abjure ah 
others: quakers are exemptfrom the necessity oftaking 
these or any other oaths, even upon taking a seat in 
the House of Commons. How is Wales governed! 
This country, which was united to England in the reign 
of Henry VIII., is governed entirely by the English 
laws and customs ; the established religion is that of 
the church of England : Wales sends to the Imperial 
Parliament fourteen members for county-towns and 
boroughs ; Harlech, the capital of Merioneth, not en- 
joying that privilege: nine counties return one knight 
each ; the remaining two shires elect two each; in all* 
twenty-nine representatives. What is the govern- 
ment of Scotland ? Since the union effected by Queen 
Anne, Scotland has been governed by the same 
general laws as England, though many of its own 
peculiar customs are still retained. What is the 
highest ecclesiastical authority in Scotland! The 
general assembly of the church, composed of com- 
missioners, who are ministers chosen by the voice of 
the people, and of ruling elders; the latter are in 
general men of the fibcst respectability among the laity. 
How are the members chosen? They are elected 
yesuly, six weeks before the meetii^ of the assembly/ 
their business is to examine the state of their churcK 
and decide all ecclesiastical affairs. Who presides in 
this assembly? The lord commissioner, who is gene- 
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rally a Dobleman of the first distinction, appointed by 
and representing the Mng, but he has no vote in 
their debates. What is the government of Ireland? 
This kingdom, imperfectly conquered under Henry II., 
has from that period to the year 1800 been governed 
by lords-deputies, lords-lieutenant, lords-justices, &c.^ 
who represented the king; it had a house of peers 
and a house of commons ; in the latter sat 300 mem- 
bers : laws thus made in Ireland were sent over to 
England to receive the king^s approbation, and pass 
the great seal ; but by the act of union, passed in the 
year 1800, the Iri^h legislature was entirely abolished, 
twenty-eight peers and 105 commoners now sitting 
in the imperial parliament, as representatives of the 
Irish nation : the offices of lord-lieutenant and lord 
chancellor are retained, the former of whom is assisted 
by a chief secretary, to whom much of the executive 
is entrusted. What were the most remarkable enact- 
ments and changes relative to Ireland, made in the 
Imperial Parliament since the year 1800? Permission 
granted to the Eoman Catholics of burial in Protes- 
tant cemeteries: the Eelief Bill, admitting Eoman 
Catholics into parliament, and to high offices in the 
state. The disendowment of the established Protestant 
Church, and an act for amending the law between 
landlords and tenants. Winch are the most important 
and extensive as respects Ireland in their operation ? 
Placing the trade between the kingdoms on the footing 
of a coasting trade, with few exceptions ; transferring 
the chief offices of the stamps, customs, excise, to 
London ; extending parliamentary representation, and 
the introduction of Poor Laws. 

What constitutes the superior excellence of the 
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EngUst constitution? Its Kberty, the equahty oi 
its laws, and the right of trial by jury. What is 
Liberty? That power which every civil state or com- 
munity has, to govern itself by laws of its own making, 
and, where the laws are so constituted, that one man 
need not be in fear of another, when acting justly: 
to this may be referred liberty of thought or men- 
tal freedom, the peculiar blessing of an English- 
man, who cannot be persecuted for conscience’ sake ; 
in Britain every one may worship God in that way 
that he thinks the most reverential: all professing 
Christians here fireely employ their minds ; and British 
charity has struck off the chains that galled the 
African slave. What is the abuse of hberty ? WTien 
the people of a state, no longer regarding the laws, 
deviate into licentiousness. Why were laws origin- 
ally instituted ? To guard the weak from the oppres- 
sion of the strong, to protect the property of indivi- 
duals, to support the interests of the community for 
the sake of each member of it, and to make justice, 
not only a principle of the heart, but a tie which even 
the most abandoned might not violate with impunity. 

What English prince laid the foundation of the 
liberty Englishmen at present enjoy? Alfred the 
Great, by his institution of juries ; to him we are 
"indebted for the superstructure of what is called 
the common law, and many other useful regula- 
tions : the cabinet council was instituted by Alfred. 
Amongst the ancient British lawgivers, Alfred the 
Great presents the most perfect and patriotic example; 
as early as the year 787, when the Danes had ex- 
tended their devastations and spread the terror of their 
name and arms, Alfred directed his efforts against 
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tiem, and, being unsuccessful, fled in the disguise ot 
a shepherd, and remained in his concealment for twel v-e 
months ; in this situation he conceived the noble de- 
sign of liberating his country, and, when his plan was 
matured, he went against the enemy, defeated them, 
and obliged them to sue for peace; the conquered 
Danes were permitted to retain their settlements on 
condition that they and their monarch should em- 
brace Christianity. This wise and brave prince 
next erected forts, exer^rlsed one part of his sub- 
jects in the use o? arms, while others were occu- 
pied in tilling the ground. He soon after divided 
the Idngdom into shires, whereby he secured the 
public tranquillity: London he appointed the capi- 
of his dominions, and held there, twice in each 
year, a general senate or assembly of the states; 
he collected the laws of his predecessors, improved 
the condition of his subjects by an impartial adminis- 
tration of justice; translated the Psalms, the fables 
of -ffisop, and other writings, into Anglo-Saxon: and 
founded a college at Oxford. In early life he became 
acquainted with literature, and the most learned men 
of his time were amongst his friends: he made disco- 
veries in the North of Europe and in the Baltic sea, 
the results of which he has given to the world in hia 
translation of Orosius; he built galleys of sixty oars 
each, possessing strength equal to any ships built at 
that period, and thus also laid the foundation of an 
English navy. 

Name a few of the most remarkable acts of parlia- 
ment. That against bigamy, in the reign of Edward I., 
the first navigation act, in Eichard IDs; the first 
for the preservation of the game, in Henry VII/s. 
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DOW reduced to punisliment for a simple trespass; 
that for panishiag pegmy with the pilloiy and loss of 
ears, in Elizabeth’s reign, long since abolished; the 
test and the corporation acts, passed in Charles n*’s, 
which have since been repealed. The test act required 
all officers under the English government, whether 
civil or military, to receive the sacrament according 
to the rites of the established church; and the tolera- 
tion act, passed in William ED[.’s, empowered all those 
who did not profess the doctrines of the English church 
to worship God in their own manner, without being 
disturbed. What are Sequestration^ ? During the 
civil wars, sequestration meant seizing .jpon the pro- 
perty of the delinquent, for the use of the common- 
wealth; in civil law, it means disposing of the goods 
and chattels of a deceased person, whose estate no 
man will meddle with; in common law, it means 
eeparatmg disputed property equally from the posses- 
sion of both parties; and, in ecclesiastical affairs, 
sequestration means collecting the profits of a benefice, 
to satisfy the claims of the creditors* 

What isMisprision of Felony? Suffering any person, 
committed on suspicion of felony or treason, to escape 
before he is indicted. 

What are the Customs? Taxes paid to govern- 
ment on goods exported and imported. What is a Bill 
of Entry! An account of goods entered at the cus- 
tom-house. What is a Bill of Stores? A licence 
granted at the custom-house, for merchants to take 
such articles, free of custom dues, as are necessary fijr 
their voyage! What is a Bill of Sufferance? Per- 
mission given at the custom-house, for merchants to 
trade from one English port to another custom free* 
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HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES- 

What portion of duration is meant by the middle 
ages? That period in the history of Europe which 
begins with the final destruction of the Roman empire^ 
and by some historians is considered to end with the 
Reformation; by others with the discovery of America; 
by others with the taking of Constantinople; and 
again, by some, with the invention of the art of 
printing: the propriety of selection is regulated by 
the object of each historian: in general, the middle 
ages may be said to embrace that space of history in 
which the feudal system was established and developed, 
down to the most prominent events which led neces- 
sarily to its overthrow; although its consequences and 
influence are still observable in the states of Eiuope. 
What is meant by the dark ages? The first centuries 
of the middle ages, a name which they certainly de- 
serve; still, however, the destruction of the Roman 
bstitutions, by the irruption of barbarous tribes, is 
often unduly lamented, and the beneficial consequences 
attending it overlooked. Mention some of the conse- 
quences that are to be regretted. Acquisitions that 
had cost mankind ages of toil and labour, were lost in 
the general wreck, and only regained by the efforts of 
iiany sucessive generations; the flowers of civilisation 
irampled under foot by barbarian warriors; the civil 
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development of society sliaken; and tHose nations to 
which Koman civilisation had extended previous to 
the Teutonic invasion, thrown back into primeval 
barbarism. 

Explain the nature and effects of the feudal system* 
This system filled Europe with powerftJ barons, pos- 
sessing vast landed estates, and commanding the 
services of numerous armed adherents. Proprietors 
of the soil, with arms perpetually in their hands, they 
were too proud to obey any laws but those of honour, 
which they themselves had enacted, and despised aU 
engaged in peaceful occupations as ignoble, and created 
to obey. In this state of society how were the classes 
not military enabled to preserve their independence? 
By union, which afforded them the means of mutual 
protection, and enabled them to exercise their various 
callings unmolested, and thereby acquire wealth in 
money and goods, which served as a counterpoise to 
the landed possessions of the barons: this necessity 
led to the foundation of cities. Describe the progress 
towards good order and security in those newly-formed 
conomunities. Small states gradually grew up into 
great ones; and many of their citizens became so bold 
as to acknowledge no superior except the highest 
authority of the nation to which they belonged. Strong^ 
high walls, impenetrable by the rude military appK- 
Ences of the time, secured, in conjunction with the 
valour of the townsmen, the freedom of those that 
dwelt therein, and protected them from the tyrants 
of the land; well-ordered civil institutions preserved 
peace and prosperity within, and both were secured 
by the wealth acquired by trade and manufeoturing 
industry. How did the barons endeavour to retain 
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their hold over the citizens! By establishing them- 
selves within the walls, and expressing an ambition 
to become chief magistrates of these little common- 
wealths. In some instances they soon usurped the 
exclusive power, by flattery and apparent condescen- 
sion; while in those states that were imperfectly 
organized, and where the pride of the nobles was 
excessive, the power and prosperity of the cities rose 
to such a height that in Germany and Italy they 
became formidable even to the emperor; and the 
people, a third estate, was fully developed in Arragon 
as early as the twelfth century. 

When did the third estate act a political part in 
England, and when in France! The cities united 
with the barons in wresting the Magna Oharta from 
Kmg John of England in 1215; and their growth in 
France may be traced to the conduct of Louis Le 
Gros, and his successors, particularly Philip the 
Fair, 200 years after him, who deemed it their wisest 
policy to protect them against the nobility, and 
thereby increase their own ability of resisting that 
powerfiil order. In what part of Europe did the 
cities acquire the earliest and the greatest preemi- 
nence! In Germany and Italy: what could not be 
accomplished by single towns in France and England, 
was effected by the unions or leagues of several in 
the great empire; the league of the Lombard cities 
in Italy; the Hanseatic, Rhenish, and Suabian 
leagues in Germany, appeared at the same time as 
great and formidable powers. Under the proteqtion 
of such associations, and sheltered by embattled walls, 
all arts and trades, and every species of civilisation, 
made rapid progress. Many of the important inven- 
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lions, which we now value so highly, originated 
amongst the citizens of those small jfree states, or 
were suggested by their active, commercial, and 
manufacturing spirit. 

In what did the modem free cities resemble the 
little states of ancient times f The same virtues and 
vices that adorned and disgraced Athens, Sparta, and 
Home, had their existence in the firee states of Italy, 
where even the climate resembled that of the repub- 
lics that had perished 1500 years before. What 
further analogy may be traced between themi There 
was the same love of country, strict morals, and 
valour, the same party contests, the same changes of 
administration and ambitious intrigues, the same, 
though differently directed, love of arts and know- 
ledge. To wdiat political dangers were both equally 
exposed? To the overwhelming power of ambitious 
individuals, so dangerous to all free states: the op- 
pressed portion of the citizens was again compelled to 
have recourse to the same means of relief that had 
originally given rise to the parent city, and generally 
bound themselves to each other by some formal 
contract, for the better protection of their rights. 
What consequences followed from this system of 
union? Such associations, usually formed amongst 
chose of the same trade, and having for their object, 
next to seciuity from external enemies, the mainte- 
nance of internal order in those stormy periods, were 
called corporations or guilds, and were under the 
direction of a master. What regulations were insti- 
Tuted to prevent the introduction of unworthy mem- 
bers into such corporate bodies? At first none were 
admissible who had not served an apprenticesMp of 
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years to some particular trade, and afterwards ad- 
vanced through prescribed degrees: at a later period 
admission was purchased, by individuals who did not 
follow the business of the members, but wished to 
share in the advantages of the association; and this 
was frequently the case in the fourteenth century, 
when the corporations became so powerful as to be 
able to obtain almost exclusive possession of the 
government of the cities, which, until this period, the 
nobility had mostly retained in their own hands ; the 
corporations now taught them that, as they contri- 
buted nothing to the prosperity of the place by their 
industry, it did not become them to govern it. How 
did this separation inflnence the conduct and habits 
of the nobles? As long as they continued in the 
cities, after this removal from power, they preserved 
themselves in close connexion, and those who resided 
in the coimtry formed confederacies against the power 
of the cities; associations, which to the best men 
appeared the only means of security against the dis- 
orders of the time, became so universal, that almost 
every where persons of the same trade or profession 
were closely united, and had certain laws and regular- 
tions amongst themselves: even knowledge itself, in 
the universities that were established, was obliged to 
do homage to the spirit of the age, and the liberal 
arts themselves, in the latter part of the middle ages, 
were fettered by the restraints of corporate rules. 

Name the most remarkable and characteristic insti- 
tution of the middle ages, and show how it is con- 
nected with the preceding system. Chivalry, which 
exliibits all the peculiarities of the corporate system; 
the profession of the nobles was war . no one of their 
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order, who had not served as a knight, could bear a 
lance or cwnmand a troop of cavalry; and the service 
of years, as an attendant or squire, was necessary to 
entitle even one of the highest order to be dubbed a 
knight; but squire, knight, and baron, were all in 
spire^ with the same high romantic spirit of honour^ 
pride, gallantry, and devotion. What actions, almost 
mconceivable to the cooler spirit of our time, were 
[iroduced by the religious zeal of the middle ages? 
Hundreds of the youth, of both sexes, were seen in the 
bloom of then' age shutting themselves up within tlie 
gloomy walls of a cloister, or retiring to wild deserts, 
and there passing their lives in penitence and prayer; 
thousands of barefooted pilgrims were annually seen 
passing over sea and land, for hundreds of leagues, 
to pray and do penance at the tomb of the Saviour; 
hundreds of thotisands flocked thither also, with the 
cross in one hand and the sword in the other, to free 
the Holy Land from the pollution of infidels. What 
advantage was taken, by the artful and ambitious, of 
this enthusiastic spirit, which would appear peculiarly 
suitable to soften the ferocity of the age? They esta- 
blished by its means intolerance, the destruction of 
the Jews and heretics, the luxurious splendour of the 
papal court, and the all-embracmg system of the 
hierarchy. In opposition to the secular, which rested 
on the feudal system, and sustained only by armies of 
vassals, the pope formed, from archbishops, bishops, 
priests, stiU more from the generals of religious orders, 
provincials, abbots, and monks, an immense army, 
invincible through its power over the conscience, and 
through the spiritual weapons which belonged to it 
and to its head. 
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What was the extent of the pope’s authority ovei 
the crowned heads of Europe? the kings of the 
West acknowledged him as the living vicegerent of 
Clirist: many were Iris vassals, many tributary; almost 
all obedient and subject to him, and in a short time 
victims of a vain resistance. Why would such an 
influence as the pope then possessed have been bene- 
ficial, if properly exercised at that period ? Because, 
as princes then were little restrained by constitutiomil 
laws, and the spirit of the times allowed them to dare 
whatever they had the strength to accomplish, it 
would have been an inestimable advantage if the pope 
had aided the people, for centuries, in opposition to 
their monarchs’ usurpations. 

Name some of the eminent and honest persons who 
declaimed against the luxury and ambition of the 
clergy, and their hostility to the diffusion of know- 
ledge? Arnold of Brescia, the Waldenscs, Wicklifie^ 
and Huss, and their followers : they endeavoured to 
overthrow the corrupt hierarchy by reminding the 
people of the simplicity and poverty of the primitive 
church; they found, unhappily, that their contem- 
poraries, long accustomed to the supremacy of the 
church, were not yet ripe for freedom of mind, and 
their noble efforts, consequently, in a great measure 
foiled. What new bulwarks did the hierarchy raise 
up agaiust their enenries ? Mendicant orders of fidars, 
and the institution of the inquisition, prevented the 
dawning light of the thirteenth century from pene- 
trati^ the regions of darkness: excommunications 
and interdicts held all Christendom in terror; till at 
lengtn, with the diffusion of a free spirit of investiga- 
tion, the establishment of more rational order amongst 
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inonarcMes, and the cooling of religious enthusiasm, 
the veil of darkness was drawn aside, the close of the 
middle ages approached, and Luther, the author ot 
the reformation, arose to free the mind from bondage. 

Why should poetry be naturally revived, and much 
cultivated, in the ages just mentioned? Because the 
chivalrous knights of those times were particularly 
disposed to poetic views, by passing their lives in 
battle, in gallant deeds, in festive pomps, and re%iou& 
exercises. Where did poetry jSrst appear amongst the 
knights during the twelfth century? In the southern 
provinces of France ; there chivalry first sprang up, 
and with it shot forth the first sparks of modem poesy. 
Who are considered to be the founders of modem 
poetry? The Provencal troubadours, who principally 
sung at the court of Berengarius of Toulouse : soon 
after these the French trouvferes, and the German 
minnesingers, poured out their lays in their mother 
tongue: the Italians, mistrusting their own, sang in 
the Provencal; and the English, from a similar appre* 
hension, in the French tongue. To whom are the 
Italians indebted for their high poetic fame? To 
Dante, who brought the Tuscan dialect into honour, 
and enabled the minstrels to establish a national 
poetry. What was the character of Spanish poetry 
during the same period? In Spain, the Catalonian 
poetry was the same as the Provencal, but the Casti' 
lian and Portuguese took more of the Arabian. 
Describe the difference between ancient and modem 
epic, as revived by the poets of the middle ages. The 
modem epic is distinguished from the poetic narration 
of the ancients by its majestic tone, its indefinite 
longing for something more elevated than the realities 
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of earth, which have confeired upon it the title of 
romantic. 

How axe the subjects of the romantic epics limited! 
They are confined to three cycles or collections of 
stories; the first of these is the truly German nibe^ 
lungen, the stories of Attila, and the heroes of the 
time of the general migration of nations; next to these 
rank the equally old tales of the British king Arthur, 
his round table, and the Sangraal, which, according 
to the old Welsh fables, was sung in France, and 
afterwards in Germany, and to which Tristan, the 
enchanter Merlin, and others, belong: to these a third 
collection is to be added, originally French, of Charle- 
magne and his peers, of Boland, the enchanter Malegys, 
and the four sons of Harymon: as to the famous 
romance of Amadis de Gaul, this belongs peculiarly 
to the Spanish, and not to one of the three collections 
here mentioned. 

What other and different class of relations were 
adopted as subjects of epic song towards the decline 
of the middle ages! Historic events of ancient and 
modem times, particularly the exploits of Alexander 
the Great, the Crusades, Scripture history, and the 
incidents of the ancient epics of Homer and Virgil, 
furnished subjects for their poetical works. To what 
causes is the decay of poetry at the close of this his- 
toric epoch attributable! To political opposition; to 
the downfall of chivalry; and to the increasing spirit 
of reflection that just then sprang up in Europe* 
Mark the gradual decline of poetry in the two last 
centuries of these ages. In the thirteenth century 
there was not a story m the three cycles, before men- 
tioned, that was not eagerly sung, by many poets, and 
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ctpwards of 1400 songs, mitten by 136 poets of this 
Oentmy, are contained in the Manesse collection 
alone: the voice of the minstrel was almost wholly 
silent in Germany, France, and Spain, in the four- 
teenth century: but Italy boasted of her Petrarch and 
Boccacio, and England of her Chaucer: but after the 
fourteenth century, hardly a single poet appeared 
amongst the knights. By what species of literature 
were the epic poems of former times succeeded, and 
how was the lyric poetry preserved? The epic poetry 
was replaced by romances in prose, in which their 
stories were diluted; and the lyric poetry of France 
and Germany fell into the hands of the Master- 
singers, who, by a studied observance of rules, preserved 
its formal ezistence: so did it continue until the 
fifteenth century, when all were attentive only to the 
great events that were in preparation, and the struggles 
that preceded them; and, actuated by a i^irit oi 
thinking from which they proceeded, were far removed 
from that free flow of feeling which had given birth 
to the poetry of the past time. Who was Ariosto? 
The Italian Homer : he flourished at the close of the 
middle ages, when the early spirit of poetry lived only 
in remembrance, and took the stories of Charlemagne’s 
Peers from the nursery, and gave them new dignity 
and grandeur. 

In what countries particularly, and by what emi« 
nent men, was a new national poetry introduced t lit 
England by Shakspere, and in Spain by Cervantea 
Point out the distinction between the two ages or 
schools of poetry. The modems were creative 
geniuses, complete masters of their subjects, who 
poured forth their whole souls in poetic eflfiisions, so 
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that we know not wMch most to admirC; the feeling 
which inspires, the fancy that adorns, or the under- 
standing that regulates them; and whose tone of 
humorous irony proclaims them the offspring of modern 
times : the simple poets of the middle ages took the 
world as it was, and were rather the organs of the 
spirit of poetry in the people, than independent poets. 

Which of the arts attained the highest degree of 
excellence in the middle ages? Architecture and 
Painting: in the noblest buildings of the ages that 
had long preceded, the form of the first rude dwelling- 
houses is not to be mistaken ; they appear only as the 
ornamented forms of habitations which necessity had 
created, and can at most be called fine buildings : but 
the Gothic or pointed architecture of the mid^e ages 
was founded on a deep and great conception; this 
conception, which appears in the union of the grandeur 
of great masses with the finished delicacy of parts, was 
derived firom the sylvan temple of the fimt inhabitants, 
and was the representation of the natural world. 

Where did the knowledge of painting flow from in 
these ages, and when did the art take root and flourish ? 
Painting and other arts came from Greece, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, into the Western 
kingdoms, and attained their greatest splendour in 
the middle ages, upon the Lower Ehine and in Italy. 

What was the state of scientific learning at the 
period here spoken of? Almost wholly neglected; 
the chivahic spirit of the time, bent upon action, 
could not devote itself to a sedentary life and con- 
tinued study. Did not Charlemagne encourage the 
growth of science, and endeavour to instruct thepeoplo? 
Yes: but his exertions hardly produced any effect 
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beyond his life, for they were not in accordance with 
the spirit of the times, and even some centuries after 
his reign the German tribes considered no knowledge 
of advantage, but that of managing the lance and 
steed. How far were the laity educated in those days? 
The most distinguished could scarcely read or write, 
and whoever obtained forther learning, particularly in 
mathematics or natural science, exposed h im self to 
the hazard of being burned as a sorcerer. How, then, 
was the learning of the ancients preserved through 
those ages, and handed down to ns in the perfection 
in which we witness it? By the monks: this class 
of persons were enabled to do so by their retired 
situations, and the leisure they enjoyed, as well as by 
the necessity of some knowledge of the Latin language, 
which the Roman CathoKc ritual enjoined: they were 
educated in the cathedral and monastic schools, and 
literature was their natural occupation. What was 
the extent of their literary labours? The copying ot 
the old writers, particularly the fathers of the church, 
and registering passing events of the times in meagre 
chronicles. For what, then, are succeeding ages in- 
debted to these recluses? For the preservation of 
the valuable remains of antiquity, for the materials 
and stimulants to new improvements: our knowledge 
of the incidents and manners of the times is acquired 
from them : their adherence to Latin literature was par-> 
ticularly considerate, as that language was eonunon to 
all the people of the W est, not only in the affairs of the 
church, but in science and pnblic transactions^ and by 
producing an agreement in their general character 
contributed to promote intercourse and improvement 
What period in the history of the Eastern empire 
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is analogous ic the middle ages of the West, in mark- 
ing epochs of their history? The introduction of 
Mohammedanism and the Arabic literature. Did 
solid learning find no patrons, or were its votaries 
worthy of none, in the earlier part of the centuries 
here mentioned? In the eleventh century a partial 
taste for literature was given by the monks, and after- 
wards by the arts and industry that prevailed in the 
cities; learning was encoiun,ged hyHemy II. of Eng- 
land, by the Hohenstaufen, St. Louis, the Alphonsos, 
and other intellectual princes; and from these times, 
the age of LanJ&mc, Abelard, and John of Salisbury, 
the Huddle ages produced distinguished men, whom 
the coldness of their contemporaries, in the cause of 
science, only urged to a more ardent pursuit of it. 

^Vhat species of scientific learning was most culti- 
vated by these philosophers, and to what important 
results did its practice lead? Dialectics, firom whence 
the church dogmatics were formed; the foundation of 
philosophy, a disputatious spirit awoke, that was not 
afterwards calmed until the theses of Luther in Wir- 
temberg contributed in a great measure to bring about 
the great Reformation, and thereby shed a new %ht 
upon science. Was the Reformation the sole cause 
and origin of high intellectual ezertion and fteedom 
of thought? No, not the only cause; but it materially ' 
assisted the striving after freedom of conscience, which 
originated some centuries before, with the flight of 
the Greek scholars fix)m Constantinople, and both 
were aided in their operation by the inventibn of 
printing, which had been encouraged by the princes 
of Italy, and had shone forth in Germany, in the bro- 
tlierhood of Deventer, in Wessel, Erasmus, Celtes, 
Reuoldm, and others* mth the appearance of these 
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men, with the rise of the sun of the new day, the 
romantic twi%ht of the middle ages faded. 

Name the principal epochs in the history of the 
middle ages. The general irruption of the barbaiiahs, 
which was succeeded by the formation of separate 
German states; and this was followed by the uniyer^ 
sal empire of Gharlemagne: the idea. of the unity of 
Christendom under a spiritual head^ and imder the 
temporal protection of the newly-revived Eoman em-. 
pire, arose from this. The fell of the Carlovingiana 
was succeeded by new modifications of the European 
states, and by devastations of the barbarians in various 
parts; of the Saracens in the south, of the Normans 
in the north and west, of the Hungarians in the east; 
all of whom, however, became subsequently subject 
to the German empire: the spirit of chivalry next 
arose, sprung from the Normans, who colonised parts 
of France, Italy, Sicily, and England : discord and 
contention axo^e between the great secular arid spiri- 
tual powers* which convulsed all Christendom, which 
frustrated the crusades, a warfare wherein knighthood 
was ennobled. Name the principal epochs from the 
crusades to the Keformation? The origin of cities and 
of the tidrd estate; commerce with the east, by means 
of Italy and the Hanse towns; corruption of the 
clergy, and institution of mendicant orders and the 
inquisition; the establishment of universities, and the 
pope humbled to the power of Francei councils at 
Constance and Basle; subjection of the Greek empire, 
and formidable position of the Turkish power to the 
West of Europe; flight of the scholars from Constanti- 
nople, and consequent diffusion of learning: invention 
of the art ot printing, discovery of the New World, and 
of a passa/^feby sea to the East Indies; the Eefonnatioiu 
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BEITISH HISTORY. 

FROM THE TERMINATION OP THE INTASTON OP JXJLITTS CJBSAH 
TO THE AERIYAL OP WILLIAM THE CON<iUEROa. 

Jui^ius C.aESAHj having subdued most of the nations 
of Gaul, resolved on extending his conquests to the 
other side of the channel, by the reduction of Britain, 
His real motive for this unjust aggression was a desire 
of enriching himself by the British pearls, then much 
esteemed, but his pretended plea was to punish the 
Britons forhaviag sent assistance to the Gauls during 
his wars with them. The first invasion of Britain by 
the Romans took place, B.C. 55 , and having with 
difficulty mamtained themselves against the halt 
civilized natives for two years, Ceesar withdrew his 
legions. Not subdued, although often defeated, the 
Britons contended with the Romans until the military 
genius of Agiicola completely vanquished them;— 
lie completed the conquest of the Silures, begun by 
Bontinus, added North Wales also to the Roman 
pro^unce, and reduced seventeen different petty states 
of Britain to subjection. Agricola lived in the reign 
of the emperor Domitian: his expedition occupied six 
years, and was completed a.3>. 84 . ^ 

When Julian the Apostate was emperor, the Piets 
and Scots commitfed ravages on the British frontier. 
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and menaced tlic freedom of the inhabitants. Their 
violence was not checked until the amval of Theodo- 
&US, who committed dreadful havoc amongst them, 
deprived them of their booty, and drove them beyond 
the firths of Forth and Clyde. The Piets, recovering 
from this disaster, resumed thefr predatory incursions, 
upon which the Biitons sent ambassadors to Eomc, 
with their garments rent, and dust on their heads, to 
supplicate assistance. Touched by their sufferings, 
Honorius yielded, and the force which was landed in 
Britain agaia repulsed the Piets efiectively. But the 
great Eoinan empire itself, ha\’ing declined through 
the luxury, indolence, and crimes of its emperors, was 
now oveiTun by the Goths and other fierce tribes 
from the north of Europe, — so that the Britons were 
told that they must in future defend themselves ; at 
all events, no longer look to Eome for aid. In this 
extremity they had recourse to the Saxons, a hardy 
race, inhabiting a part of Denmark and the adjacent 
tract in ITorthem Germany; their invitation was 
accepted by two brothers, Hengist and Horsa, chief- 
tains of gi'eat valour, and supposed to be descended 
from the Saxon god AYoden. Eeceived with respect, 
tliey were assigned the Isle of Thanet for their quar- 
ters, ^Yith which, at first, they appeared content ; but 
observing, in their campaigns against the Piets, the 
fertility and beauty of the country, they formed the 
ambitious project of making themselves masters of 
Britain. With this view they secretly and dishonestly 
entered into a treaty of amity with their former ene- 
mies, the Piets, a union which, proved fatal to British 
liberty, and ended in placing the Saxon heroes in 
the undisputed government of Britain. Many battles 
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were fought betweeu the Saxons and Britons, before 
the former were enabled to partition the conquered 
into seven petty kmgdoms, called the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, and in the battle of Aylesford Horsa was 
slain. 

After the death of his brother, and in the year 488, 
Hengist, although aided by the Piets and Scots, was 
completely defeated by Ambrosius. Two years aftei 
his defeat he died in Kent^ of which he was king, and 
was succeeded by his son Esk, who reigned for twenty- 
four years in perfect tranquillity. At this time Ire- 
land was denominated the Island of Saints, and was 
conspicuous for its seminaries of learning. 

In 47 7, ^Ua the Saxon effected a landing in Britain, 
and having obtained many victories over the natives, 
founded the kingdom of Sussea^y in 491. 

Another tribe of Saxons, conducted by Cerdio and 
his son Kenric, landed in the West of Britain, in the 
year 495 ; they were called West Saxons, from the 
place of landing, and founded the kingdom which they 
called Wessex; it included Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Bucks, 
and the Isle of Wight : Arthur, king of the Siluros, 
marched against these intruders, and acquired by liis 
victones over them that vast renown which subse- 
quently entitled him to become the hero of romance 
he is now known as. 

In the year 511 died Cerdic the Saxon, after a 
residence in Britain of twenty years, and having ac- 
' quired extensive territories, and finally established 
the kingdom of the West Saxons, which endured for 
547 years. He was succeeded by the valiant and 
wise Arthur, king of Britain, who wOiS at last slain at 
the battle of Camlan, in the year 542. Erchenwin 
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founded the kingdom of Essex (the East Saxons), 
which included the present counties of Essex, Mid- 
dlesex, and part of Hertfordshire- This was the 
fourth kingdom of the Heptarchy. 

In the year 547, Ida, the Saxon, landed at Elamr 
borough, and subdued the country from the Humber 
to the Forth. He was founder of the fifth Saxon 
kingdom in Britain, under the name of Norihumher^ 
landy which endured for 245 years. 

The sixth Saxon kingdom in Britain is conjectiued 
to have been founded about the year 575, by Uffa, 
and called the kingdom of the East Angles : it in- 
cluded Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk. His suc- 
cessors were called Uffingae, and the kingdom wliich 
he established lasted for 218 years. About twenty 
years after this period, Augustine, the monk, with 
forty of his order, landed in Britain, and conot- 
menced their pious labours of converting the 
Saxons to Christianity. Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
was amongst the number of those who embraced the 
Christian faith, and Augustine himself was raised to 
the see of Canterbury, in the year 598, and con- 
secrated its Archbishop, by Eutherius, Archbishop 
of Arles. He died in possession of that see, a.I). 
604 — 5. 

In 585, Creda formed the kingdom of Mercia^ in 
which were comprehended the midland counties of 
Britain, east of the Severn. 

The Saxon Heptarchy was established in the 
beginning of the seventh century; and St. Paul's 
cathedral in London founded by Ethelbert, when 
London and Eochester were constituted episcopal 
sees; seven ^enrs after whichi Sebert, king of the 
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West Saxons, founded St. Petei^s and the Abbey of 
Westnunster. 

In the reign of Eadbald, the son of Ethelbert, the 
kingdom of Kent was invaded by the Mercian princesj 
and became tributary to the kings of Mercia and 
Wessex, about the year 685. 

Edwin, assisted by the king of the East Angles, 
defeated and killed Ethelfred, king of Northumber- 
land, and possessed himself of his kingdom: Edwin 
was afterwards slain by Penda, king of Mercia, and 
the kingdom of Northumberland divided between 
the heirs of the two last monarchs : but in the year 
following, 634, both these princes were slain by 
CadwaUon, piince of Wales, wdio usurped their king- 
dom; Penda had called him in to lus assistance in the 
mvasion of Noitliiunberland. Penda was one of the 
cruellest tyrants that disgraced the early annalii ol 
Britain; he slew Oswald of Northumberland; assisted 
m the oveilhrow and death of Edwin; drove out 
Ken walk, king of Wessex, from his territory; slew 
Anna, king of the East Angles, and cut his army in 
pieces; but was at length killed by Oswy, at the 
head of a powerful army of Northumbrians. 

In the year 635, York was raised to an archi-epis- 
copal see, and palls sent there and to Canterbury by 
Pope Honorius: and eight years afterwards the 
University of Cambridge is said to have been founded 
by Sigebeii;, king of the East Angles. 

Ethelred, the youngest son of the sanguinary 
tyrant Penda, succeeded his brother Wulphere on 
the throne of Mercia, and after a dreadful conflict with 
the king of Northumberland, became reconciled to 
that monarchy and governed peacefiiDy to the end of 
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his reign, which was occasioned by his voluntary 
abdication in the year 704, in order to embrace a 
monastic life. 

About the year 680, Egfrid, the son of Oswy, 
ascended the throne of the Northumbrians, and after 
sustaining a bloody war against Ethelred, king of 
Mercia, turned his arms against the Scots and Piets. 
Having gained some advantages over the former, he 
pressed his conquests too far, and was defeated and 
slain by Bi‘edei, the Pictish king, and his army cut 
to pieces: this occurred in the year 684. The fob 
lowing year Ceodwalla, who ruled in Wessex, extended 
his territories by the reduction of Sussex and part of 
Kent, but being conscience-stricken, by reflection upon 
the cruelties he had committed, he made a journey to 
Eome, where he died in 689, and was succeeded by 
his cousin Ina, This last prince possessed courage, 
abilities, and fortune. He defeated the Welsh, con- 
quered Cornwall and Somersetshire, which he an- 
nexed to his dominions; spent the latter end of his 
reign in the establishment of peace; and finally with- 
drawing to Rome, accompanied by his queen, expired 
in a monastery there, bequeathing his crown to Ethel- 
red, his brother-in-law, and the tax called Peter’s 
Pence to the Pope, for the maintenance of a college 
at Eome. The venerable Bede of Wearmouth, in 
Durham, flourished at this period; the fame of his 
learning had reached Pope Sergius, who invited him 
to Eome, but he declined the invitation. 

A fit of devotion, not uncommon in those ages, 
seized Cenred, the successor of Ethelred, king c( 
Mercia, who, in consequence, repaired to Eome, and 
embraced a monkitih life. 

i2 
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Eadbert, king of Nortbumberland, was the last 
prince of that race who distinguished himaell' by the 
spirited defence of his southern territories against 
Ethelbald, king of Mercia. He ultimately retired to 
a monastery, and lived long to regret the folly of his 
religious frenzy. In 755, Cynewlf, king of the West 
Saxons, was defeated by the famous Offa, king oT 
Mercia, and afterwards slain by Cyneheard, who pro* 
tended a right to his throne. Offa, a spirited prince, 
had been elected to the throne of Mercia by universal 
consent: he reduced Kent, conquered the king of 
Wessex, and added the kingdom of the East Angles 
to his dominions by an act of the basest treachery. 
The prince of this last-mentioned country having 
demanded the daughter of Offa in marriage, was 
invited to the court of Mercia, and his proposal 
accepted; but upon his arrival was cruelly assas- 
sinated, and his territories usurped by the inhuman 
Offa. Amongst the different events of this king’s 
reign, which lasted thirty-nine years, was the separa- 
tion of England from Wales by a fosse, still called 
Offa’s Dyke, and a confirmation of the grant of 
Peter^s Pence to the Pope. 

Brithric, a prince of the royal line, ascended the 
throne of the W est Saxons, to the prejudice of Egbert, 
whom he endeavoured to get into his power; but that 
prince wisely withdrew to the court of Charlemagne, 
and sought an asylum there until the death of his 
rival, in the year 800, when he was recalled by the 
nobility. Brithric was cut off by a poisoned draught, 
prepared by his queen for one of the court favourites, 
which the king accidentally tasted. 

Egbert, seventh and last king of Wessex, united 
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all the other Saxon provinces with his own, under the 
title of the kingdom of England, and thus extinguish- 
ed the heptarchy, or seven governments established 
by the East Angles, In the year 827, after they had 
existed 387 years. He reigned twenty-six years over 
\Yessex, ten years over the united kingdom, and was 
the first king of England: his death occurred in 838 

In the year 838, Egbert was succeeded by his son 
Ethelwol^ a prince of inferior abilities, and better c:d 
culated to rule a monastery than a nation. He made 
a pilgrimage to Home with his favourite son Alfred ; 
imposed the tribute of Peter s Pence ; shared Ms king- 
dom with his rebellious son Ethelbald; which last 
event he did not long survive, dying on the 13th of 
January, 857, after a reign of twenty years. 

Ethelbald was a profligate character, and had been 
an undutiftd son; he ruled in conjunction with his 
brother Ethelbert for a short period only, leaving hiiw. 
the undisputed occupancy of the throne of his father. 

In 866 Ethelbert died, having survived his brother 
only five years, and was succeeded by his brother 
Ethelrcd. 

Ethcked, after a short reign, was slain, bravely fight- 
ing against the Danes, in the year 871, and was suc- 
ceeded by Alfred his brother; his children being 
excluded from the succession by the will of Ethelwolf 
This wise, merciful, and brave prince, grandson of 
Egbert, and deservedly sumamed the Great, overthrew 
the Danes in eight pitched battles in one year; but 
by a fresh invasion of barbarians was reduced to the 
utmost difficulties, and obliged to take shelter, in dis- 
guise, in a remote quarter of his dominions, imtil the 
disorder amongst the Danish forces gave him an op- 
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portunity of completing the conquests he had so nobly 
begun* Alfi^ed deserves to be ranked amongst the 
best and greatest monarchs. He established a regular 
militia throughout England^ founded the university of 
Oxford ; established schools throughout his dominions j 
and, although he was the hero of sixty^jive battles, wae 
the best Saxon poet of his age; translated Orosius, 
and Bede’s Histories, and also JEsop’s Fables from the 
Greek. He composed a fiunous code of laws, divided 
the kingdom into counties, hundreds, and tithings : his 
survey of England was the model of King William’s 
Doomsday Book. He died, aged sixty-one, after a 
reign of twenty-nine years, in the year 901, and was 
Interred at Winchester. 

Alfred was succeeded by Edward the Elder: after 
crushing a violent burst of I'ebellion, excited by Ethel- 
wald, son of Ethelbert, Alfred’s brother, he reigned 
in peace; and is considered to have been one of the 
ablest and most active of the Saxon kings. 

Athelstan, the eighth king from the Saxon Heptar- 
chy, succeeded Edward. He was the natural son of 
that monarch, by Egwena, a peasant’s daughter; and 
elected to the throne by the nobility and clergy. Hav- 
ing distinguished himself in war, promoted commerce, 
and completed the translation of the Scriptures begun 
under Alfred, he died at Gloucester, in the year 941, 
having reigned sixteen years. In this reign flourished 
the femoufi Guy, Earl of Warwick. 

Edmund the pious,” 941 : this prince, who suc- 
ceeded his half-brother at the age of eighteen years, 
was cut off by the hand of an assassin, named Leol^ 
who had the assurance to sit down at a banquet where 
the king was present^ an^ Edred, his brother^ was 
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called up to the vacant throne: he was the first mon- 
arch styled king of Great Britain. The Abbot Dun- 
stan ruled the monarch in this reign, hut was banished 
tn the following reign : not, however, until his unkind- 
ness had broken the king’s heart Edwy, nephew of 
the last monarch, became his successor, and is conspi- 
''uous for being made the victim of the hierarchy. In 
i)58, Edgar the peaceable” ascended the throne at 
the age of fifteen years, through monkish influence, 
jmd was in consequence represented as a great mon- 
arch. Edward the martyr” was crowned in 975, at 
the age of fourteen, and was the first king to whom 
the coronation oath was administered ; he was stabbed 
by a servant of queen Elirida, his stepmother, at the 
gate of Corfe Castle, and was sumamed the Martyr. 
His half-brother Ethelred, succeeded him at the early 
age of twelve years, who proved unequal to a contest 
with the Danes, and fled to Normandy. Having caused 
Gunilda, sister of Sweyn, king of Denmark, to be as- 
sassinated, that prince took possession of his throne, 
to which Ethelred only returned upon Sweyn’s death, 
in 1014. 

Edmund Ironside succeeded to his fathers throne 
and misfortunes at the same time, 1016 ; he divided 
his kingdom with Canute the Dane, son of Sweyn, 
after which he was assassinated. Canute left Norway 
to his natural son Sweyn, Denmark to Hardieanute, 
and England to Harold : this prince, sumamed Hare- 
foot, reigned four years, and died in 1039, little re^ 
gretted. The throne was left open to Hardieanute, 
brother of the last king : he was odious to the nation, 
and died of intemperance at Lamheth, in 1041* The 
Danish line, consisting of Canute, Harold Harefoot, 
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and Hardlcaniite, becoming extinct, the Saxon line 
offered two candidates for the throne, Edward son of 
that Ethelred whom Sweyn deposed, and Edward, son 
of Edmund Ironside, who had shared the kingdom 
with Canute the Great. The former was chosen, the 
latter consigned to exile in Hungary. Edward w^as 
controlled by the priesthood, from whom he obtained 
the surname of Confessor; after a peacefiil reign, he 
died in the year 1066. He was the Lost of the Saxon 
line that ruled in England. Harold 11., son of God- 
win, Earl of Kent, succeeded to the exclusion of Ed- 
gar Atheling, the rightful heir, having by his in- 
sinuating manners gained the affections of those with 
whom he was brought into contact He, however, 
administered justice impartially, revised the laws, 
and defeated the king of Norway, who had landed 
an armed force in the north of England, at the 
instigation of Harold's brother, Tosti. Harold was 
slain at the battle of Hastings, upwards of 600 
years after the foundation of the Saxon monarchy, 
which was thus terminated, and William the Norman 
ascended the throne with the surname of Conqueror, 
but still retained his Norman possessions. It is 
owing to this circumstance that the kings of England 
and France were so long connected, and that the 
British hold possession of the islands of Guernsey 
Jersey, &c., at the present time. 



ABSTRACT 

OF lira 

E.NGLISH KEIGNS, 

I’ROM THE COHQXTEST. 

Happy Hritannia’ 

liicB. is thy soil, and merciful thy clime, 

Humatcli’d tliy guaidian oaks. 

Thomson's Su7nmer, 

William the Conqueror, 1066 : lie caused a 
general survey of the lands to be msde, and entered 
in the Doomsday Book, in imitation of the Roll of 
Winton, made by order of king Alfred ; in his reign 
began the first wars with France; the Norman laws 
and language were introduced; many torts built. He 
reigned with arbitrary sway ; dispeopled Hampshire 
for thirty-six miles, to extend the New Forest ; and 
instituted the curfew bell 

William Rufus, 1087, was cruel and Irreligious : he 
invaded Normandy, his brother’s dukedom ; engaged 
in the crusades ; and was killed by an arrow, shot at a 
stag by his bow-bearer, Sir Walter Tyrrel, a Norman 
knight, in the New Forest, Hampshire. 

Henry I., surnamed Beauclerc, youngest son of 
William I.; having seized the royal treasures at 
Winchester, procured himself to he recognized king 
of England ; he restored to the English the privilege 
of using fire and candle by night ; recalled Anselm, 
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archbishop of Canterhuiy, and reinstated the church 
in its possessions : he made war, in person, upon his 
brother Eobert, duke of Normandy; possessed him- 
self of his dukedom, and confined the Dhlie in Caer- 
diff Castle, where he died after an imprisonment of 
twenty-eight years, and was interred at Gloucester : 
he levied a tax of thi-ee shillings on every hide of 
land, and raised in this manner £824,000, as a portion 
for his daughter Matilda. In this reign the institution 
of the order of Knights Templars took place, a.d. 
1118 : Henry’s abilities were shining, but his conduct 
exceptionable. 

Stephen of Blois, earl of Boulogne and Montaign, 
and grandson of "William L, in 1135 seized upon the 
throne, in the absence of the Empress Matilda, or 
Maude, daughter and heiress to Henry I.: he seized 
the late king’s treasure, amounting to £100,000 ; re- 
duced Normandy; quarrelled with the clergy; carried 
on a war with MalUda, with various success. In 
1141 he was defeated and taken prisoner, and throwm 
into Gloucester Castle, from which, being liberated, 
he renewed the war. Matilda’s son, Henry, at length 
concluded a peace with Stephen, when it was agreed 
that the latter should retain the crown during his life, 
and that Henry Plantagenet should be his successor, 
and that the castles built by Stephen’s permission, 
amounting to 1100, should all be demolished. 

Heniy H., sumamed Plantagenet, a wise and great 
prince, ascended the throne in 1154: he demolished 
the castles erected by the nobles, and endeavoured to 
restrain the exorbitant power of the clergy, but was 
opposed by Thomas a Becket, who had first been his 
favourite, afterwards hiij tormentor. lie subdued the 
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Weigh, who did homage and swore alle^ance to him; 
landed in Ireland, and received the submission and 
oaths of several Irish princes; did penance at Becket’s 
tomb, and received forty lashes from the monks of 
Canterbury; divided England into six circuits, and 
appointed for each three judges, A.D. 1176; he died 
uttering imprecations against his own children, which 
the bishops present could not persuade him to revoke : 
the well-known fair Eosamond lived in this reign. 

Eichard I., sumamed Coeur de Lion, 1189 : engaged 
m the holy wars ; conquered the Island of Cyprus ; 
obtained a victory over Saladin, and repaired the 
dismantled cities of Ascalon, Joppa, and Ccemria; 
took 3000 loaded camels and 4000 mules, with other 
valuable spoils, which he distributed amongst his 
soldiers. In returning to England he was shipwrecked 
near Aquileia ; but taking the way of Vienna was 
imprisoned by Leopold duke of Austria, who delivered 
him to the avaricious emperor, by whom he was de- 
tained until ransomed by his subjects. He defeated 
the French repeatedly, but was at length slain by a 
poisoned arrow discharged by Bertrand de Gourdon, 
while engaged in besieging the castle of Chalus, in 
1199. The castle belonged to Vidomar, Lord of 
Limoges, and a vassal of Eichard’s : having retained 
a treasure which belonged of right to the feudal 
lord, Eichard undertook his chastisement, and perished 
in the attempt. 

John, 1199: he murdered his nephew; quarrelled 
with the pope, and was excommunicated; signed 
Magna Charta, the bulwark of English liberty; en- 
tered into a war vrith Francej and his barons; and 
died desen'edly detested* 
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Henry HI., 1216, was weak and irresolute: his 
was a long minoritj: he was prevailed upon to vio- 
late Magna Charts, his barons rebelled, a civil war 
followed, but an accommodation took place: Magna 
Charta was solemnly confirmed, and they returned to 
their allegiance. The famous Earl of Leicester wag 
his chief opponent. 

Edward I., 1272: he conquered Wales, is said to 
have massacred the Welsh bards, enacted usefid laws, 
and was called the English Justinian: he granted 
the cinque ports their privileges. The renowned 
William Wallace and the celebrated Eoger Bacon 
flourished. Edward’s heart was buried in the Holy 
Land. 

Edward H., sumamed Caernarvon, 1307; en- 
couraged Piers Gaveston and other favourites, and 
lost the affection of his people: he wanted his father’s 
strength of mind to keep the barons in obedience: his 
queen, at their head, made war upon him; he was 
compelled to abdicate the throne, and was afterwards 
murdered in Berkeley-castle, Gloucestershire. 

Edward HI., sumamed Windsor, 1327: he sub- 
dued Scotland, and defeated the Erench in the battles 
of Cressy and Poictiers; had two kings (John of 
France, and David of Scotland) prisoners in his court, 
encouraged the various manufactures; his conquests 
added more to the glory than the real happiness of 
his subjects, and he left his kingdom in animpoverished 
condition. Gunpowder was invented in this reign, 
by Swartz, a monk of Cologne. 

Richard IT., 1377, was thoughtless and prodigal, 
the insurrection headed by Wat Tyler, on account of 
the poll tax, was in his reign; the king suppressed it 
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in person. The Earl of Hereford, son of the Duke 
of Lancaster, was banished, but returned before the 
expiration of the time, seized upon the throne, 
and confined Richard in the castle of Pontefiract, 
where he was starved to death, or otherwise mur- 
dered. 

Henry IV-, 1399, reigned with wisdom and pru- 
dence; the Earl of Northumberland, who had assisted 
him in gaining the throne, rebelled, but was defeated; 
and his son, Henry Hotspur, slain. The English 
marine was greatly increased, but learning in general 
was at a very low ebb. 

_ Henry V., 1413, was powerftd and victorious; his 
conquests in France were numerous and splendid; he 
gained the battles of Harfiieur and Agincourt, and 
was declared next heir to the French monarchy. In 
his reign the followers of Wickliflfe were severely per- 
secuted. Henry died in the midst of victory. 

Henry YI., 1422 : he was crowned king of France 
and England. During his minority France was lost 
by the misconduct of his generals; the Maid of Orleans 
lived, who pretended to be divinely commissioned to 
rescue her coimtry from the English. The first quar - 
rels occurred between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster; civil wars followed; and Henry became the 
tool of each party in turn, till he was at length mur- 
dered in the Tower by Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
who was afterwards Richard IH. 

Edward IV., 1461. The civil wars continued, 
which destroyed the flower of the English nobility; 
trade and manufactures, however, notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, gradually increased; Margaret 
of Anjou, wife of Henry VI., died in extreme misery. 
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her son, Prince Edward, was killed; and Edward 
IV.’s cliiim to the throne remained undisputed. 

Edward V., 1483, succeeded. Being a child, his 
uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, was chosen protector, 
he murdered the young king, and his brother, the 
Duke of York, in the Tower; and seized upon the 
vacant throne, six months after the death of Edward 
IV., his brother. 

Richard III., 1483 : he waded to the throne through 
the blood of his nearest relations; his private charac- 
ter was detestable; but, as a king, he managed the 
helm with success, being valiant and prudent. The 
Earl of Richmond asserted his superior right to the 
throne; Richard was killed at the battle of Bos worth, 
and Richmond proclaimed king. 

Henry VII., 1485; he was prudent and avaricious. 
One quarter of the globe was discovered in his reign, 
by Columbus. Henry suppressed the insmTections 
occasioned by Perkin Warbeck and Lambert Symnel; 
protected the people; humbled the power of his 
barons; and left liis kingdom in a flourishing con^ 
dition. 

Henry VHI., 1509: he separated from the Romish 
church, and was excommunicated; took the title of 
supreme head of the church of England, and dissolved 
the religious foundations. Calvin and Luther, the 
reformers, lived; the famous Wolsey exercised un 
limited power as prime minister. Henry encouraged 
the arts and sciences; was cruel and tyrannical: mar- 
ried six wives, and beheaded two. 

Edward VI., 1547, had great natural abilities: 
Seymour, duke of Somerset, governed the kingdom 
during Edward’s mincrity. He encouraged the Ke- 
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fonnation, and died very young; leaving the crown 
to the accomplished Lady Jane Grey, his cousin, she 
being a protestant. 

Mary, 1553, succeeded, after deposing Jane Grey, 
who reigned only ten days, and was afterwards be- 
headed by Mar/s order. Her reign was cruel, and 
stained with blood: she restored the Catholic religion; 
persecuted and burnt the protestants; married Philip, 
Idng of Spain, son of the famous Charles V.; and 
died, after a short reign, stained with every kind of 
barbarity; Cardinal Pole and twelve bishops died of 
the same distemper that carried oif this cruel queen. 

Elizabeth, half sister to Mary, and daughter of 
Anne Boleyn, 1558: she was prudent, accomplished, 
and skilled in the Bit of governing a mighty empire. 
The Spanish Armada was defeated by her admirals: 
she established the reformed religion; supported the 
protestant interest abroad; and founded a university 
in Dublin. In her reign the East India Company 
was established; but her glory was tarnished by the 
unjust imprisonment and execution of her rival, the 
unfortunate Mary, queen of Scots. 

James I, of England, and VI. of Scotland, 1603, 
had high notions of kingly power; he was a learned 
pedant, and particularly attached to peace. The 
famous gunpowder plot was discovered by him. His 
reign was inglorious; stained with the death of Sir 
Walter Raleigh; and his favourites managed the 
ajfl^irs of the state with little reputation. 

Charles L, 1625, received from his father the same 
unconstitutional ideas of royal prerogative: his people 
began to feel their own weight in the scale of empire, 
and refused to pay the taxes he imposed > a civil war 
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ensued, Charles was defeated, taken prisoner, and 
beheaded hy the parliament in the year 1649. 

Oliver Cromwell then assumed the regal power, 
under the title of Protector. He rose from an Inferior 
condition of society to the high office he at last 
attained; defeated the wandering son of Charles L, 
reduced Ireland to obedience; regulated the jurisdio 
tion of the Court of Chancery; and raised the Eng 
lish name among foreign nations. He died on the 3rd 
of September, a day on which he had twice triumphed 
over his enemies, and was interred in Henry VH-’s 
chapeL After his death, his son Eichard was in- 
stalled Protector, but not being fitted for the station, 
and not being ambitious, after only a few months he 
resigned the honour, which paved the way for the 
restoration. 

Charles IT. restored, through the instrumentality 
of Monk, and from Richard Cromwell’s inefficiency, 
1660. He was profligate and capricious, but reigned 
absolutely; his brother James, a Roman Catholic, 
was appointed his successor ; many imaginary plots 
distinguished his reign, in which Algernon Sydney 
and Lord RusseU were executed. 

James IL, 1685, determined to abolish the Pro- 
testant religion, and substitute his own will for the 
law of the land : he was reconciled to the pope ; but 
the nation resisted his attempts, called the Prince 
of Orange to the throne, and compelled James to 
abdicate. He died at St. Germain en-Laye, *in 
France. 

William HI. and Mary (daughter of James 11.), 
1688. In this reign France was humbled, the Bill 
of Eights sanctioned by parliament ; the laws gene- 
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rally revised, and the Court of Marches, in Wale% 
abolished. 

Anne, daughter of James II., ascended the throne 
in 1702; her reign was brief but brilliant. The vic- 
tories gained by her army, under Marlborough, at 
Blenheim, Oudenard, Malplaquet, and Bamiilies, hum- 
bled the pride of Louis XIV., but added little more 
than military renown to British interests. In this 
reign took place the legislative union of England and 
Scotland; now also arose the political distinction of 
Tory and Whig; and, from the number of elegant 
writers who were contemporaries with Queen Anne, 
her reign is called the Augustan age of literature. 

George I., elector of Hanover, 1714. He was wise, 
prudent, and cautious in choosing his ministers. In 
1715, the Pretenders rebellion broke out; and the 
South Sea scheme, which ruined thousands, occurred 
in this reign. 

George H., 1727. Another rebellion, 1745, ended 
in the total defeat of the Pretender at Culloden. 
North America became dependent on Britain; English 
arms every where victorious; Walpole and Chatham 
successively prime ministers. He was succeeded' by 
his grandson. 

George HI., J760. He was the son of Erederick 
Prince of Wales, and grandson of George JL In this 
reign the American war broke out, and ended in the 
separation of those coimtries called ^^the United 
States,” from England. In the East Indies, vast ac- 
cessions of territory were acquired, greater in extent 
than those lost in America. In 1800, the legislative 
union of Ireland with Great Britain was ejffected, by 
which the Irish parliament yras dosed, and the Irish 
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representatives allowed seats in the imperial parha 
ment. The victories of the Nile and Trafalgar, in the 
latter of which the gallant Nelson fell, completely 
destroyed the naval resources of Napoleon, and saved 
England from invasion. In 1811, owing to the mental 
infirmity of the king, his son the Prince of Wales was 
appointed regent, and his regency has been rendered 
one of the most memorable eras in the British history, 
by the battle of Waterloo, fought on the 18th of J une, 
1815, in whicli Napoleon the Great was completely 
defeated by Arthur, Duke of W ellington. George III. 
died on the 29th of January, 1820, having reigned 
just rixty years. 

George IV. succeeded his father in 1820, his re- 
gency having lasted nine years. Both his regency and 
reign owe all their lustre to the Duke of Wellington, 
all their blemishes to the king’s selfish character. Ilis 
daughter and only child the Piincess Charlotte was 
married to Leopold of Saxe-Coburg (afterwards king 
of Belgium), but she died in giving birth to a first 
child. When he had attained an advanced age, he 
caused his consort (who was also his cousin), Queen 
Caroline, to he impeached of high crimes, &c,, but, 
after a long and disreputable trial before the Lords, she 
was acquitted. This unhappy princess soon after died 
of grief. In tliis reign, the ex-emperor Napoleon died 
in exile at St. Helena, and was interred on the island, 
fi’om which, however, liis remains were removed, nine- 
teen years after his decease, and entombed in the church 
of the Hosjutal of Invalids in Paris. Tt v as in George 
iV.’s reign that the Roman Catholics vere emanci- 
pated by the recommendation and the mfluonce of 
the Duke ofWellington. 
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TVilliam IV., tlie third son of George III, suc- 
ceeded his eldest brother in 1830. This short reign 
was disturbed by political dissensions between Wings 
and Tories, in which he acted with impartiality* 
Slavery was abolished in all British colonies ; and in 
the year 1832, Lord Grey, then prime minister, suc- 
ceeded in carrying the Eeform Bill: the object of 
which was the extension of the elective franchise, 
and opening the House of Commons to what was 
then called the popular party. 

Victoria, 1837, only child of the Dulce of Eent, 
fourth son of George III., succeeded her uncle 
William IV., at the early age of eighteen years* 
Excluded by the Salic law from the throne of Han- 
over, that trust devolved upon her uncle Ernest, 
Duke of Cumberland. Her Majesty espoused Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg, on the 10th of Febniary, 1840; 
and on IsTovember 21, 1840, she gave birth to Adelaide 
Mary Louisa, Princess Eoyal. On November 9, 1 841, 
was born the Prince of Wales, who is also Duke of 
Cornwall by inheritance. Alice Maude Mary was 
born April 25, 1843; Alfred Ernest Albert, August 
6, 1844; Helena Augusta Victoria, May 25, 1846; 
Louisa Caroline Alberta, March 18, 1848; Arthur 
AVilliam Patrick Albert, May 1, 1850; Leopold 
George Duncan Albert, April 7, 1853 ; Beatrice Mary 
Victoria Peodore, April 14, 1857. In 1871 the whole 
, nation was alarmed by the very serious illness of the 
Prince of Wales ; happily he was restored to health, 

' and, with the Queen and Court, went in State to St. 
^ Paul’s Cathedral, Pebruary 28, 1872, to offer thanks 
to the Giver of all good for his recovery. 
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SCOTTISH REIGNS, 

from rERQTJS THE FIRST, THE FOUNDER OP THE SCOTTISH THRONB, 
TO MART QUEEN OP SCOTS, 

A manly race, 

Of nnaubraitting spmt, wise, and trave, 

Train’d np to hardy deeds, soon viwted 
By learning, t^hen before the Gothic lage 
She took her western Sight. 

'£}u3mson*s Autumn^ 

When are the Scots and Piets first spoken of in 
history? In the fifth century: the latter inhabited 
the eastern shores of Scotland, as far south as the Firth 
of Forth, and as far north as the island extended. 
The name of Piets seems to have been given them by 
the Romans, from the habit of staining their bodies 
when going to battle : the term ficti signifies 
They were probably of Gothic origin, though some 
think they were descendants of the ancient Caledo- 
nians, who were Celts mingled with Gothic settlers. 
The Scots were of Irish origin : a colony of this people 
from Ulster, the northern province of Ireland, settled 
on the coast of Argyleshire, under Fergus, who had 
been called over to assist the Scots against the Piets 
and Britons, about the year 330 B.O., and gradually 
occupied the whole of the western coast of Scotland. 
This prince was lost at sea, off Carrickfergus iu Ire- 
land^ ^which bears his name. 
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Twenty-five pagan kings ruled Scotland irom tke 
death of Fergus to the reign of Donald the first, 
A,D. 199, who was the first Scottish king converted 
to Christianity; and it was he also who made his 
subjects first acquainted with money coined from pre- 
cious metals. During this reign Caledonia was in- 
vaded by Severus, who built a boundary wall to the 
Roman provinces from the Firth of Forth to that oi 
Clyde. 

Fergus II. succeeded Eiigenius in the year 404. 
Having lived abroad and in retirement during twenty- 
seven years (according to the Black book of Paisley) ; 
he returned to aid in expelling the Romans, ac- 
companied by Dunstan, king of the Piets, and Dione- 
thus a Briton. He long and successfully opposed 
the enemy, but was at last slain fighting against 
Maximi^us: Dunstan his firiend shared his frte, 
but Dionethus eflTected his escape, not however before 
he had received a grievous wound. Fergus IL, founder 
of the kingdom of the Scots, possessed piety, courage, 
and abilities: he reigned honourably for sixteen years, 
and was a benefactor to his country. 

After a long and sanguinary struggle between these 
two people, in which Drushenus, the Pictish king, 
was slain, Kenneth H., king of the Scots, finally as- 
cended the Pictish throne in 833, and united both 
states into one kingdom, comprising the whole country 
north of the wall of Antonine: the routed Piets found 
an asylum in England. 

Gregory, the seventy-third king, ascended the 
throne in 875. He was justly entitled to his sur- 
name, the Great.^^ He subdued the Piets, vanquish- 
ed the Danes, putting Hardicanute, their king, to 
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flight, in Northumberland: defeated and slew Con 
fitantine, king of the Britons, in the battle of Loch 
maben; chastised the Irish, who had invaded Gal- 
loway, and added Cumberland and Westmoreland to 
his domioions. He died in 892, after a glorious and 
most exemplary reign of eighteen years. It was not 
for his military abilities alone that he was admired 
by foreign princes; for it was his reputation for learn- 
ing, wisdom, and justice that led Alfred the Great to 
court his friendship. 

Malcolm II., ^^the victorious,^ eighty-third king 
ascended the throne in 1004: he repelled the Danes, 
improved the laws, and formed a titled aristocracy. 
After a splendid reign of thirty years, he became 
suddenly sordid and imjust, and was assassinated by 
nis attendants as he slept. 

Duncan, 1033. A prince of pacific temper, and 
great virtues: he was treacherously murdered by 
Macbeth, his general and distinguished firiend. 

ILocbelh, 1040. This tyrant usurped the throne 
to the prejudice of Malcolm, son of Duncan, who, 
with his younger brother Donaldbain, took refuge in 
England. Macbeth’s reign was short as cruel, being 
killed in a war with tbe English, who armed in favour 
of Duncan’s children, 

Malcolm HI., 1057, long an exile in England, as- 
cended the throne of his ancestors upon the death of 
Macbeth: he introduced among the Soots the cus 
tom of giving surnames; and, during the crusades, 
assisted Godfrey, Earl of Boulogne, in the reduction 
of Jenisalem. This wise and valiant monarch was 
killed, with one of his sons, at the siege of Alnwick. 

Donaldbain, or Donald YIL.* 1092> unde to Mai- 
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oolm m.: his reign was short, being dethroned by 
Duncan, natural son of Malcolm. 

Duncan II., 1094. The transient authority which 
this prince possessed was marked chiefly by his vices; 
he died without children, 

Edgar, 1096, son of Malcohn HI., was a good Jdng^ 
and ch-^rished the interests of his subjects. 

On the death of Edgar, his brother Alexander L, 
sur named Acer the Sharp, succeeded 1107. The 
early years of his life and reign were marked by rude 
and boisterous conduct, but, repenting of his folly and 
ferocity, he turned his thoughts to works of peace. 
Under this new feeling he built the church of St. 
iCchael at Scone, and founded a monastery there: 
driven by a tempest to ^mona Isle, in gratitude for 
his preservation, and for his maintenance by the 
hermits, he dedicated a church there to St. Columb: 
he also enriched the monks of St. Amdrews, and com- 
pleted Dunfermline church, which his father had 
begun. He had espoused the princess Sibylla, 
daughter of William the Norman, but left no issue. 

David I., contemporary with Stephen, king of 
England, 1124. His valour was unquestioned, and 
his liberality to churchmen great: he compiled a code 
of Scottish laws, built many religious edifices, and 
reigned gloriously. 

Malcolm IV., 1153, grandson of David. His 
actions are little celebrated, and his reign is chiefly 
memorable for the origin of the power engrossed by 
the Stuart family; Walter, one of the king^s courtiers, 
being appointed seneschal or steward of Scotland, 
from which employment his descendants derived their 
femilv name- 
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William, sumamed the Lion, 1165, was frequently 
at war mth England; and being taken prisoner at 
the battle of Alnwick, by Henry 11., that monarch 
refused to release him till he had done homage in his 
O'WTi name, and those of his successors* 

Alexander II., 1214, son of William the Lion: he 
was often at war with the Isorwegians, who invaded 
the Scottish isles. 

Alexander III., 1240: a prince of great virtues. 
In this reign the Norwegians were completely de- 
feated, and obliged to retire from the isles. Alex- 
ander's issue failing, the crown was claimed by the 
descendants of David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother 
to William the Lion. 

1285. An interregnum of some years succeeded, 
wlxilst the rival candidates asserted their claims, all 
descended from David in different degrees of affinity. 
Of twelve competitors, the most distinguished were 
John Baliol, great grandson to Da%dd by his eldest 
daughter; and Eobert Bruce, grandson by the 
youngest. The nobles agreeing to refer the decision 
of this question to Edward I. of England, he adjudged 
the throne to Baliol as his vassal, and treacherously 
asserted English supremacy. 

John Baliol, 1299, was more the creature of Ed- 
ward than a monarch possessing uncontrollable 
authority. Grilbert de Umphraville, Earl of Angus, 
and William Wallace, were the foremost of the few wha 
ventured still to assert the mdependence of Scotland^ 
refusing subjection to Baliol as the deputy of Edward. 
Soon after this, Baliol, upon the most frivolous pre- 
tences, was dethroned by the English king, and, retir- 
ing into England, lived in obscuiity upon a pensiom 
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' Kobert Bruce, 1306. On the death of his ancestor 
(one of the candidates for the throne), Robert enter- 
tained jealous fears of William Wallace; but the forces 
of William, engaging with Edward I/s army at Fal- 
kirk, were defeated, and their leader suffered death. 
Robert, upon this, engaged the Scots in his own inte- 
rest, the nobles seated him upon the thi’one, and he 
was afterwards known as the Bnice of Bannockburr., 
by his signal defeat of Edward II.; a victory still 
remembered by the Scots with triumph. The re- 
mainder of Robert’s reign w^as a series of uninter- 
ru})ted successes. 

Darid Bnice, or David IT., 1329, son of Robert; 
his minority was disturbed by Edward, son of John 
Baliol, who, assisted by Edward III., seked the 
throne, and compelled Da\dd to retire into France. 
The nobles, however, disgusted with the conduct of 
young Baliol, reinstated David. Some years after, 
the Scottish king invaded England in the absence of 
its prince; he was made prisoner at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, near Dui'ham, and detained eleven 
years in captivity in the castle of Odiham, but after- 
w-ards ransomed. Leaving no issue, the crown was 
daimed by the Stuart family. 

Robert Stuart, 1370, the descendant of Walter, 
seneschal of Scotland, claimed in right of his affinity 
by marriage to the daughter of David Bruce, being 
then only Baron of Renfrew. He was a prince of un- 
common abilities and prudence. 

Robert IH., 1390, son of Robert Stuart, was weak 
in intellect and deficient m courage. He committed 
the toils of government to his brother the Duke ot 
wlio took every method to aggrandize his own 
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family, Eobert’s second son, James, was detained 
prisoner in England, on his way to France; during 
the nineteen years he spent in that country, his fatheris 
dominions were subject to repeated commotions, and 
his eldest brother was assassinated by the Duke of 
Albanj’^s command. Eobert soon after died, oppressed 
with age and misfortunes. 

James I., 1 123. This prince had seen in foreign 
courts the different systems of jurisprudence, and en- 
deavoured, by abridging the power of the nobles, to 
assart the just prerogatives of the crown: but though 
he understood the principles of government admirably, 
the nation was not prepai*ed to recei^^e them: and in 
the struggle for power, he was assassinated by some of 
the nobility in a monastery near Perth, whither he had 
retked. J ames instituted the office of lords of session. 

James n., 1437, pursued his fatlieris plan of hum- 
bling the nobility; and, seconded by his ministers, 
aimed at rcttoring tranquillity and justice; but Iiiin- 
self the slave of tuihulent passions, he stabbed William 
Earl of Douglas to the heart, in a sudden fit of anger; 
aud, taking advantage of the weakness betrayed by 
the next earl, he proceeded to the ruin of his femily, 
and declared his intention to subvert the feudal lawj 
but the splmter of a cannon-ball, at the siege of Eox- 
burgh castle, put an end to his schemes and life, at 
the early age of thirty. 

James III., 1480: he, with inferior abilities, em- 
braced the same object, neglecting those of high birth, 
and lavishing his favours and affection upon a few 
court sycophants- The exasperated nobles flew to 
arms; J ames met them in battle, his anny was routed, 
himself slain- 
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James IV-, 1488, was generous, accomplished, and 
brave: war was his passion; and adored hj a people 
who wished, by attachment to his person, to expiate 
their offences to his father, he led a gallant army on 
to the invasion of England : the battle of Elodden 
Field proved the superior skill of the English; and 
James, with thirty noblemen of the highest rank, and 
an infinite number of barons, fell in the contest; leaving 
an infant of a year old to wield the Scottish sceptre. 

James V., 1513. The Duke of Albany, his near 
relation, was declared regent; but the king, at thirteen, 
assumed the reins of government; he had a great 
but uncultivated mind; and while he repressed the 
consequence of the nobles, he protected commerce, 
and reformed the courts of justice. The reformed 
clergy in Scotland now first launched their thunders 
against the papal see, though without the concur- 
rence of James. Quarrelling with Henry VIII., he 
assembled an army; the barons, piqued at his contempt 
of them, reluctantly complied with his summons; and, 
more intent upon retaliating their injuries than anxious 
for their own glory, suffered themselves to be shame- 
fiilly defeated. James felt this affiront so keenly, that 
he died of grief. 

Mary, queen of Scots, daughter of James V. and 
Mary of GKiise, succeeded in 1542, when only a few 
days old. She was educated in France; and in her mino- 
rity, the Earl of Arran and Mary of Guise were suc- 
cessively regents. Mary, who had espoused Francis 
n. of France, upon his death returned to govern her 
native country: she then married the Earl of Damley, 
but soon disgusted with his conduct, was privy to his 
violent death, and immediately affianced to Bothwell, 

K 0. 
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his murderer : tlie nobles, incensed to tbe highest de- 
gree, rose against her, and, being taken prisoner, she 
was compelled to sign a resignation of the crown in 
favour of her son. Escaping from custody, she fled 
into England, \\here Elizabeth, betraying the confi- 
dence reposed in her by Mary, unjustly sentenced her 
to death. The beauty, misfox'tuues, and, we may add, 
the crimes, of this celebrated woman, have rendered 
the annals of her reign peculiarly interesting. 

James VI., 1567, only son of Mary by the Earl of 
Damley; he reigned long before his mother^s death. 
In this period he diminished the power of the church, 
now declared Prote&tant by act of parliament, and 
married the daughter of the Danish king. Upon the 
death of his relation, Elizabeth of England, he ascend- 
ed her throne ; and the histories of Scotland and Eng- 
land have since been inseparable, though the Act 
for Union was not passed till the reign of queen 
Anne. Thus, in 1603, tlie Stuart dynasty was begun 
in England; and in 1G04 the united kingdoms of 
Scotland, England, and Wales, were for the first 
time styled the kingdom of Great Britain. King 
James continued to reside in England, and Scotland 
was governed by officers appointed by the king and 
the Scottish parliament. 
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EEIGNS OF THE FRENCH KINGS. 

VllOllI PnABAMOND, POUNDEB OP THE MONABCHY, TO PHILIP I« 
CONTEMPOBAEY “WITH WILLIAM THE OONQUEEOR, 

Tnrn wft 

To vigorous soils, and chines of fair extent, 
mcie by the potent sun, elated high, 
ffhe Tincyard swells refulgent to tho day, 

Thomson, 

A. COOTEBERACY of German tribes, having coii- 
quered the Lombards, assumed the name of Franks 
(the Free). 

Pharamond, first king of the French, in the year 
of our Lord 420: he was famed as a warrior aa<^ 
politician. 

Clodion, son of Pharamond, 428, was continually 
at war with the Eomans, and lost several battles. 

Merovee, first of the Merovingians, 447. The 
Annals of his reign are lost in clouds of mist and ob- 
scurity, and history says little about him. The name 
of Gaul was now finally exchanged for that of Prance 

Childeric I., son of Merovee, 458; he abandoned 
himself entirely to his pleasures, and the French lords 
uniting to dethrone him. Count Giles was chosen 
king in his stead; but upon his promise of better 
conduct, he was recalled^ and again seated upon the 
throne- 
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Clovis I., of the Merovingiaa race, 481 In his 
reign Christianity became the religion of the state; 
he performed many great exploits; fonnded several 
chm'ches and monasteries; and published the Salic 
laws : he was famed for his valour, but it was tinc- 
tured with inhumanity. lie extinguished the Homan 
dominion in Gaul by the victory of Soissons, in 486, 
over the Eoman general Syagrius ; reduced the Ale- 
manni, Bretons, and Visigoths; extended his domin- 
ions from the mouth of the Rhine to Toulouse; 
and made Lutetia^ or Paris, his capital. He had 
been converted to Christianity by hk wife Clotilda, 
daughter of Childeric, whom he married in 493, and 
he crowned himself at Rheims, when he was anointed 
with the miraculous oil, said to have been brought 
down from heaven by a dove, whence his successors 
received from the Pope the title of ^^Most Christian 
Xing,” and “ eldest son of the church.” He died in 
611, and is interred in the church of St. Genevieve, 
in Paris. 

Childebert I,, son of Clovis, 511. He laid the 
foundation of Notre Dame, a celebrated church at 
Paris ; reigned with wisdom and moderation, and was 
universally regretted by his people. 

Clotaire I. succeeded his brother Childebert, 558, 
having before shared in the government. He was a 
cruel barbarian, killed two of his nephews, and aimed 
at the life of the third: his reign was one continued 
scene of horrors and murders. 

Carihert, son of Clotaire, 562. This prince hav- 
ing raised, successively, to a share in his throne, two 
females of the lowest birth, the Bishop of Paris 
tliought proper to excommunicate him. Caribert had* 
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a taste for literature, and some liistorians\^|j^esent 
him as a good king. ^ 

Cliilperic L, brother of Caribert, 567. This prince, 
for his repeated cruelties, was called the Nero of 
France: he loaded his subjects with taxes, and many 
on this account were compelled to quit their native 
soil. He at last met with the just recompense of his 
crimes, and was assassinated. 

Clotaire 11., 584. He was victorious over the 
Saxons, and reigned successfully. 

Dagobert I., 628, succeeded his father Clotaire. 
He was enslaved by superstition, and bestowed great 
part of his revenues upon the monks, who, as a re- 
compense, loaded him with flattery. 

Clovis IL, son of Dagobert, 638. In this reign 
France was afflicted with a great famine, and the 
king, to remove the necessities of the poor, caused 
the gold and silver ornaments, with which the tombs 
of the nobility were decorated, to be sold, and the 
money distributed among them. 

Clotaire IH., 660. In this reign, and the two pre- 
ceding it, the power assumed by the mayors of the 
palace (or chief ministers) was so excessive, that the 
kings were merely the tools of profligate and ambitious 
men, who, under this title, bore the supreme sway. 

Childeric H., 668. A weak: and irresolute prince; 
his counsels quickly fell into contempt. 

Thiery I., 673. The mayors of the palace, in tliis 
reign, usurped the regal power, and the only shadow 
of royalty he possessed was the title of king. 

Clovis in., son of Thiery, 690. This prince died 
at the age of fourteen, and performed no action worth 
recording. 
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Childebert IL, 095. He was sumamed the Just, 
and exercised the confined authority allowed him by 
the mayors, in such a manner as to gain the hearts ol 
his people. 

Dagobert IL, 711. lie was twelve years of age 
when he ascended the throne, and died at the age of 
seventeen, leaving only one son, who was judged by 
the mayors of the palace unfit to support the weight 
of government, and therefore set aside by them. 

Clotaire IV., 718, reigned only one year ; his indo- 
lence was such that he never interfered in the affairs 
of state, but left all to his ministers. 

Chilperic n., 719. He emerged from that indo- 
lence in which the former Merovingian kings had 
been plunged; and asserted his right to govern alone, 
against Charles Martel, a famous mayor of the palace, 
but with little success. 

Thiery IL, 721. During his minority Charles 
Martel continued to hold the sovereign authority 
(while Thiery bore the name of king), and distin- 
guished himself by liis wdsJom and valour. 

Childeric III., 743, surnamed the Simple, was the 
last of the Merovingian race. Cliailes, surnamed 
Martel, or the Hammer, from an u*oii mace \\liich he 
bore in battle, died in this reign. lie was mayor of 
the palace, and routed tbe Saracens with great slaugh- 
ter at Poictiers. Pepin and Oarloman, the sons of 
Charles, shared the supreme authority, and dethroned 
Childeric, who died in the monastery where he was 
confined. 

Pepin, the Little, or Short, 760, son of Charles 
Martel, succeeded to the undivided authority, and 
was particularly distinguished in the history, of the 
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eecoad or Carlovmgian race. He abolished the oflBce 
of mayor of the palace, and governed alone. Pepin 
was a celebrated hero, and defeated the Saxons 
Sclavonians, and Bavarians. 

Charlemagne and Carloman, the sons of Pepin, 768 
Carloman soon quitted the throne, and assumed the 
benedictine habit; Charlemagne then reigned alone. 
This great prince trod in the steps of his father; litera 
ture and the sciences now dawned upon the nation^ 
and Eoland, or Orlando, the celebrated French hcro^ 
flourished at t'nis period. He extended his dominions 
from the Ebro to the Lower Elbe, the Soale, and the 
Eaab; from the North Sea and the Eyder to the Gari- 
gliano, in Naples. He was master of France, Germany, 
and Italy; and wrested Spain from the Saracens. The 
emperors of Turkey and Persia sought his friendship; 
the latter conferring upon h i m the lieutenancy of the 
Holy Land. In 800, he was proclaimed emperor of 
the West, and solemnly crowned by the Pope. - 

Louis I., sumamed the Debonnaire, 814, the son of 
Charlemagne. He was weak and superstitious in the 
highest degree, was twice deposed and taken prisoner 
by his children; yet, upon being restored to the throne, 
he pardoned their offences. Soon after this he died; 
and his children, contending for empire, fought the 
first famous battle of Fontenoy, in which 100,000 
French were killed. Under this prince the empire of 
Charlemagne fell to pieces. 

Charles the Bald, grandson of Louis I., 840. By 
the treaty of Verdun, the separation of the German 
and Italian crowns from the French was completed, 
when Charles obtained France. The history of the 
kingdom of France? properly speaking, begins, there* 
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fore, with the treaty in 843. In this reign the Nor- 
mans invaded and plundered France, Charles was 
hated by his subjects, had few virtues and many vices. 
He was poisoned by a Jewish physician, named Lede^ 
cias, in whom he placed great confidence. 

Louis II., somamed the Stammerer, 877. From 
this reign the kings of France ceased to possess the 
empire of Germany, acquired in that of Charlemagne, 
liouis lavished the honours and estates of the crown; 
and his abilities were by no means adequate to his 
high station. 

Louis III. and Carloman, the children of Louis the 
Stammerer, 879; they reigned jointly with great 
harmony. The Normans again ravaged the French 
provinces, but were attacked and defeated by the 
brothers. Louis died first, and Carloman did not long 
survive, being mortally wounded by one of his servants, 
who was aiming a javelin at a boar. 

Charles the Fat, 884, emperor of Germany, was in- 
vited to accept the French monarchy. He was pious 
and devout; but, wanting abilities and resolution, in- 
curred the contempt of his people, and was declared 
incapable of holding the reins of government. He re- 
united for a short time the dominions of Charlemagne; 
but his subjects unanimously revolted, andafewmonths 
of disease and misery (in which he was compelled to 
beg his bread) were followed by his death. 

Eudes, 888, was elected after the death of Charles ; 
his reign was short, turbulent, and glorious. He 
resigned the throne to Charles the Simple, son of 
Louis the Stammerer ; and died shortly after, beloved 
_ d regretted. 

Charles the Simple- 898 : he obtained this degrad- 
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ing name from the little improvement he made of tlie 
victories he gained over the Duke of Lorraine* RoUc, 
the famous Norman chief, took the city of Eouen* 
Charles’s people deserted him, and set up a new 
king, called Eodolph, or Randolph. Charles died in 
captivity. 

Rodolph, who had been crowned before the death 
of Chailes, succeeded 924. He defeated the Normans 
and Hungarians. After Lis death France was again 
divided by rival claimants. 

Louis IV., son of Charles the Simple, 936; he 
seized upon Normandy, and promised Hugh, Count 
of Paris, to share it with him, but having broken his 
word, Hugh became his enemy* His army was after- 
wards routed by the Danes ; Louis was carried pri- 
soner to Rouen, and comnaitted to the custody of 
Hugh, who obliged him to enter Normandy, and 
restore it again to Richard, the lawful possessor. 

Lothaire, son of Louis, 964 ; he possessed courage, 
activity, and vigilance. Hugn, Count of Paris, having 
ceded his rights to the throne, Lothaire gratefully 
acknowledged the favour, by bestowing upon him the 
province of Aquitaine. Hugh died in this reign, 
leaving a son, who was afterwards the renowned Hugh 
Capet. Lothaire is said to have been poisoned by 
liis queen. 

Louis Y., samamed the Slothful, 986 : he reigned 
only one year, and was poisoned- Hugh Capet Lad 
been appointed his governor; but the wise counsels oi 
Hugh were totally thrown away upon this headstrong 
prince, who was hated for his vices, and despised for 
his folly. He was the last of the Carlovingian race. 

Hugh Capet, the powerful duke of tlie Isle of 
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France, Count of Paris and Orleans, was raised by 
the nobility to the throne, 987. His reign was happy 
and glorious. His people felt and admired his virtues ; 
and he transmitted to his son a peaceful and undivided 
inheritance. 

Robert, the son of Hugh Capet, succeeded 996. 
France experienced the sad effects of a dreadful 
famine in this reign. The pope threatened to ex- 
communicate Robert for marrying Bertha, who was 
related to his father. His sons rebelled, instigated 
by their mother, but he compromised matters with 
tliem, and died highly regretted. 

Henry I., son of Robert, 1031 : he was brave, 
pious, and had many other good qualities. The cus- 
tom of duelling was so prevalent in this reign, that 
Henry enacted a severe law to put a stop to it. His 
people were frequently led out to war; for, as he was 
jealous of the Normans, he tried every method to 
check iheir conquests. 

Philip I., contemporary with TVilliam the Con- 
queror, 1060. Bald\\in, Count of Flanders, was regent 
in his minority. Avarice, perfidy, and ingratitude 
were the striking features in this king’s character. 
The crusades for the recovery of the Holy Land from 
the Saracens were preached up in this reign, by Peter 
the Hermit. Philip’s quarrels with William of Eng- 
land were frequent, and their issue bloody. In the 
latter pai*t of his life, Philip abandoned himself wholly 
to voluptuous pleasures ; and, guided by bis queen, 
an ambitious and wicked woman, incurred tbo just 
liatred of his subjects. 
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FROM LOUIS VI TO THE PRESENT TIME, 

Louis VI., sumamed tlie Gross, assumed the go- 
vernment in 1108, on the death of his father, Philip- 
He had all the qualities necessary to form a good king. 
He granted charters of incorporations to large towns, 
as a counterbalance to the feudal lords: he caused 
schools to be opened in all convents, and established 
local militias. He challenged Henry L of England 
to single combat, to save greater efiusion of blood; 
but his invitation being declined, he encountered and 
defeated the English in the field of battle. Henry 
now sought the aid of his son-in-law, the emperor of 
Germany; but Louis displayed the oriflamme, or ban- 
ner of St. Denis, round which the nation rallied, and 
deterred the invaders. On his deathbed he is said to 
have delivered his ling to his son, with these words: 

May the power with which you will shortly be in- 
vested be considered as a sacred trust, comnaitted to 
you by Providence, and for which you must be ao- 
countable in a future state.” In this reign the firee 
cities arose, bondage gradually disappeared, and pre- 
pared the way for the civil existence of the people. 

Louis A/IL, surnamed the Young, to distinguish 
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him fix)m his £ither, whose authonty he had shared, 
ascended the throne, 1137. He commanded a jfine 
army, the flower of France, in the Holy Land; but 
disease, and the calamities of war, had so decreased 
it, that on his return only the shattered remains 
accompanied him. During the absence of Louis, his 
kingdom suffered all the miseries of depopulation. 
He was continually embroiled with England, and his 
own barons. In this reign the troubadours, a kind of 
wandering French poets, resembling the Welsh bards, 
first appeared. 

Philip n., sumamed Augustus, 1180. He engaged 
in the crusades with Eichard I. of England. The 
monarchs quarrelled; and, on his return home, Philip 
attacked Richard’s French dominions. He defeated 
the emperor Otho, and the Earl of Flanders, at JBou- 
vines, banished the Jews from France, and curbed 
the influence of the clergy. He then endeavoured to 
reform the manners of his people, protected and em- 
bellished those cities that acknowledged his sway, 
and released the people from the oppression of the 
soldiery. The orders of Dominicans and Franciscans 
were established, and this was the Philip who engaged 
in the cause of Arthur, duke of Bretagne, against 
John, king of England. 

Louis YXIi., son of Philip, 1223. He reigned 
only three years, and in that time dispossessed the 
English of some lands in France. He is said to have 
died by poison; and left in his will legacies to 2,000 
leprous persons, as that disorder then raged dreadfully. 

Louis IX., the Saint, son of Louis VIH., 122 & 
He was a good, but unfortunate prince. Undertaking 
an expedition to the Hoh Landi he was defeated mH 
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made prifloiier by the Saracens : he might have escaped 
but nobly disdained to forsake his subjects in their dis- 
tress. On his return, after being ransomed, he foolishly 
resolved to engage in another crusade; and, besieging 
Tunis in person, fell a victim to the plague. His con- 
fessor, Robert de Sorbon, instituted the University at 
Paris, called the Sorbonne, which afterwards became 
the most famous theological school in Europe. By 
the introduction of a new administration of justice, 
he gave new power to the crown. 

Philip III., sumamed the Hardy, 1270. He con- 
tinued the wars against the infidels, till he compelled 
the king of Tunis to sue for peace. Thus ended the 
crusades, in which 2,000,000 of men had been at difier- 
ent times engaged. In this reign was perpetrated that 
massacre of the French called the Sicilian Vespers: 
Philip conciliated the friendship of the English Ed- 
ward I., and engaged in frequent wars with the Sicilians, 
in order to support the claims of his son to that throne. 
A general corruption of manners scandalously prevail- 
ed at this period: and the Albigenses, who dwelt in the 
south of France, were now most inhumanly persecuted : 
the introduction of letters of nobility in this reign, 
was another blow to the already declining power of 
the nobles, 

Philip IV. (Le Bel), 1285. This prince continued 
the war with England, and joined Baliol, king of 
Scotland, against Edward. Philip was perpetually 
embroiled with Pope Boniface VIU., and Guy, Count 
of Flanders; he gained a decisive victory over the 
latter- The introduction of the Third Estate, a de- 
putation of the cities, in the general assemblies of the 
clergy and nobility, was an imnortant measure of this 
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king; with the assistance of these feudal estates 
Philip resisted the interdict of Boniface and the 
clergj. In this reign many of the Knights Templars, 
with their grand master, were burnt alive at Paris, 
in presence of the king: an act characteristic of an 
age in which justice was the victim of power: and 
the Swiss asserted their independence, by the three 
cantons of Switz, Uri, and TJnderwald, throwing off 
the Austrian yoke. 

Louis X., sumamed Hutin, 1314. lie strangled 
his queen on account of her repeated enormities, and 
espoused Clemence, daughter of the king of Himgary. 
On his accession, finding the treasury in an exhausted 
state, he accused Marigni, who had been his father^s 
minister, as the source of the national necessities, and 
Louis seized upon his fortune to defiray the expenses 
of the coronation: this unfortunate nobleman in vain 
endeavoured to vindicate his honour; he was con- 
demned to expire on a gibbet; and the king, after a 
short reign of two years, died by poison, given him 
by the friends of MarignL 

Pliilip V., sumamed the Young, succeeded his 
brother by virtue of the Salic law, wliich excluded 
the daughter of Louis, in 1316. A contagious dis- 
order raged in Prance, and the superstitious people 
imputed it to the J ews having poisoned the waters. 
Philip’s kingdom was tom by faction; and he died, 
after a short reign of six years. 

Charles IV. 1322. This prince was the last of the 
Capetine line* He expelled the Lombards and 
Italians firom his dominions for their extortion; and 
countenanced Isabella of England, the queen of 
Edward 11. (and the sister of Chai-les)^ in her opj) 0 - 
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Pition to her husband and his favourites. Charles 
tried unsuccessfully to reunite the kingdoras of France 
and Germany. He had neither shining talents nor 
great vices. 

Philip VT., the fii'st of the line of Valois, 1328 
Edward III., of England, asserted his claim to the 
French crown; Philip, however, succeeded by the 
Salic law, and called upon Edward to do him homage; 
but receiving no satisfactory reply, he seized upon 
Edward’s French territories, who, to recover his domi- 
nions, peifonned the subjection required. Discontents 
were again renewed, and the English, in a naval 
engagement, took 230 of the French ships: Philip 
fdso lost 30,000 seamen, and two admirals. Four 
^ars after was fought the memorable battle of Cressy ; 
and Hugh, Count of Dauphin^, annexed his dominion 
to the French crown, on condition that the king^s 
eldest son should bear the title of Dauphin. 

John, sumamed the Good, succeeded his father 
1350. This prince was very unfortunate in his wars 
with England: in the battle of Poictiers he and his 
son Philip were taken prisoners, and the French 
army totally routed. On promise of paying a ransom, 
amounting to 4,000,000 of gold crowns, resigning 
Guienne and other provinces, he was permitted, after 
four years’ captivity, to revisit his native soil; when 
he found that the miseries of his people had been 
heightened by civil commotions, the consequence of 
his son’s inexperience: France tras plxmdered by 
banditti, and the Jacquerie, a mass of furious pea- 
santry, in 1358, satiated their spirit of vengeance in 
the blood of the nobility*. A pestilence carried ofl 
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30,000 of his subjects; and, bowed down by calamity, 
he returned to expire in England. 

Charles V., the Wise, son of J ohn, 1364. Du Gues- 
clin, his constable, the celebrated French commander, 
lived in this reign; and after the death of Edward, 
and the Black Prince, retook most of the English 
possessions in France, and restored order for a short 
period. Charles died in the prime of life from the 
effects of poison. 

Charles VI., 1380, son of the late king. He labour- 
ed tmder an unfortunate imbecility of mind, caused 
by a fidght he received. The war with England was 
renewed ; the gallant De Courcy fought on the French 
side; but the battle of Agincourt gave the English a 
decided superiority. Henry Y., their king, gave hia 
hand to Catherine, the French king’s daughter. Charles 
shortly after died, in 1422, abandoned by his subjects, 
who directed their attention to Henry of England, his 
expected successor. This was the epoch of the Ar- 
magners: a civil war of the crown vassals, conducted 
by Orleans and Burgundy, was sustained by assassi- 
nation, and the succession settled upon Henry V. of 
England, to the exclusion of the Dauphin, afterwards 
king Charles VII. 

Henry VI. of England, upon the death of his father, 
was proclaimed king of France when only nine months 
jld, 1422; but at this time, amidst the licentious- 
ness of war, of factions, and of manners, a peasant girl 
animated the French in the cause of the Dauphin ; 
this was the famous Joan of Arc, Maid of Orleans, 
who, assisting and heading the dispirited troops of 
Charles the Dauphin, by which the English were de- 
feated, obliged Henry to relinquish his claim; and 
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Charles the Daupliin ascended the throne of his an- 
cestors, by the title of Charles VIL 

Charles VIL, siimamed the Victorious, 1436. Wlicn 
the rage of civil war had abated, he endeavoured to 
regulate the disordered finances and restore commerce, 
lie deprived the English of them dominions in France; 
but experienced a series of domestic calamities, occa- 
sioned by the intrigues and daiing spirit of his son 
(afterwards Louis XI.), who proceeded to acts of open 
rebellion against him. Charles, suspecting Louis of 
intentions to poison liim, refiised all nourisliment for 
some days; he fell a victim to his distrust, and died 
in that deplorable situation. Cliailcs was the first 
king who instituted a standing army, 1414. 

Louis XL succeeded, 1461. The title of Most 
Christian King was given him by the Pope, though 
little suited to his character; as he was dreaded by 
all his subjects, and hated by his neighbours. This 
prince assisted the famous Eaii of Warwick with a 
fleet and army, to restore Henry VI. of England to 
his throne. After Henry’s death Louis ransomed Mar- 
garet of Anjou fi’om Edwai-d IV. The French monar- 
chy became absolute in this reign. Chailes, Duke of 
Burgundy, was the constant op})oser of this ambitious 
king, whose oppression and barbarities must shock 
every heart not dead to the feelings of humanity. The 
motto, a maxim of this cruel prince, was Dkdmul&t 
c^est regner. The 280 years’ quarrel with the house of 
Stitishurg, wliich obtained the inheritance of Bur- 
gundy on the death of Charles the Bald, originated 
in this reign. 

Charles YIII., 1483, being in his minority, Anne, 
eldest daughter of Louis XL, was chosen regent : she 
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possessed strong powers of raind and great prudence. 
Charles, on his marriage with Anne of Bretagne, 
which accomplished the union of that duchy with 
Nantes, took the cares of state upon him ; and, com- 
plying with the entreaties of the ambitious Ludoyico 
Sforza, he attempted the conquest of Naples, whose 
king was oppressed by age and infirmities, as heir of 
Anjou. The French king besieged that city in per- 
son, defeated the Neapolitans, and obliged their 
monarch (Ferdinand 11.) to fly: he soon, however, by 
force of arms, regained his throne, and Charles died 
not long after. lie w'as the last king of the house of 
Valois. 

Louis XIL, sumamed the Father of his People, 
1498. lie engaged in wars with the Venetians and 
Milanese. Ludo\dco Sforza ha\Tng usurped the 
government of Milan, Louis defeated and sentenced 
him to pei’petual imprisonment. This king was be- 
loved by his subjects, as he showed his clemency on 
many remarkable occasions, and repealed some severe 
taxes. He married the princess Mary of England, 
sister to Henry VUE. 

Francis I., Count of Angouleme, who had married 
the daughter of the kte king, ascended the throne, 
LSI 5. This is the era of French literature: Francis 
loved and encouraged the arts : he was brave to ex- 
cess in his own person, but his valour and ambition 
endangered the safety of his kingdom. He contended 
unsuccessfully for the German empire. The Duke of 
Bourbon, a powerfiil lord, who resented the indigni- 
ties he had received from the king and his mother,' 
joined Charles V. of Germany, and Henry VIU. of 
England, in a confederacy to place Charles V, upou 
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the French throne. Francis, by his valour and ad-^ 
dress, delivered his kingdom ifrom the threatened 
danger; but, being unable to perform the conditions 
insisted upon by Charles after the fatal battle of 
Pavia, in which he said he had lost every thing but 
his honour,” he was engaged in a war with the em- 
peror till his death. 

Henry H., son of Francis, 1547. The reign of 
this prince was chiefly dhitinguished by bis wars with 
Pope Julius n. and the emperor. Henry married 
Catherine de Medicis, daughter of the Duke of 
Urbino. The battle of Saint Quentin, fought with 
the Spaniards, w^as lost by the French; but Henry’s 
celebrated general, the Duke of Guise, preserved the 
lustre of the French arms against the united powers 
of England, Spain, and Flanders. He took Calais 
from the English. Henry was unfortunately killed 
at a tournament, while celebrating the nuptials of the 
princess Elizabeth with Philip, king of Spain. 

Francis H., son of Henry, 1559. The government 
of the kingdom, during this reign, was entrusted to 
Catherine de lledicis. The king married Mary, queen 
of Scots ; and wholly guided by his mother, and his 
uncles the Guises, persecuted the Protestants, now 
known by the name of Huguenots. Worn out by the 
oppressions of the catholic party, they at length took 
up arms ; and this was the era of those dreadful civil, 
falsely termed religious wars, which desolated France, 
and stain with indelible infamy the rulers of the French 
nation. Francis died, after a short reign of two years 
So little had the refinement of manners, and the cul- 
tivation which floiurished under Francis I., softened 
the ferocity of fanaticism^ that Calvinists were burned 
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at the stake. Tlie foundation of the national debt, 
the weight of which broke down the throne 250 years 
after, was laid at this period. 

Charles IX., second son of Henry H., succeeded in 
his minority, 1560. Catherine de Medicis governed 
him ; and, joining to great abilities boundless ambition 
and keen revenge, she prevailed upon the king to arm 
against the Protestants, whose growing numbers she 
dreaded. Ohdl wars followed: after which (on the 
memorable 24th of August, 1572) began that honid 
massacre, which extended through Paris, Lyons, Or- 
leans, Eouen, Angers, and Toulouse. Thus, merely 
for difference in opinion, 30,000 Frenchmen were 
inhumanly put to death by their vindictive enemies. 
Charles, after this, concluded a peace with the Hu- 
guenots ; and, a prey to severe remorse, and the effects 
of a dreadful disorder, he expired, being only twenty- 
three years of age. 

Henry III., brother of Charles, 1574. He had 
been elected king of Poland ; but on the death of 
Charles, the Poles chose another king. Henry, fond 
of pleasure, fickle, and irresolute, was governed by 
Catherine de Medicis. The civil wars were renew- 
ed between the Catholics and Protestants, one cf 
which was called the Holy League, and headed by 
the Luke of Guise. Henry, feaiing this nobleman 
had designs upon the crown, basely caused him to be 
assassinated, with his brother, the cardinal of Guise ; 
and the king, shortly after, experienced the same fate, 
irom the hands of Clement, the monk. The detest- 
able Catherine de Medicis died just before her son, 
aged seventy. 

\ Henry the Great, first of the' house of Bourbon, 
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1589. He was bred a Protestant, and gallantly de- 
fended that cause when king of Navarre ; but wishing 
to heal disturbances, and conciliate the affections of 
his people, in 1593 he went openly to mass, though 
he was always supposed to be attached to his old 
opinions. Soon after this he published the edict oi 
Nantes, which granted to the Protestants the exercise 
of their religion, the enjoyment of their estates, and 
made them eligible to public offices. After a glorious 
reign, Henry was assassinated by Eavaillac, a monk 
of the order of Jesuits, in the streets of Paris. 

Louis XIII. succeeded his father, 1610, when only 
nine years of age. Mary of Medicis, his mother, was 
appointed regent; Cardinal de Eetz, his minister; 
they renewed the civil wars, which had continued 
during the reigns of five princes, and destroyed nine 
cities, 400 villages, and 2,000 monasteries, by their 
horrid ravages. Upon the death of De Eetz, Eiche- 
lieu became minister; he humbled Spain, and the 
s])irit of the French nobility, defeated the Huguenots, 
and checked the ambitious views of Austria; to him 
Louis owed liis authority, for on his own account the 
king was little feared or loved by his people. 

Louis XIV. succeeded his father when only five 
years old, 1643. His mother, Anne of Austria, with 
Cardinal Mazarin, conducted public affjiirs. This 
reign was the longest, and in its first part the most 
splendid of any, in the French annals. Turenne, and 
tlie Prince of Cond4, multiplied the conquests of 
Louis, and obtained the most brilliant victories. Louis 
revoked the edict of Nantes, and granted protection 
to James H., king of England. After the death of 
Mazaiin, Colb^^rt became prime minister, whose exer- 
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tions in his country's service are never to be forgotttm, 
Louis was the nmnificent patron of the arts, and 
twice defeated 'William HI.; but Marlborough tore 
the laurels from his brow, and humbled his pride. 
He lived to see the English government in the hands 
of Charles I., Cromwell, Charles 11., James II., 'V\’'il- 
liam and Mary, Anne, and George I. 

Louis XV. succeeded his great-grandfather, 1715. 
The Duke of Orleans was appointed regent, who en- 
deavoured to relieve the miseries of war, and restore 
commerce and agriculture. When the king became 
of age, the Duke of Bourbon and Cardinal Fleury 
were successively ministers. When Fleury dietl, 
Louis reigned alone, and, at the head of his army, 
obtained some signal victories in Flanders: a peace 
succeeded, and for seven years the arts and literature 
flourished in France. This king assisted the Pre- 
tender in his schemes upon England. The conclusion 
of his reign was unfortunate: his people, exhausted 
by vrar, loudly murmured, but Louis was deaf to 
their complaints, and pursued his arbitrary measures 
till his death. 

Louis XVT-, 1774, grandson of the last king. 
Cpon him fell the weight of those miseries which his 
predecessors had caused. At the commencement of 
his reign he endeavoured to alleviate the distresses of 
his subjects; but, guided by the suggestions of his 
queen, Marie Antoinette, his anxiety to preserve his 
absolute authority was the rock upon which he was 
shipwrecked. His people rebelled; an ardent and 
active spirit pervaded all ranks; Louis was compelled 
to submit to the conditions imposed by the National 
Assembly, who, not content with abolishing royfdty, 
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beheaded thefr king, January 21st, 1793; his queen 
shared the same fate, October 16th, 1793. These 
executions, contrary to easting laws framed by the 
Conyention themselves, cast an eternal stigma upon 
the French nation, and caused the fiiends of real 
liberty to mourn the barbarities and excesses which 
have been committed by the abusers of that sacred 
name. 

An era succeeded, marked by a political fanaticism, 
of which history affords no other example, and by 
crimes the recital of which fills the mind with horror. 

The powers of Eui*ope raised a crusade against 
revolutionary France; but though anarchy ruled 
within, France repelled foreign armies; wliile the dif- 
ferent parties in the National Convention proscribed, 
banished, and massacred each other. The govern- 
ment of the Directory succeeded, but was overthrown 
by Napoleon Buonaparte, who was elected consul foi 
life in 1802. This extraordinary person so far won the 
affections of the nation, by the number and splendour 
of his victories in Italy, Spain, Holland, Belgium, that 
he converted the republic into an hereditary monarchy 
in 1804. T\Tien consul, he reduced empires into 
republics; when emperor, he elevated republics mto 
empires : in 1812, he marched with an army of 400,000 
men into Eussia, and reached Moscow, the ancient 
capital of the Czars, only to witness its conflagration. 
A severe winter destroyed his army; but a few months 
saw him again at the head of 300,000 men, when he 
resisted the combined efforts of Europe. In 1814, 
Paris was occupied by the European powers, Louis 
XVin. placed on the throne, and Napoleon withdrew, 
an exile, to the Island of Elba. In 1815, he again 
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returned to Pai'is (from wMcli Louis X VIU. and hig 
court fled with precipitation), at the head of the very 
army tliat had been sent to take him prisoner, and 
levjdng a nG^y army, gained a victory over the Prus- 
sians, hut loijL the memorable battle of Waterloo on 
the following day, upon winch he again abdicated the 
throne, thi’evr himself upon the generosity of the 
English nation, and was sent a prisoner to the Island 
of St, Helena, where he died on the 5th Slay, 1821, 
Having no children hy his empress Josephine, he 
unfeelingly divorced her, and married ]\Iaria Louisa, 
daughter of the emperor of Austiia. By this princess 
he had a son who took the title of Duke of Reich- 
stadt; he died young. Louis XVIL never reigned: 
he died at the age of ten yeai*s fr’om cruel treatment. 
Louis XVHL reigned ten yeai’s. 

Charles X., of the house of Bom’bon, ascended the 
throne in 1824, but attempting to obtain absolute 
power, and ha\ung annihilated the Charter, the people 
rose en masse; and after a sanguinary conflict in the 
streets of Paris for three days, in the month of July 
1830, he was obliged to abdicate the throne, fi’om 
which he and his family are excluded by a decree of 
the Chamber of Deputies, in August, 1830. Piince 
Polignac, his minister, was brought to trial and con- 
demned to solitary imprisonment for life, first at St. 
Alichaefs, afterwards in Ham Castle; but he was 
released on an appeal fr'om the British people. 

Louis Philippe, of the branch of Orleans, descended 
from a brother of Louis XIV., was elected king cf 
the French, 9tli of August, 1830. He was the eldest 
son of Egalitd, who so heartlessly voted for the death 
of Louis XW.? was educated by liladanie de Genlis; 
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v-’findered, as an outlaw, over the north of Europe 
and the states of America; imd the vicissitudes of 
his life have been more extraordinary than those of 
any monarch in modem history. He led armies to 
victory; taught the rudiments of literature for his 
support; and having been restored to his rank, and 
elevated still farther to wear the crown of that king- 
dom in which he w’^as once a criminal, he survived the 
attempts of seven different assassins on as many dif- 
ferent occasions. 

Louis Philippe for some time showed much pru- 
dence and sagacity in the government of the state; 
but by degrees he forgot those pidnciples that caused 
him to be elected sovereign. This procured for him 
the general dislike of the people, and in February 
1848 a sudden reaction took place, which in three 
days expelled him from the throne and from France, 
lie took refuge in England, and resided with his 
family at Claremont in Surrey till his death, which 
happened in 1850. 

By the judicious conduct of JI. Lamartine, the 
French nation, though convulsed to its centre, was 
most happily stayed from utter disorganization. A 
Eepublic was forthwith proclaimed, universal suffrage 
adopted, a National Assembly convened, and Prince 
Louis Napoleon Buonaparte chosen President of the 
Republic by a vast majority of votes; in 1852, by a 
decree of the senate, he was proclaimed Emperor; his 
marriage with Eugenie, a Spanish lady of *noble 
birth, took place in January, 1853. The aggression 
of Russia against the peace of Europe, which led to 
the Crimean war in 1854-56, in which the allied 
armies of France and England were victorious, has 
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MOST DISTINGUISHED HEEOES. 

Komulus, founder of the Eoman state; he insti 
tuted the senate, which at first consisted of 100 coun- 
sellors, and he divided the people into three tribes. 

Numa Pompilius, the institutor of religious cere- 
monies- Tliis amiable man was with difficulty per- 
suaded to accept of the kingdom* he calmed the 
dissensions amongst the citizens; moderated the 
warlike ardour of the Romans by the impressions of 
religion; made a goddess of honesty or good faith; 
introduced Termini, or Gods of Boundaries; and dis- 
tributed the citizens into companies, according to 
their trades; the temple of Janus was not opened 
during his reign. 

Tullus Hostilius. In his reign was fought the 
battle between the Horatii and the Curiatii. Tullus 
became superstitious, studied magic, and was burnt 
to death in his palace, or, according to other accoimts, 
was assassinated. 

Ancus Martins, grandson of Numa. He built 
many fortifications, and greatly improved the city. 
He vanquished the Latins, and other neighbouring 
states, in several battles; and built the city Ostk at 
the mouth of the Tiber. 
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Tarquioius Priscus. He increased the number of 
the senate, and built a magnificent temple to Jupiter, 

Serv^iiis Tullius. He enlarged Eome, and added a 
fourth tribe; divided the citizens into six classes; 
instituted the census or valuation of estates; the 
lustrum^ or expiatoiy sacrifice, eveiy fifth year, and 
coined money: he vras slain by order of Tarquin the 
Proud, after a useful reign. 

Tarquinius Superbus, the last of the tings: he was 
dethroned, and expelled Eome, on account of his 
enormous vices. He subdued the Volsci and Sabines, 
and became master of Gabii by a cruel stratagem- 
In this reign the Sibylline books were purchased; 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus built, the Circus 
Maximus completed, and tiie cicy adorned \\dth public 
buildings. 

Lucius Junius Brutus, the first consul: he brought 
his own sons to justice for a conspiracy in favour of 
Tarquin. 

Titus Lartius, the first dictator. This officer en- 
joyed absolute power, and was only created on emer- 
gencies. 

Menenius Agrippa. In his time the first tribunes 
were chosen. He was famed for his eloquence. 

Caius Marcius Coriolanus: he was unjustly banished 
Rome, and returned with an army of Volscians to 
besiege it, but his mother's entreaties prevailed upon 
him to spare the city: after which he was assassinated 
by the Volsci. In his time the first ediles were 
chosen. 

Terentius Ai*sa: he was a famous tribune, and 
active fiiend of the people. 

Lucius QuintiusCincinnatus; a celebrated dictator, 
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taken from the plough to command the Koman armiesu 
In his time the decemviri were appointed. 

Virginius, a centurion in the Eoman army. In his 
time the unjust and abused authority of the decemviri 
was abolished. He killed his own daughter Virginia, 
to prevent her falling a sacrifice to the villany of 
Appius Claudius. 

Marcus Manlius, the brave defender and saviour of 
the Capitol, in the war with Brennus, king of the 
Gauls. The enemy were attempting to scale the 
ramparts, but were discovered by the sentinel hearing 
the cackling of some geese, and repulsed by Manlius. 
This patriot was at last impopular, and condemned to 
be thrown from the Tarpeian rock. 

Camillus, a renowned general, three times dictator: 
he led the Eomans on to victory, and compelled the 
Gauls to raise the siege of Rome. 

Marcus Curtins, a young patrician, famed for throw- 
ing himself down the gulf; he was urged to this act 
by an obscure answer of the augurs, which declared 

that the gulf would not close until the most precious 
thing in Rome was thrown into it Curtius, supposing 
military virtue to be alluded to, cast himself all armed 
into it, upon which the chasm is said to have closed. 

Manlius Torquatus : he put his son to death for 
contempt of his consular authority, and as an example 
of military justice. The great Earl of Pembroke 
displayed a similar rigid conduct in the Irish wars. 

Fabricius, one of the poorest and most virtuous of 
the Romans: his integrity was unshaken amidst 
every attempt of Bang Pyrrhus to bribe him: and his 
noble spirit will transmit bis name and merits to the 
latest ages. 
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Curius Dentatus: a liero who reduced the Sam- 
niteS; Sabines, and others: he is renaartable for lead- 
ing a life of voluntary poverty^ 

Eegulus. In his time the first Punic wars began. 
He was defeated and taken prisoner by Xanthippus 
the Lacedemonian; and sent to Rome by the Cartha- 
ginians to obtain peace for them; resolutely refusing 
to compromise his country, he returned a prisoner, 
and was doomed by the Carthaginians to suffer the 
most cruel tortures. 

Marcellus. He vanquished the Gauls in their war 
with Eome; and, for his valour, was called his coun- 
try’s sword. 

Fabius Maximus; famed for his wisdom, prudence, 
and conduct; he has been styled the buckler of Eome. 

Scipio Afiricanus, the great conqueror of Spain and 
Afiica, and the successM opposer of Hannibal, the 
Cartha^nian general, whom he defeated at Zama. 

Scipio -Emilianus, the destroyer of Carthage. He 
shone equally in learning as in arms. 

The Gracchi; the fiiends of liberty and virtue; they 
endeavoured to stem the rising torrent of corruption, 
but fell a sacrifice to the attempt; they revived the 
Agrarian law of Licinius Stolo, forbidding any Roman 
to possess more than 500 acres of public lands. 

Metellus Numidicus; famous in battle, and a man 
of strict integrity. 

Caius Marius; famed for his insatiable pride and 
ambition; he brought great calamities upon his native 
city in his quarrel with Sylla. He subdued the 
Numidians, the Cimbri, and the Teutones. 

Sylla, a great conqueror, tyrannical in command; 
but he had at last the moderation to resign all his 
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dignities, and retire to a private station. He was tlie 
implacable enemy of Marius. 

Marcus Tullius Cicero; the great Eoman orator and 
philosopher, and the distinguished friend of liberty* 

Pompey the Great, a brave general, but whose 
ambition led to his country's slavery and his own 
premature fall. 

Julius Caesar: the greatest hero of his time. He 
was chosen perpetual dictator of Eome ; but, trampling 
upon the liberties of the Eoman people, fell by the 
hands of assassins led by his friend Brutus. 

Marc Antony; the friend of Caesar, famed as a 
general, but still more noted for his attachment to 
Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. 

Augustus Caesar; the first Eoman emperor, and the 
nephew of J ulius. In his reign the Eomans enjoyed 
peace; and JESUS, the long-promised Messiah, 
appeared in Galilee. The reign of Augustus was 
singularly beneficial to the Eoman people. He 
greatly added to and embellished Eome, reformed 
innumerable abuses, was a great patron of art and 
learning, and ruled his subjects with so much cle- 
mency and justice, that the period of his reign is 
celebrated and known in history as the Augustan 
tige/* His dying words to those in attendance upon 
him were, Have I played my part well ? if so, 
applaud me/* 
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BIOGRAPHY OP THE MOST CELEBRATED 
GRECIANS. 

Ceceops, the first king of Athens 

Theseus, contemporary with Romulus, and a king 
of Athens: memorable for his com’age and conduct; 
he killed the Minotaur, a monster kept by Minos, and 
achieved many other great exploits. 

Jason, a noble Thessalian, who is said to have 
sailed with forty-nine companions to Colchis, in search 
of the golden fleece: this expedition is, however, more 
properly in the region of fable than true history, as 
also that of Theseus. 

Agamemnon, generalissimo of the Grecian armies 
at the siege of Troy, and king of Argos and Mycense, 
in the Morea. 

Codrus, the last king of Athens; he devoted him- 
self to death for the benefit of his country, which was 
immediately after governed by archons, the Athenians 
conceiving that none could be found sufficiently 
worthy of his throne. 

Cadmus, a king of Thebes, and the inventor of 
letters. 

Ulysses, king of Ithaca and Dulichium, and one of 
the wisest among the Greeks: Ajax and Achilles 
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joined him, and the collective force of the Greeks, in 
the Trojan vrar, 

Lycurgus, the celebrated Spartan lawgiver; he 
totally new-modeUed the constitution, and composed 
a code of jurisprudence, selected from the best laws 
made by Minos and others. 

Homer, the prince of poets: supposed to have been 
bom at Smyrna; Hesiod was his contemporary. 

Thales, a Grecian philosopher, astronomer, geogra- 
pher, and geometrician. 

Draco, the rigid legislator of Athens; he punished 
all offences indiscriminately; his laws are said to have 
been written in characters of blood, from their great 
severity. 

Solon, the wise reformer and improver of the 
Athenian laws; his principle was contrary to that of 
Draco. 

Alcasus and Sappho: a Greek poet and poetess 
who wrote chiefly in lyric numbers. 

Simonides, a famous Grecian poet- 

Pisistratus, an aspiring Athenian, who, while Solon 
travelled into Egypt, took advantage of his absence 
to usurp the government of Athens. 

.iSEJschylus, a Greek tragic poet. 

Clisthenes, the introducer of the Ostracism: he was 
endued wn+h great penetration and abilities, which 
were seldom properly directed. 

Miltiades, an Athenian general, who gained the 
battle of Marathon, fought against the Persians. 

Harmodius and Aristo^ton: — twoyoung Athenians, 
who delivered their country from the tyranny of the 
sons of Pisistratus, and were honoured with high 
marks of esteem and admiration. 
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Anacreon, of Teos, a celebrated poet: his works 
are distinguished by their elegance and simplicity of 
expression. 

Leonidas, the Spartan king, who fell at the battle 
of Thermopylas, in defence of his country's dearest 
rights, fighting against the Persians. 

Themistocles, an Athenian general, famed for his 
valour and address; he gained the signal victory at 
Salamis; but being afterwards banished by his un- 
grateful countrymen, he sought refuge at the court 
of Xerxes, king of Persia; and soon after, to avoid 
bearing arms against the Athenians, poisoned him- 
self. 

Sophocles and Euripides, two Grecian poets. 

Cimon, son of Miltiades, a famous general: he too 
was banished, but at the expiration of five years re- 
turned to Athens, and his gallant spirit, forgetting 
former injuries, he once more animated the Greeks to 
fiune and conquest, 

Pericles, an Athenian general, celebrated for his 
love of the fine arts; the age in which he flourished 
is called that of luxury, as he introduced a taste for 
expensive pleasures at Athens. In his time began 
the famous Peloponnesian war. 

Lysander, the renowned Spartan conqueror of 
Athens: the treasures which he then brought to Lace- 
dsemon insensibly comipted the pure morals of its 
citizens. 

Alcibiades, a brave Athenian, who had some 
splendid virtues, counterbalanced by great vices; liis 
character was peculiarly magnificent and ostentatious. 
He was killed by command of the thirty tyrants. lie 
took arras for the first time at the battle of Potidsca, 
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where Socrates fought at his side, defended him, and 
led him out of danger after being wounded, 

Thrasybulus, the Athenian who oyertumed the 
power of the thirty tyrants, and restored peace to his 
bleeding country. 

Xenophon, a warrior and an historian. He wrote 
the biography of Cyrus the Great, and has left an 
account of the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks 
from Asia, which himself conducted. The first of 
these works is called the Cyropedia, the second, the 
Anabasis. 

Socrates, an Athenian philosopher, whose mind 
being too enlightened for the times in which he lived, 
the Athenians falsely accused him of disrespect to 
their gods, and he soon feR a martyr to their suspicion 
and vengeance, being condemned to take a draught 
of hemlock. 

Agesilaus, a Spartan king, who gained many im- 
portant victories; he defeated the Persians .under 
Artaxerxes, and opposed Pelopidas and Epaminondas 
in the Theban war. He perished by shipwreck on 
the coast of Libya. 

Pelopidas, a Theban general, who rescued his 
country from the Spartan yoke, assisted by the valour 
of his friend Epaminondas. 

Epaminondas, a Theban warrior, who joined to the 
duties of his station a taste for philosophy and the 
sciences. He gained two celebrated victories, Leuctra 
and Mantin&i; at the latter of which he felL 

Philip, king of Macedon, and father of Alexander 
the Great. He gained the famous battle of Chaeronea, 
and obtained various successes against the Thebans 
and Athenians: he was the inventor of the Macedonian 
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Phalanx, and united the highest talents with the most 
intrepid brayery. The Greeks chose him their general 
against the Persian force. He was soon after killed 
by one of his own guards, Pausanias, a young Mace- 
donian, whom the Persians hired to commit the act. 

Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, and son of 
Philip, a renowned conqueror. He ran a rapid career 
of what the world calls glory; and, after defeating the 
Persians, and destroying their empire, he died at Baby- 
lon, as is supposed ftom the effects of a fit of intem- 
perance. 

Aristotle, a celebrated philosopher, the tutor of 
Alexander. He has left treatises on natmral history 
and metaphysics. 

Demosthenes, the Grecian orator. JEschines was 
his contemporary and rivaL 

Pyrrhus, a king of Epirus. He conquered Macedo- 
nia from the successors of Alexander. His life was 
one continued scene of war and tumnlt. 

Hippocrates, a celebrated physician, considered the 
fii’st expounder of a regular system of medicine; 
hence medical men are frequently styled disciples 
of Hippocrates." 

Phidias, an eminent sculptor, whose works were 
the finest then produced, hlany of his best statues 
adorned the city of Athens. 

Galen, a celebrated physician, who acquired great 
celebrity by his skill in prognostics, and his know- 
ledge of the peculiar animal functions of the body. 
He also laid the foundation for a just theory of 
sensation. 
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EMINENT CHARACTERS, 

FROM THE REIGN OP CYRUS TO THE BIRTH OP CHRIST, 

Chiloj a Spartan philosopher, 597, called one of the 
seven wise men of Greece : his maxim was, Know 
thyself.” 

Epimmides^ a Cretan philosopher and poet : he was 
the master of Pythagoras. 

SoloTiy the Athenian lawgiver, and one of the seven 
wise men of Greece. 

Anacharm^ the philosopher, brother of the king of 
the Scythians. 

JEsop^ a Phrygian, the author of the celebrated 
fables that bear his name. 

Bias^ of Priene, one of the seven wise men of Greece. 

Anaximander^ of Miletus, to whom Pliny ascribes 
the invention of globes and geographical charts. 

Orpheus^ of Crotona, a Greek poet, and supposed to 
have been the author of the poem descriptive of the 
Argonautse. 

Simonides^ of Cos, a poet yrhose elegies, epigrams, 
and dramatic works, are much esteemed for their 
beauty and elegance. 

TliespU^ the inventor of tragedies, which were at 
first represented at Athens on a wagoru 
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Anacreon^ of Teos, a celebrated lyric poet. 

Pythagoras^ of Samos, a philosopher and founder of 
a sect: he was known to the Chaldeans, Jews, and 
Egyptians. 

Callimachus^ a famous sculptor of Corinth, to whom 
belongs the invention of the Corinthian capital, which 
is ornamented with leaves of the acanthus. Also, s?n 
ancient Grecian poet. 

Aristagorasy the author of a history of Egypt. 

FBOM THE YEAH 500 TO 400 B-C. 

The prophets Malachiy Nehemiah ; the Jewish high- 
priest Esdras; and Pindavy the celebrated lyric poet 
of Thebes. 

Corinnay the Theban, who cultivated lyric poetry, 
and obtained the prize from Pindar. 

jEschylusy the famous tragic poet of Athens. 

Aristeldesy the Athenian, whose temperance, for- 
bearance, and virtue, procured for him the surname of 
“ the Just.” 

Confuciusy the famous Chinese philosopher, whose 
works continue to be held in the highest veneration 
by that nation : he probably received his philoso2)hy 
from the Brahmins of India. 

Sophoclesy the celebrated Athenian tragic poet. 

Zeuxisy of Heraclea, a celebrated painter; disciple 
of ApoUodorus, 

HerodotuSy of Halicarnassus, sumamed the Father 
of History. 

ZenOy of Elea, a famous logician and philosopher, 
and tutor of Pericles. 

DemocrituSy of Abdera, a city in Thrace, usually 
called the laughing philosopher. 
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Meton^ of Athens, a learned astronomer; he observ- 
ed the solstice at Athens, and published his Cycle of 
nineteen years, adjusting the course of the sun and 
moon for that period, and making the solar and lunar 
yeaa* begin at the same point of time: this is called the 
Golden Numbersy from its great value in the calendar, 

PhidiaSy the Athenian statuary: amongst his chiei 
works is the statue of Jupiter Olympius, sixty feet in 
height. Pericles appointed him to the management 
of all pubKc works at Athens. 

Socratesy the Athenian : he was the wisest of the 
ancient Greeks, and was the instructor of Plato. 

EuripideSy of Salamis, a tragic poet of high celebrity; 
he composed ninety-two tragedies, nineteen of which 
survive. 

HippocraUSy of the Island of Cos; who first intro- 
duced medical precepts: his aphorisms are still highly 
esteemed. 

Thucydidesy an Athenian, author of the history of 
the Peloponnesian war. 

mOM THE YEAR 400 TO 300 B,C. 

Aristophanesy the Athenian; a celebrated comic poet. 

Damoriy a Pythagorean philosopher, remarkable for 
his attachment to his fiiend Pythias. 

Ariatoiley of Stagira, in Macedon, the most learned 
of the pagan philosophers, the disciple of Plato, and 
the tutor of Alexander the Great. 

Diog€3ie8y of Sinope, the celebrated Cynic philoso- 
pher. 

EpieUrusy of Gargettium, near Athens, the founder 
of a sect of philosophers who bear his name; his doo- 
ti'ines have been much misi'epresented. 
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Praxitelesj of Magna Grajoia, a celebrated scnlptoi 
He worked on Parian marble only. Cains Caesar 
bought his statue of Cupid from the Thespians. 

Lysippus^ of Sicyon, an eminent sculptor, the only 
one permitted to execute statues of Alexander the 
Grreat. 

Philo^ of Byzantium, a famous architect who con- 
structed the dock at Athens. 

ITKOM THE YEAR 300 TO 200 B. 0. 

ManetJio^ an Egyptian priest, and the author of the 
history of his native country: his work is quoted by 
Josephus. 

Apollonius^ of Perga, he was the author of a learned 
commentary upon Euclid’s geometrical writings. 

Livius AndronJcusy a Latin poet, and the first who 
introduced comedies at Eome. 

Fabius Pictovy the first Roman who wrote an his- 
torical account of his country, from the reign of 
Eomulus to the year of Rome 536. 

Enniusy of Rudis, in Calabria, a celebrated Latin 
poet, quoted in the works of Horace. 

JFEOM THE YEAR 200 TO 100 B. C. 

Eratosihenesy of Cyrene, a philosopher, grammarian, 
and critic : he was the second individual to whom 
the care of the famous Alexandrian Library was 
entrusted. 

CarneadeSy of Greece, a philosopher, and the founder 
of a sect called the TJiird or New Academicians^ 

ApolloniuSy of Rhodes (the place of his residence): 
he WBS the pupil of Callimachus; successor of Era- 
tosthenes in the care of the Alexandrian Library: 
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ms poem on the expedition of the Argonauts has 
been translated with elegance and spirit hy Preston. 

Mitliriddtesy king of Pontus, author of many yalu- 
able works, which were translated into Latin by 
Lucceius, the freedman of Pompey the Great, by his 
master^s request* 

FROM THE TEAR 100 B. C. TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

Itosciits,a famous actor at Borne, who taught Cicero 
. the art of declamation. 

Moloy the Rhodian, a philosopher and orator, of 
whom Cicero, although at that period of his life an 
approved speaker, became a pupd- 

Sosigenes^ of Alexandria, a celebrated mathemati- 
cian, whom Julius Caesar employed to rectify the 
calendar. 

Dwscorides, a native of Cilicia, an eminent botanist, 
and physician to Antony and Cleopatra. 

Dionysius^ sumamed PeriegStesj who wrote a valu- 
able geographical treatise in Greek hexameter verse* 

Horace^ a Latin poet, whose odes, satires, and 
epistles have been translated into every European 
language, and are universally admired for their 
felicity of style and sterling sense. 

Virgil^ Publius MarOj an illustrious Latin poet: his 
principal works are — The Bucolics, Georgies, and the 
^neid. 

Sallust, a Latin historian: his histories of Catiline's 
conspiracy, and of the Jugurthine wars, are the 
only portions of his works that have reached us; he 
Was a man of luxurious and depraved habits. 

M 
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BRITISH BIOGRAPHY, 

OONTAININ0 SOSIE OB THE MOST EMINENT MEN WHO HAVE ELOUBISHED 
IN THE UNITED KINODOM. 

Man In society is llko a flower 
Blown in its native ted: 'tls there alone 
His faculties, expanded in fall tloom, 
fitune out ; there only reach their proper use 

Cwpefi iTasfe 


A. 

Roger Aecharriy bom in Yorkshire, 1515 ; died 1568. 
He was Latin secretary and tutor to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and also an excellent Greek scholar. He wrote 
a treatise on the education of youth, for which he was 
eminently qualified. 

Lcmcelot Andrews^ bishop of Ely, bora in London, 
1565; (lied 1626. He was a prelate of great abilities 
and extensive learning: he assisted in the present 
translation of the bible, and wrote several sermons, 
which were published after his death. 

Elias Aslimole^ bom in Stafibrdshire, 1617; died 
1692. A celebrated antiquary and natural philoso- 
pher; he founded the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
and was author of the Institutes and Ceremonies of 
the Order of the Grarter. 

Francis Atterhuryj bishop of Eochester, born in 
Berkshire, 1662; ^ed 1732. He was accused of 
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treasonable practices in the reign of George I., and 
banished the kingdom; but, whatever were his political 
0 [)iiiions, his writings show him to have been a man 
of first-rate abilities. 

Joseph Addison was bom in Wiltshire, 1672; died 
1719. He is distinguished as a poet and moralist; 
and his prose is marked by its elegance and ease: he 
was appointed one of the secretaries of state in queen 
Anne^s reign ; and was a liberal contributor to the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. 

George Lord Ansoyi^ a brave British oflScer, bom 
in Staffordshire, 1697; died 1762. He was cele- 
brated for his naval victories, and his voyage round 
the world. 

Mark Akenside^ a physician and poet, bom in Nor- 
thumberland, 1721; died 1770. His chief work is 
the Pleasures of Ima^nation. 

Sir Richard Arkwright^ bom at Preston, in Lan- 
cashire, 1732; died 1792. Though originally a poor 
man, his inventive genius and great perseverance, 
raised him to affluence. To Lim we are indebted for 
much of the machinery used in the manufacture of 
cotton. 

Sir Ralph Abercromby^ bom in Scotland, 1738; 
died 1801. By his active exertions as commander* 
in-ohief of the British forces in the West Indies, 
Demerara, Essequebo, and the islands of St. Lucia, 
St Vincent, and Trinidad, were added to the British 
conquests. He was subsequently sent to dispossess 
the French of Egypt, and at the battle of Alexandria, 
March 21st, 1801, so glorious to his country's arms, 
received his death wound. 

Sir Samuel Auchmuty^ an English general officer, 
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who, in various quarters of the world, served his 
country with great ability. He took Java and Ba- 
tana from the Dutch : died in 1822. 

Thomas Arnold j D.D., bom 1795, at Cowes in the 
Isle of Wight; died 1842. He was chosen head- 
master of Rugby school in 1828. His learning and 
skill as a teacher added much to raise that school high 
in the estimation of the public. Ilis History of 
Rome^ (as far as it is carried) is a work of peculiar 
merit. 


B. 

Venerohle Bede^ bom in the bishopric of Durham, 
673; died 735. He was a monk of very superior 
learning for the times, and wrote an ecclesiastical 
history of Britain, from the invasion of Cffisar to his 
own times. 

Nicholas Breakspere (Adrian IV.), the only English- 
man that has attained the papal dignity; bom at Lang- 
ley, near St. Albania, 1094 ; died 1159. After his ele- 
vation to the papal chair, one of his chief acts was, the 
issuing of the celebrated bull in favour of Henry H., 
which sanctioned the conquest of Ireland. 

Thutnas h Bechet^ archbishop of Canterbury; bora 
in London, 1119 ; died 1171. This prelate has been 
noted in history for unbounded ambition and excessive 
pride. Henry H., who had raised him to this degree 
of eminence, wearied with his insolence, quarrelled 
openly with the primate; and four of the king^s knights, 
taking advantage of some inconsiderate expressions 
used by Henry, assassinated Becket at the altar in 
Canterbury cathedral. He was canonized not long after, 
and his shrine was much frequented. 
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JRoger Bacon ^ a Franciscan monk^ bom in Somerset- 
shire, 1214; died 1294. lie was a nafcui*al philosopher 
and matheniaticiaii; he introduced some curious che- 
mical experiments into Europe, and firyt discoyered 
the composition of gunpowder, though not its dreadful 
effects. 

John Barbour^ bom in Forfarshire, Scotland, 1320 
died 1378. He was one of the earliest Scottish poets; 
chapliiin to David Bmce, king of Scotland ; and record- 
ed the most memorable events of his reign in Scottish 
verse. 

George Buchanan^ bom in Dumbartonshire, 1506 ; 
died 1582. He was a Scotch historian and Latin poet, 
and the tutor of James the I. of England, and of 
Scotland. 

Sir Thomas Bodley^ bom in Devonshire, 1544; died 
1612. He was a learned statesman, and founded the 
Bodleian library at Oxford. 

Frauds Bacon^ viscoxmt St. Alban’s, bora in Lon- 
don, 1561 ; died 1626. He was a man of universal 
genius, an illustrious philosopher, and eminent states- 
man; he was lord high chancellor of Great Britain in 
the reign of J ames I., and has been called the light of 
science, and the father of experimental philosophy. 

Francis Beaumont^ bora m Leicestershire, 1586; 
died 1 61 5. He, in conjunction with his friend Iletcher, 
wrote numerous plays and poems of sterling merit, 
and which, for refinement of sentiment, good sense, 
Immour, and pathos, are excelled only by Shakspere. 

Richard Boyle^ called the great Earl of Cork, bom 
in Kent, 1566; died 1643. By pradence and valour he 
rose from a low station to the peerage, and flourished 
as a statesman and general, under Elizabeth, James !.• 
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and Charles I. Ilis five daughters uiamed noblemen, 
and his four sons were raised to the peerage in his life- 
time. 

Sir Richard Bakery an historian, bom in Kent, 1 SCli , 
died 1645 : author of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
England. 

Robert Blahe^ a celebrated English admiral, bom in 
Somersetshire, 1599; died 1657. He fought very suc- 
cessfully under Cromvrell. 

Isaac Bar^mc^ bom in London, 1630; died 1677. 
He was a great mathematician and divine, and the 
master of Trinity College. 

Samuel Butler^ bom in Worcestershire, 1612 ; died 
1680. He was a poet, and the author of Hudibras, 
but lived and died in obscurity. 

John Bunyan^ bom in Bedfordshire, 1628; died 
1688. He was a tinker, a soldier, and finally a 
preacher of the gospel; his name is perpetuated by 
hie famous allegory called the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
which he vTote in prison, where he was kept for up- 
wards of twelve years, solely for having preached the 
gospeh 

Robert Boyle^ son of the Earl of Cork, bora in 
Ireland, 1627; died 1691. A celebrated natural 
philosopher; and his numerous works, both on theo- 
logy and philosophy, are highly esteemed. He in- 
vented the air-pump. 

Robert Barclay , a quaker, bom in Edinburgh, 1648 ; 
died 1690. He was a celebrated writer in defence of 
the principles of his own sect. 

Richard Busby y bom in Lincolnshire, 1606; died 
1695. He was for many years the master of West- 
minster school, and an excellent grammarian and 
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linguist. A monument is raised to Lis memory in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Gilbert Burnet^ bishop of Salisbury, bom in Edin- 
burghshire, 1643; died 1715. He is memorable as 
an historical and political miter. 

Richard Bentley y bom at Wakefield, 1662; died 
1742. His literary character, as a critic and divine, 
is knomi throughout Eui’ope. 

Charles Boyle, Earl of Orrery, bom in Ireland, 1 676, 
died 1731. lie was a gi'eat mathematician; and tlie 
machine representing the solar system having received 
his ajDprobation, was called after his title an Orrery. 

James Bradley, bom in Gloucestershire, 1692; 
died 1762. A learned astronomer, and member of 
several foreign academies. 

James Brindley, bom in Derbyshire, 1716; died 
1772. He was a celebrated mechanic, though desti- 
tute of the advantages of education, and was the 
planner of the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal from 
'VYorsley to Manchester; and he planned one of still 
greater extent, from the Trent to the Mersey. 

Sir William BlacJcstone, bora in Cheapside, 
London, 1723; died 1780. He was very eminent 
as a lawyer; and his Commentaries and Analysis of 
the Laws of England have, as Doctor Priestley justly 
observes, made every Englishman indebted to him 
for the pains he had taken to render the laws of his 
country intelligible to them. 

Charles Burney, bom at Shrewsbury, 1726; died 
1814. We are indebted to him for one of the best 
histories of music that has been written. His daugh- 
ter, Madame D’Arblay, wrote Evelina and numerous 
other novels, that have been very popular. 
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Iloberi BurnSj the A vr^liire ploughman, died 179G, 
His pocfJis, written in the provincial dialect, are un- 
commonly beautiful, and have been edited since his 
death by Doctor Currie of Liverpool, and also by 
Allan Cunningham, and others. His widow died in 
1834. 

Edmund Durhy bom in Carlow, Ireland, 1729; 
died 1797. One of the most elegant WTiters any age 
has produced; he ■v^Tote many political tracts, but his 
Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful has stamped his 
fame as an author: his oratory was diatlnguLhed in 
the senate. 

Dr. James BeaUie^ bom in Kincardineshire, 1735; 
died 1803. Ills hlinstrel, Odes to Retirement and 
Hope, and his Hermit, give him a title to be classed 
among our most pleasing poets. 

Doctor Bhivy bom in Edinburgh; died 1800. This 
celebrated divine was the ornament of the Scottish 
church, and has immortalized his name by Sermons 
and Rhetorical Lectures. 

Sir Joseph Banksy bom 1743; died 1820. He cir- 
cumnavigated the globe with Captain Cook. He 
was an eminent naturalist and botanist, and became 
President of the Royal Society. 

Mrs. Barhauld (Anna Letitia Aikin), bom 1743; 
died 1825. A remarkable and highly-gifted woman. 
She wrote some really beautifiil and touching hymns 
for children, that never paU however frequently read. 
Her Defence of Public Worship, Address to the 
Deity, Warrington Academy, and indeed all her 
poetry, attest her superior abilities as well as piety, 
and prove the excellence of her heart and mind. 

Jeremy Beutham^ a learned English lawyer, and 
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writer on political economy, born in London in 1747; 
died 1832. For upwards of half a century Jeremy 
Bentham laboured upon the great principles of morals 
and jurisprudence, and reduced whole branches of 
essential knowledge, previously involved in confusion, 
into the form and order of science: a knowledge of 
his works is a key to the mysteiies of social and 
political government. 

Robert Bloomfield^ bom 1766; died 1823. Ilia 
much admired poem, the Farmer’s Boy,” aboimds 
with delightful scenes of English rural life. It is a 
transcript of his own early experience; of which the 
hardships, from his innate love of nature, seem to have 
been compensated by their many redeeming charms 
and healthful exercises. 

Miss Elizabeth Ogilvy Benger^ was bom at Ports- 
mouth in 1778, and died in 1827. She wrote a poem 
upon the slave trade, wLich attracted attention; and 
her historical and biographical writings display much 
accuracy of Imowledge and excellence of style. 

Mrs, Brunton (Mary Balfoiu*), bom in the Orkney 
Islands, 1778; died 1818. This accomplished woman 
was authoress of the excellent novels Self-Control, 
Discipline, and other esteemed works. 

Thomas Brown^ an eminent metaphysician, bom at 
Kirkcudbright, Scotland, 1778; died 1820. He 
succeeded the noted Dugald Stewart in the chair of 
Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh; and his Lectures, 
published since his death, are remarkable for thmr 
originality. 

Lord George Gordon JByron^ a poet of elevated and 
versatile genius, bom in London, 1788; died at Mis- 
fiolonghi, 1824. He studied at A.berdeen, Harrow, 

at 2 
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and Tnnity College, Cambridge. Ilis Childe Ha- 
rold^s Pilgiimage, the Giaour, the Bride of Abydo?, 
the Corsair, Lara, &c., stamped him as one of the 
greatest poets of the day. But, although his acquaint - 
ance was every where courted, he was not a happy 
man; and, shortly after the birth of hh daughter, 
he left Eiighind to take part in the stn ggle of the 
Greeks for independence, and never rttiumed. In 
some of his later p>roduetjons he seems to have thrown 
off all restraint, and their occasional beauties are sadly 
marred by their licentiousness and immorality. 

Joanna Binllie^ bom at Bothwell, near Glasgow, 
17C2; died 1851. She was daughter of a Scotch 
clergyman, and niece to the celebrated Dr. William 
Hunter. Besides her Plays on the Passions,” she 
published other dramas, and also a small volume of 
poems; but her tragedies are her chief works, and 
these place her high in the lists of enduring fame. 

Barry ^ Sir Charles j the architect of the new palace 
at Westminster, built to supply the place of the old 
liouses of Parliament, destroyed by fire in 1834. 
Tliis magnificent building was liis chief work, and 
has been pronounced a dream in stone.” Born, 
May 1795; died 1860. 

Brunei^ Isamhard Kingdom^ son of Sir ]Mark 
Tsambard Brunei, constmetor of the Thames tunnel, 
was bora in 1806, and exhibited a strong mechanical 
genius at a very early age; he was the strenuous 
advocate of the broad-gauge system of railways, 
and constructed the Great Western, South Devon, 
and other lines of railway; he died in 1859, just 
after the launch of the Great Eastern steam-ship, 
wliich he had constructed. 
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C. 

John Camplcll, lord chaRccllor, was tlie son of a 
Scotch clergy man. He was born in 178 1, call^^d to the 
bar ill 1806, made lord chief justice of Enfrland in 
1850, and lord chancellor in 1859. Thus exlii biting 
the power of industry and perseverance, combined 
with moderote natural talent. died June 23, 186L 

Richard M.P-, was t.he son of a small far- 

rier at Dimnford, near Midhuvst in Sussex, where he 
was born in tb#' yen’* 18^4 He early entered a whole- 
sale house in London, afterwards became partner in a 
cjilicO'pJntinc: ftrtn at Manchester, where he threw 
himself with virrour into the struggle for the abolition 
of the duty upon corn, which duty was repealed in 
1846, He was mainly instrumental in concluding a 
commercial treaty between this country and France, 
which has greatly benefited both countries. He 
steadily refused titles and places offered by the 
government. His admirers throughout the country 
subscribed a sum of £70,000, with part of which 
Midhurst was purchased. He died in London 
April 2, 1865. 

Geoffrey Chancer j bom in London, 1328 ; died 
1400. He is called the father of modern poetry. 

WiViam Caxton, a printer, born in Kent the latter 
part of Henry IV. s reign ; died 1491. He the 
first who set up a printing-press in England. 

Thomas Granmer^ archbishop of Oanterbury, bom 
in Nottinghamshire, 1489 ; died 1556. He suffered 
martyrdom in Queen Mary's reign. 

Sebastian Cahot^ a celebrated navigator, bom at 
Bristol, 1477 ; died 1557. He discovered Newfound- 
land and great part of America. 
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Ja)mB Crichton (the A'lmirable), born at Perth, 
15G0 ; died 1582. His attainments almost exceed cre- 
dibility. Ilis death was occasioned by the treachery 
of his pupil (son of the Duke uf Mantua), who hired 
some ruffians to assassinate Crichton, himself giving 
the mortal stab. 

William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, a celebrated states- 
man, born in Lincolnshire, 1521, died 1598: \^as 
lord high treasurer to Queen Elizabeth for twenty- 
seven years, and a chief supporter of her government. 

Sir Edward Cohe, lord chief justice of England, 
born in Norfolk, 1549; died 1634. He was an ex- 
cellent lawyer ; his best work is entitled, Institutes 
of the Laws of England. 

William Camden, an antiquary, bom in London, 
1551 ; died 1623. He was author of the Britannia, 
a work which contains the history of the ancient 
Britons, their origin, manners, and laws. ' 

Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, horn in Huntingdonshire, 
1570 ; died 1631. He was a celebrated collector of 
records, charters, and other MSS. 

Ludue Carey, Lord Falkland, bom in Oxfordshire, 
1610; died 1644, He resisted the arbitrary mea- 
sures of Charles L ; but when civil war broke out, he 
gallantly defended his cause, and fell at the battle of 
Newbury. 

William Chillingworih, a divine, bora in Oxford- 
shire, 1602: died 1644. He was a celebrated con- 
troversial writer, and more than once changed his 
own religious opinions: he studied the Scriptures 
with great attention, and was accustomed to say, 
that the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants. 

Abraham Cowley, a celebrated poet, bom in London, 
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1618; died 1667. He had great genius, and an ami- 
able character. 

William Cavendish^ first Duke of Deyonshire, a cele- 
brated statesman and accomplished scholar, bom in 
England, 1640; died 1707. He was one of the most 
strenuous promoters of the glorious revolution : he 
was highly esteemed by King William. 

John Churchill^ Duke of Marlborough, bom in De- 
vonshire, 1650; died 1722. This renowned general 
and hero commanded Queen Anne^s forces, and gained 
the victories of Blenheim, EamiUies, Oudenarde, and 
Malplaquet. 

Doctor Samuel Clarke^ bom in Norfolk, 1675; died 
1729. A divine of deep learning and amiable charac- 
ter. His work consists of ten volumes of sermons, 
and other theological pieces. 

Doctor Adam Clarke^ an eminent theologian and 
orientalist, bora at Moybeg, in Ireland, 1760; died at 
Bayswater, London, 1832. He was brought up under 
the watchful care of John Wesley, who placed him at 
Kingswood school, and afterwards ordained him to the 
ministry. He was a popular preacher; possessed the 
admiration and affection of all classes ; wrote with ex- 
traordinary rapidity and extreme accuracy, and pos- 
sessed a memory miraculously retentive. That which 
will secure for him immortal fame, is his Commentary 
on the Bible. 

Ephraim Clhamiers, bom in Westmoreland; died 
1740. He translated and abridged many works, but is 
best known as the author of the Cydopsedia. 

\Villiam Collins^ a poet, bom in Sussex, 1720 
died 1756. His oriental eclogues are models of pas- 
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toral poetry. The greatest part of his life was passed 
ia disease and misery. 

Sir William Chambers^ bom in Sweden, of British 
pai’ents, died 1796; was the architect of Somerset 
House, London, and Trinity College, Dublin. 

Robert Lord Clive, Baron of Plassey, bom in Shrop 
sliii'e, 1725; died 1774; was a celebrated English 
general, in the service of the East India Company. 
By his valour and conduct he secm'ed to the India 
Company a vast accession of tendtory; and from the 
Great Mogul he received a grant of lands worth 
£27,000 a year. ^ 

Captain James Cook, bom in Yorkshire, 1728; 
died 1779. He was a celebrated navigator, sailed 
three times round the world, and his discoveries have 
been of the most essential service to nautical and 
geographical knowledge. Captain Cook was killed 
at one of the Sandwich Islands. 

Charles Cor^vwallis, Marquis Cornwallis, bora 1738; 
died 1805. He reduced our India possessions to a 
quiet submission, with a degree of huiuanity that has 
secured his renown; and he put down the Iiish rebel- 
lion of 1798, with similar mildness. 

William Cowper, the bard of truth and feeling, 
born in Hertfordshire, 1731; died, 1800. He had 
the most original genius, and his works, while they 
possess aU the imagery and fire of true poetry, are 
the most persuasive sermons, bringing the great truths 
of Christianity and the moral duties home to the 
hearts of his readers. His letters, published by his 
friend Hayley, are the finest specimens of epistolary 
writing in our language. 

ThoTnas Chattertorif a poct^ bom at Bristol 1752; 
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1770. This young man possessed an extraor- 
dinary genius, and was the supposed author of some 
poems, which he averred were written by Eowley, a 
priest, said to have flourished in the fifteenth century. 
Chatterton declared that he found these productions 
in a chest at Bristol, but the truth has never yet been 
known. Not mcetiug with the fiiends he expected, 
Bnd having strong unbridled passions, Chatterton, in 
a fit of despair, put an end to his life by a dose or 
poison. 

George Crahhe^ born at Aklborough, in Suffolk, in 
1754; died 1832. Pie was at first educated for a 
medical profession, but his passionate attachment to 
literature, poetry particularly, induced him to aban- 
don all other avocations; and arriving in London 
without the advantage of a friend, he had nearly 
periahed ftom want, when, in the extremity of desti- 
tution, he made his situation known to Edmund 
Burke, ^rith whom he had not the least previous 
acquaintance, this great and good man gave the young 
poet Ills friendship, criticism, and advice. 

Lord Clyde {Colin Camphelt), This gallant soldier 
was bom in Glasgow, in 1792. At fifteen he entered 
the army, and thence devoted his whole life to tlie 
service of his country. His crowning success was 
in putting an end to the rebellion in, and restoring 
peace to, our vast Indian empire ; for this he was made 
a peer in 1858. He died August 14, 1863, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

George Canning, a highly gifted orator and distin- 
guished statesman, bom in London, 1770 ; died 1827. 
After a splendid career at Eton and Oxford, he fixed 
upon the law as a profession, but soon abandoned it. 
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and devoted himself exclusively to politics. As an 
orator he has rarely been excelled for finished ele^ 
gance and classical taste. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge^ a poet, essayist, and 
moral philosopher, bom in Devonshire, 1772; died 
] 834. The author of a variety of poems, as well as 
prose works; his reputation, however, is chiefly O’vv'ing 
to his merits as a critic in poetry and the fine arts, 
and in particular to the originality and transcendent 
power of his conversational eloquence. 

Tlwmas Camplell^ a higlily gifted poet, bora at 
Glasgow, 1777; died, 1844. After distinguishing 
lumself at the University, he published, at the age of 
twenty-two, his Pleasures of Hope,” which at once 
brought him into notice, and which, as the production 
of a young man, is allowed by all judges to be one of 
the most elegant poems in our language. His Gertrade 
of Wyoming, &c., and his Critical Essays and Speci- 
mens, have been especially admired. 

Dr. Thomas Chalmers^ an eminent Presbyterian 
divine, born in Fifeshire, 1780; died, 1847. After 
prosecuting his studies in the University of St An- 
drews, he ■was ordained a minister of the church of 
Scotland, and soon rose to the rank of one of the 
greatest preachers of the day. On the disraption of 
the Scotch Church in 1843, he resigned the theolo- 
gical Chair in Edinburgh, end was elected the prin- 
cipal professor of Theology the seceding body. As 
a man Dr. Chahners was goeii as well as great, and 
as such received universal homage and respect. 

Allan Cunningham, bom in Dumfries-shire, 1784*; 
died 1842. Though originally bred a mason, he, by 
his talents, attained a high position, both as a poet 
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and novelist. His Lives of tlie Painters,’^ and his 
Biographies of Bums and Wilkie, are standard works 
in English literature. 

Sir Francis Chantrey* This eminent sculptor was 
torn in 1781, near Sheffield, and died in 1841. The 
exquisite group of Sleeping Children,” in Lichfield 
cathedral, although one of his earliest productions, 
will probably be the most lasting monument of his 
fame. In 1809, his four colossal busts of Howe, St. 
V^’incent, Duncan, and Nelson, seem first to have 
brought him into note. 


D. 

Robert Dudley y Earl of Leicester, bom 1532; died 
1588. He was knighted by Edward VI., and, rising 
into power and favour with Elizabeth, was created 
by her, Earl of Leicester; she even proposed him as 
a suitable match for Mary, queen of Scots. 

Sir Francis Drahcj born in Devonshire, 1545; died 
1596. He was a distinguished naval officer, and 
served under queen Elizabeth with high reputation; 
he also made a voyage round the world. 

Robert Devereux^ Earl of Essex, bom in Hereford- 
shire, 1567 ; died 1601. This gallant nobleman was 
the favourite of Elizabeth after Leicester's death, and 
she is thought to have been seriously attached to 
him: he was appointed by Elizabeth master of the 
horse: she afterwards gave him a commission to quell 
a rebellion m Ireland; but Essex returned fix)m thence 
without the queen’s permission, and Elizabeth, highly 
offended, deprived him of his offices, and he suffered 
confinement for a term ; but being fireed, he had the 
imprudence to use many improper expressions re- 
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spectmg his sovereign, and, in a fit of nngoverned 
passion, attempted to arm liis friends in his defence: 
he was seized, tried, and beheaded; but Elizabeth 
from tliat day lost her cheerfulness, and continually 
regretted liis death. 

Vif^count Duncan^ a distinguished naval officer, born 
in Dundee, 1731; died 1804. He defeated the 
Dutch fleet off Camperdown, 1797. 

Philip Doddridge^ an eminent dissenting dirinc, 
bom in London, 1702; died 1751. His learning and 
piety rendered him an ornament to the religious com- 
munity to which he belonged. His Family Exposi- 
tor, and Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, 
form lasting monuments* of his fame. 

Charles Dihdin^ a dramatist, poet, and actor, bom 
at Southampton, 1745 ; died 1814. His fame chiefly 
rests on his naval songs, which are unrivalled for 
their truth and loyalty, as well as exercising a most 
favourable influence on British sailors. His sons, 
Thomas and Charles, acquired distraction in the same 
walks of literature; the former dying in 1841, the 
latter in 1833. 

Sir William Dugdale^ an eminent antiquary, histo- 
rian, and herald, bom in Warwickshire, 1605; died 
1G86. He wrote the Antiquities of Warwickshire, 
the Baronage of England," and other works. 

Sir Davenawt, bom at Oxford, 1606; died 

1668. He was the author of “Madagerian Gondi- 
bert,^ and other poems, that obtaiued universal ad- 
miration, and procured for him the appointment of 
poet-laureate upon the decease of the witty Ben 
Jonson. 

Sir John a poet^ bom in Ireland^ 1615,% 
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dierl 1GG8. He Tvas ambassador to Poland in the 
rei^n of Charles IL : the poem of Cooper’s Hill ” is 
the most celebrated of his productions. 

John Dryden^ a celebrated English poet, born in 
Korthamptonsliire, 1631; died 1700. His j^lays, 
poems, and translations, are so universally known and 
admired, that eulogiura would here be unnecessary. 

Charles Dickens , — This successful Novelist was born 
at Portsmouth, February 7, 1812; intended for a 
lawyer, his literary tastes led him to seek employment 
as a reporter to the press; for the Morning Chronicle 
he wrote a series of sketches of English Life and 
Character, afterwards published in a collected form as 
** By Boz.” These led to the production of the Pos- 
thumous Papers of the Pickwick Club,” which was 
lapidly followed by other works, giving a now tone 
and bias to fictitious literature, and all tending to 
interest us in the various classes of our fellow-creaturt s. 
He was one of the founders of the Guild of Litera- 
ture, and w^as equally famous as an Author, Actor, 
and Orator. He died suddenly at Gad’s Hill, on the 
9th June, 1870, and w^as interred (privately) at 
Westminster Abbey on the 14th of same month. 

Daniel De Foe, born in London, 1661; died 1731. 
He was a political writer, and tolerable poet ; but is 
best known as the author of Eobinson Crusoe, 
so vrell known to all juveniles. He also wrote an 
account of the plague that visited London in 1665. 

John Z>aZ> 7 ymjc?Z«,Earlof Stair, born in Scotland, 1673; 
died 1747- He early distinguished himself in his native 
country in favour of king William and revolutionary 
^principles, and behaved with great gallantry attlie battle 
of Steenkirk He fought bravely with George IL at the 
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battle of Dettingen, and was as much esteemed by 
that monarch as he had been by his predecessors. 

John Dyer, an eminent divine and poet, bom in 
Caermarthenshire, 1700; died 1758. His poems o! 
Grongar Hill, the Euins of Eome, and the Fleece, are 
specimens of an original genius for poetry, and the 
most beautiful simplicity of expression. 

Robert Dodsley^ bom in Nottinghamshire, 1703; 
died 1764. He rose by merit and genius from the 
servile state of a footman to that of an eminent book- 
seller: he was courted and patronised by several 
learned men. Pope in particular; and published many 
mgenious poems under the title of Trifles. 

Doctor Erasmus Darwin^ of Derby, bom in Not- 
tingham, 1732; died 1802; a physician and celebrated 
poet; author of many beautiful poems, particularly 
the Botanical Garden, Zoonomia, and Phytologia, 
all connected with natural history. 

Sir Humphrey Davy^ a celebrated chemist, bom at 
Penzance, in Cornwall, 1778; died 1829. He was an 
eloq^uent lecturer, invented the safety lamp, and has 
left several works on chemistry and electricity. 


E. 

John Evelyn^ bom in Surrey, 1620 ; died 1705-6. 
He was famed as a natural philosopher, and his Sylvn, 
or an Account of Forest Trees, is well known; he was 
®ne of the first fellows of the Royal Society, and closed 
a most usefid life in peace and honour. 

Laurence Echard^ a divine and historian, bom in 
Suffolk, 1671; died 1730. His great work is A gene- 
ral Ecclesiastical History from the Nativity of Christ to 
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the EstaWIsliment of Christianity under the Emperor 
Constantine.” 

George Edwards^ called the father of ornithology, 
born in Sussex, 1694; died 1773, After some time 
spent in deep study and travelling, he published the 
History of Birds, and Gleanings of Natural History : 
he was a member of many foreign academies : and at 
home, librarian to the College of Physicians. 

George Augustus Elliott, born in Roxburghshire, 
1718 ; died 1790. A gallant English general, and 
noble defender of Gibraltar against the united efforts 
of France and Spain. Few have deserved more from 
tlieir country than General Elliott, who was raised to 
the peerage by the title of Lord Heathfield and 
Baron Gibraltar. 

Richard Level Edgeworth^ of Edgeworthstown, in 
Ireland, was bom at Bath, 1744; died 1817. He 
possessed a handsome private fortune; was learned, 
and a patron of literature, the friend and companion 
of the most accomplished persons of his age; he pub- 
lished a treatise on Practical Education, and contri- 
buted largely to the scientific journals of the day. 
lie was the father and tutor of Maria Edgeworth, the 
popular authoress. 

Thomas Lord ErsUne^ son of the Earl of Buchan, 
bom 1750; died 1823. In 1806 he was raised to the 
dignity of Lord Chancellor. While a pleader at the 
English bar, his oratorical powers were of the highest 
order. He was engaged in most of the state trials 
that occurred towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and was ever a successful advocate against un- 
constitutional doctrines. 

Yiscount EennoiUfh Edwaxd Pellew^ a distinguished 
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naval commander, bom at Dover, 1757; died 1832. 
The bombardment of Algiers, one of the most de- 
stmctive on record, was under his conduct, and may 
be considered his greatest naval exploit. 

F. 

William Fitz-Stepheriy bom in London, time un- 
certain; died 1191. He was present at the murder 
of Thomas k Becket, and wrote the life of that pre- 
late, which is thought very curious, as it gives a 
lively description of the manners and customs of the 
citizens of London at that period. 

John Focoy bom at Boston, in Lincolnshire, in 1517 ; 
died 1587. He was fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and applying himself assiduously to the study 
of theology, became consistently a convert to the 
great principles of the Reformation. His principal 
work is called Fox’s Acts and Monuments of the 
Martyrs.” 

Sir Martin Frohishery an English navigator, bom 
in Yorkshire, time uncertain; died 1694. He was 
one of the first who attempted the discovery of the 
north-west passage; and fought against the Spanish 
Armada with detennined bravery. 

Doctor Thomas Fullevy bom in Northamptonshire, 
1608; died 1661. Ho was an English historian and 
divine: his chief work is entitled British Worthies, 
he wrote also an Ecclesiastical History of Britain. 

George FoXy founder of the sect called Qmkeray 
but more properly Friendsy was bom in Leicester- 
shire, 1624; died 1690. He was a shoemaker; but 
believing that ordination in the church was not pre- 
scribed by scripture^ and that the light of J esus in 
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the heart was alone necessary, he became a teacher, 
and preached in America, Germany, and Holland, 

John Flamstead^ bom in Derbyshire, 1646; died 
1719. He was celebrated for astronomical and 
mathematical knowledge: upon the erection of Green- 
wich Observatory, he was appointed astronomer-royal, 
he composed the British catalogue of fixed stars, and 
published several works both on astronomy and the 
mathematics. 

Henry Fielding^ bom in Somersetshire, 1707; died 
1754. He wrote twenty-six plays, and his novels 
are justly celebrated for their accurate descriptions 
of life. 

James Ferguson^ bom in Scotland, 1710; died 
1776: he was a self-taught genius, having, merely by 
unwearied application, attained the greatest astrono- 
mical eminence; his greatest work is Astronomy 
explained on Sir Isaac Newton’s Principles. 

Doctor John Fothergill^ an eminent physician, bom 
in Yorkshire, 1712; died 1780. His botanical know- 
ledge was extensive, and he had one of the best col- 
lections of plants in the kingdom: he died extremely 
rich, and was a liberal contributor to the foimdation of 
a college for young Quakers at Ackworth, near Leeds. 

Samuel Footfy born in Cornwall, 1722; died 1777. 
He was a distinguished wit, wrote for the stage, and 
occasionally performed in his own pieces. 

William Falconer ^ bom at Edinburgh, 1730. Fal- 
coner’s Shipwreck, a beautiful poem, has always been 
a favourite with young sailors; exciting their enthu- 
siasm while improving their seamanship. He was 
purser to the Aurora frigate, which touched at the Cape 
of Good Hope, 1769, and was never l*earl of more* 
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CharleB James Fox^ bom 1748 ; died 1806, He 
was an elegant scholar and an accomplished orator, 
and as a statesman divided popularity with William 
Pitt ; but the partiality of George HI. for the prin- 
ciples of the latter, prevented Fox from carrying out 
his political views as a minister of state. 

Johi Flaxman, This eminent sculptor was bom 
at York, 1755 ; died 1826. He studied at Eome, 
where he produced those fine Illustrations of Homer, 
Dante, and ^schylus, that at once established his 
fame. His finest work is the monument of Lord 
Mansfield, in Westminster Abbey. 

Fitzroy Robert^ Vice-Admiral^ bom July 5, 1805 ; 
died April 30, 1865 ; was the youngest son of 
G eneral Lord Charles Fitzroy. He entered the navy 
in 1819, and from 1828 to 1836 was employed in 
hydrograpliical operations, carrying out surveys, and 
establishing a chain of meridional distances round 
the globe. He was afterwards appointed governor 
of New Zealand, which post he held for three years. 
His scientific researches in meteorology obtained for 
him the highest reputation in that branch of science, 
and his system of signals, giving warning of the 
approach of a storm, have been instrumental in saving 
many valuable lives and much property. His intense 
devotion to study induced disease of the brain, and 
he died by his own hand. 

G. 

Bernard Gilpin, an English divine, bora in West- 
moreland, 1517 ; died 1583. His hospitality, charity, 
and truly amiable character, rendered him the pride 
of his country ; and grateful remembrance must ever 
venerate his name. 
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Sir Thomas Gresham^ bom in London, 1519: died 
i579. He was a princelj merchant in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and erected the Eoyal Exchange at his 
own expense: to her three predecessors, Henry, 
Edwai’d, and IVIary, he was eminently serviceable: 
he converted his own house into a college for the pro- 
fession of the several liberal sciences, and left per- 
petual salaries for the professors. Though steadily 
attentive to business, he applied himself in his leisure 
hours with so much pleasure to literature, that ho 
gained the appellation of the learned merchant* 

William Gilbert^ a physician, born in Essex, 1540; 
died 1603. Queen Elizabeth (so sparing of her boun- 
ties) gave him an annual pension towards the prose- 
cution of his studies: he discovered several properties 
of the loadstone, and invented some mathematical 
instruments for the discovery of the latitude: he was 
also famed as a chemist. 

Thomas Guy^ son of a lighterman in Horsleydown, 
Southwark, bom 1643; died 1724, He was appren- 
ticed to a bookseller, and afterwards began the world 
with £200; but by attention to business, and extreme 
parsimony, accumulated immense riches: he built 
Guy’s Hospital in the Borough, which cost £18,793, 
and added a wing to St. Thomas’s; he left by will 
£219,499 to endow his foundation; to Christ Church 
Hospital he bequeathed £400 a year for ever; and 
£80,000 (the residue of his estate) were distributed 
amongst those who could claim any affinity to him. 

George Graham^ bom in Cumberland, 1675; died 
751. He was an eminent watch and clock maker, 
an excellent mechanic and mathematician, and his 
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astronomical instruments were allowed to be the best 
in Europe. 

' John Gay^ an eminent poet, bom in Devonshire, 
1688; died 1732. He was intimate with all the 
great men of his age; and his febles, poems, and drar 
matic pieces, were well received hj the public. 

Dr. John Gregory ^ bom in Edinburgh, 1724; died 
1773. An eminent physieian, author of a work en- 
titled A comparative View of the State of Man and 
other Animals,” and Fathei^s Legacy to his 
Daughters.” 

Thomae Gray^ bora in London, 1716; died 1771. 
His learning and taste were great, and he published 
a small collection of excellent poems. 

David Garrick^ bom in Herefordshire, 1716; died 
1779. The most celebrated actor that ever trod the 
English stage, and an author of no small eminence in 
the lighter walks of literature. 

Thomas Gainsborough^ bom in Suffolk, 1727; died 
1788. A much admired portrait and landscape 
painter, being equally distinguished by his talents 
and virtues. His landscapes are true to nature — ^tho 
woods of Suffolk being his academy. His portraits 
vie with those of Vandyke and Rubens. 

Francis Grose^ the antiquary, bom 1731; died 
1791. He wrote a series of illustrated works, called 
the Antiquities of England, Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland. 

Oliver Goldsmith^ a poet, bom in Roscommon, Ire- 
land, 1728; died 1774. He subsisted chiefly by his 
pen, and his varied life may instruct those who are 
entering into its busy scenes; by turns a poet, his- 
torian, and novelist, but poetry was his forte, and 
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his Traveller and Deserted Village must ever secure 
the approbation of true taste* 

Edward Gibhoriy bom at Putney, in Surrey, 1737, 
died 1794. He was the elegant historian of the 
Decline and Fall of the Eoman Empire. Having 
embraced the Koman Catholic religion, he was placed 
by his father under the tuition of a Calvinistic divine 
at Lausanne, in Switzerland, where he professed to 
return to the Protestant religion, while in feet he is 
suspected of being a Deist. 

Henry Graitany bom in Dublin 1750; died 1820t 
This eminent Irish statesman, long, and with an 
eloquence attained by few, advocated the cause of 
Catholic emancipation. He was a sincere lover of 
his country. 

William Giffordy bom at Ashburton, in Devonshire^ 
1756; died 1826. He was an able critic, a keen 
satirist, and learned commentator: he originated, and 
for a considerable period conducted, the Quarterly 
Eeview; his Baviad and Maeviad sufficiently attest 
his satirio vein; he was editor of the Anti-jacobin 
newspaper, and published a Translation of the Satires 
of Persius. He enjoyed several valuable pensions 
for many years of his life, and was interred in West- 
minster Abbey. 

William Godwin^ bom 1756; died 1836. His 
novels are Caleb Williams, St. Leon, Cloudesley, md 
some others, all replete with interest. His wife waa 
the celebrated Mary Wolstoncroft; and his daughter, 
Mrs. Shelley, has obtained distinction in the literary 
world. 

Joseph Gnyy sen.y bom 1758, at Clains, a village near 
Worcester; died 1845. He^ was a voluminous writer 
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of school-books; which, for their practical merit and 
moral tendency, greatly contributed to raise the tone 
of such publications, and focilitate the acquirement of 
useful knowledge, 

John Galty bom in Ayrshire, 1779; died 1839. 
He has written on many subjects; but as a novelist, 
his Annals of the Parish, and Ayrshire Legatees, are 
in universal estimation for their humour and truth 
of portraiture. 

William Gilpin^ bom at Carlisle, 1734; died 1804. 
He obtaiaed a prebend in the Cathedral of Salisbury, 
and became the vicar of Boldre, in the New Forest, 
Hampshire. The accidental circumstance of situation 
led him to the elegant analysis of the picturesque, 
displayed in his Remarks on Forest Scenery, and his 
several Tours, which are philosophic and justly drawn. 
He is also the author of some excellent Sermons, and 
an Exposition of the New Testament.’^ 


H. 

Ralph HoUnshedj an English historian, bom in 
Cheshire, time uncertain; died between 1578 and 
1582. He is chiefly memorable for his Chronicles. 

John Hooper^ a venerable martyr of the Reforma- 
tion, bora in Somersetshire, 1495; died 1555. Edward 
VI. appointed him Bishop of Worcester; but on the 
accession of Mary, refiising to recant his opinions, he 
was condemned to the flames. 

John Hampden^ a celebrated patriot, bom at Lon- 
don, 1594: died 1643. He was the defender of his 
countr/s liberties against the arbitrary measures of 
Charles I., and fell in the battle of Chalgrove Field, 
Oxfordshire- 
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William Jlarmyy discoverer of tlie circulation of the 
blood, bom at Folkestone, in Kent, 1578, died 1658. 
Ills great modesty prevented him from publishing hi^ 
discovery until many years after it had been made* 
Less distinguished professionally, than for his general 
learning and exemplary life, he never practised exten- 
sively. He was, however, chosen to be physician to St* 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London; afterw'ards appoint- 
ed lecturer on anatomy to the College of Physicians, 
anfl, at an advanced age, named president of that body, 
an honour which he declined, as having been conferred 
too late. He was i)hysician-extraordinaiy to James 
I. and Charles L; the latter fi’cquently attended his 
lectures. 

Edward Eyde^ Earl of Clarendon, bora in Wilt- 
shire, 1608; died 1674. He was famed as a states- 
man and politician, was chancellor of England, but is 
best known by his Ilistoxy of the Rebellion. 

Sir Matthew Hale^ born in Gloucestershire, 1609; 
died 1676. This learned lawyer was chief justice of 
the King’s Bench, and wrote sevei’al treatises on 
law, morality, physic, and divinity, which are much 
esteemed. 

Jeremiah Horrox^ born about the year 1619; died 
1641. He was educated at Cambridge, and e\dnced 
an early predilection for mathematical pursuits. On 
the 21st of November, 1639, he observ^ed the transit 
of Venus over the sun’s disk, and appears to have 
been the first who predicted or observed it. Several 
learned papers of his weiv collected by Dr, Wallis, 
and published in 1670, under the title of Opera Post- 
huma, Posthumous Works. His Theory of Lunar 
Motions afibrded assistance to Newton, who always 
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spoke of Horrox as a matliematical genms of the 
Wghest order; eulogy can go no higher, but it may 
be satisfactory to add, that, notwithstanding the ac- 
cession of knowledge since obtained, Horrox continues 
to be regarded with admiration* He died only a few 
days after he had finished his treatise called Venus 
m Sole Visa ” 

Robert Eoohe^ a mathematician, bom at Freshwater 
in the Isle of Wight, 1635, died 1702. He assisted 
Boyle in the construction of the first air-pump, lec- 
tured at Gresham College, was professor of mechanics 
to the Eoyal Society, wrote on magnifying glasses, 
variation of the compass, and other scientific subjects, 
in the Philosophical Transactions. 

Sir John ffoU, lord chief justice of the King’s Bench, 
bom in Oxfordshire, 1642; died 1709. He was an 
able, learned juage ; and his resolution and firmness of 
mind were such, that neither the smiles nor frowns 
of the great could prevail upon him to swerve, in the 
slightest degree, from what he imagined to be truth 
and law. 

Edmund Hatley, bom in London, 1656; died 1742. 
A, celebrated astronomer: Ids observations and dis- 
coveries have been of the greatest use to the astro- 
nomical and mathematical world: Lalande, jealous of 
Newton’s fame, styles him the greatest astronomer in 
England. 

Matthew Henry, bom in Shropshire, 1662; died 
1714. A learned nonconformist divine: his piety 
and good works have made him respected by all per- 
suasions: his chief work is an Exposition of the Bible, 
which bears his name, and aboimds in learning. 

Ber0amin Hoadle^} bishop of Winchester, bom in 
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Kent, 1676; died 1761. lie was a celebrated 
controversial author, and a man of imcommon 
learning. 

Thomas Heame, famous as an antiquary, a collector 
and editor of manuscripts, bom in Berkshire, 1680; 
died 1735. 

Stephen Hales^ bom in Kent, 1677; died 1761. 
Botany was one of his favourite studies; he was also 
a mathematician and natural philosopher, and the 
inventor of the ventilator. 

John Harrison^ an ingenious mechanic, bom in 
Y"orkshire, 1693; died 1776. He was originally a 
carpenter, but his mechanical genius soon appeared, 
and he went up to London with a time-keeper, and 
some wooden clocks, to show to Doctor Halley, who 
gave him great encouragement; he then completed a 
machine, with w^hich he was sent by the Board of 
Longitude to Lisbon, to make trial of it; and after- 
wards improved his time-keepers so much, that he 
received £20, 000, granted by parliament, for the dis- 
covery of the longitude at sea. 

William Hogarth, bom in London, 1697 ; died 1764. 
This celebrated painter and engraver long continued 
in obscurity, tiU his Harlot’s Progress, Bake’s Pro- 
gress, and Marriage k la Mode, turned the public 
attention upon him: he published a work entitled the 
Analysis of Beauty. 

David Hartley, bom 1704; died 1757. He wa^ an 
eminent physician, and wrote a celebrated work called 

Observations on Man.” 

James Harris, the father of the first Lord Malmes- 
bury, bom in Wiltshire, 17 09 ; died 1780. His learn- 
ing wap great, his taste unrivalled; he is particularly 
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known as the author of Hermes, or a Philosophical 
Inquiry concerning Univeraal Grammar. 

David Hume^ a pliilosopher and historian, bom in 
Edinburghshire, 1711; died 1776. He published 
many tracts; but the most distinguished of his works 
are, his Treatise on Human Nature, his Essays, and 
his English History. 

Jonas Hanway^ bom at Portsmouth, Hampshire, 
1712; died 1786. A merchant, whose benevolent 
and public-spirited schemes must make his name dear 
to posterity: the hlarine Society, Magdalen House, 
and Poundling Hospital, owe their institution to him; 
he published an account of his travels in Eussia and 
Persia. 

James Ilervmj^ bom in Northamptonshire, 1714; 
died 1758. His piety and amiable character are un- 
disputed, and his works, chiefly of the serious kind, 
have been much admired; his ^^Meditations ” are well 
knonm. 

Nathaniel Doolie; died in 1763. He* was one of 
the many that were ruined by the South Sea specu- 
lation: he assisted Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
in drawing up her apology, for which he received 
£5000, although she afterwards quarrelled with him 
for endeavouring to make her a Roman Catholic. He 
was a zealot in religion, and attached to the mysti- 
cism of Fenelon’s school. It was Hooke who brought 
the priest to confess Pope on his deathbed. His 
great literary work is, ^^The History of Rome fxom 
its foundation to the accession of Octavius i ” a perfor- 
mance of great accuracy and critical acumen, written 
in a style of clearness and perspicuity ; he translated 
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Ramsey^s Travels of Cyrus, and wrote several tracts 
on Roman histoiy, 

William Hunter^ an anatomist, bom in Scotland, 
1718 ; died 1783. He was physician-extraordinary 
to Charlotte,. Queen of G-eorge III., succeeded Dr, 
FothergiH as president of the College of Physicians, 
and was also professor of anatomy to the same. He 
made a valuable collection of anatomical preparations, 
fossils, shells, medals, and paintings, which he be- 
queathed to the University of Glasgow, and which 
are now preseiwed in a building of classical design ; 
they form the Hunterian Museum, 

John Home^ a dramatic author, bom in Roxburgh- 
shire, 1722; died 1808. He was a Scottish clergyman. 
He wrote the much admired togedy of Douglas; and 
some others, though of inferior merit. 

Richard Earl Eowe^hom 112b i died 1799. This 
gallant admiral entered the service when quite a 
child, was captain at twenty, and then, in an engage- 
ment, received a severe woimd in the head: in 1782 
Lord Howe relieved Gibraltar; and on the 1st of 
June, 1794, he obtained a signal victory over a pow 
erful French fleet, and received the thanks of both 
houses of parliament. 

John Howard^ bom at Hackney, 1726; died 1790. 
This great philanthropist, who, to borrow the words 
of the inscription on his monument in St. Paul’s, 
^ trod an open but unfrequented path to immortality, 
in the ardent and unremitted exercise o^ Christian 
charity,” travelled through Europe with the noble 
design of relieving the miserable state of the suffering 
prisoners ; he published an account of the prisons in 
England and Wales* with those of foreign countries. 
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and spent nearly twelve years in the execution of his 
godlike plan ; he at last died at Cherson, of a conta- 
gious disease, caught by generously attending a young 
lady who was sick there. 

And now, Rulanthropy! thy rays dime, 

Dart round the globe from Zembla to the Line ; 

From realm to realm with cross or crescent crown’d. 

Where’er mankind and misery are found, 

0*er homing sands, deep waTes, or wilds of snow. 

Thy HOWAEI) joumeymg seeks the house of woe. 

Db. Darwin, 

JohnEoole, bom In London, 1727; died 1803. He 
was the son of a watchmaker, became a clerk in the 
India House at the age of seventeen, and is distin- 
guished in the world of letters as the elegant translator 
of Tasso, Ariosto, and Metastasio: his style is smooth 
but prosaic, and his versiBcation monotonous. He 
wrote tragedies, poems, and a life of Scott of Ajnwell. 

John Hunter^ brother of William, and also an 
anatomist, bom in Scotland, 1728; died 1793. His 
knowledge of anatomy and skill in practical surgery 
have perhaps never been exceeded. He was surgeon- 
general to the army, and inspector of hospitals: his 
chirurgical works are read in all countries, and his 
discoveries in anatomy were numerous and valuable. 
His collection of anatomical preparations are in the 
possession of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lon- 
don. 

George Eome^ D.D.^ Bishop of Norwich, bom at 
Otham, in Kent, 1730; died 1792, He wa« soon 
distinguished at Magdalen College, Oxford, as a 
theologian; and, having adopted Iheviews of Hutchin^ 
son, displayed liis shining abilities in defending them. 
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His writings are voluminous: the most popular are 
his Sermons, his Commentary on the Psalms, and an 
Impartial State of the Case between Sir Isaac New- 
ton and hlr. Hutchinson. He repented of his error, 
and resisted any alteration in the liturgy, which the 
clergy then were disposed to make. 

lliglitHon, WarrenHa^tingSyhoinx inWorcestershire, 
1732; died 1818. He early evinced considerable 
talents, which at length raised him from a clerkship 
in the East India Company's service, to be Governor- 
general of India. 

Sir William Uerschelly bom at Hanover, in 1738; 
died 1822. He discovered a new planet in 1781, 
which he called the Georgium Sidus; and made many 
other additions to the science of astronomy, by means 
of a powerful telescope which he had constructed. 

Robert Hally Baptist minister, bom at Amsby, 
Leicestershire, 1764; died at Bristol, 1831. Having 
taken a Master^s degree at Aberdeen in 1784, he 
became assistant pastor to the Baptist congregation 
at Broadmead, Bristol, and soon rose to considerable 
eminence as an eloquent, effective, and scriptural 
preacher. 

Right Hon. William Uuskissony bom 1770; died 
1830. One of the most enlightened financiers of 
modem times. His death was occasioned by injuries 
sustained firom a locomotive steam-engine, on the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway, at the celebration 
of its opening for public traflSc in September 1830. 

James Hogg, commonly called the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, bom in the Forest of Ettrick, Selkirkshire^ 
1772; died 1835. His works axe numerous, both in 
prose and verse ; but the Queen’s Wake, a poem ol 
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great sweetness and simplicitj, is scarcely excelled i> 
any language. 

William Hazlitt) bom at Maidstone, 1778; died 
1830- He was a man who thought for himself on 
the subjects of taste and literature; his numerous 
Essays therefore contain many original remarks, and 
still retain their popularity. 

Reginald Heher^ Bishop of Calcutta, bom in Cheshire, 
1783; died 1826. He, by his writings, drew public 
attention to the moral and religious wants of the 
Upper Provinces of India. His poetic effiisions have 
been much admired; they are principally on sacred 
subjects. 

Theodore Hooh^ bom in London, 1788; died 1841. 
He was at an early age popular as a dramatic writer; 
but as a novelist, in which he displays great know- 
ledge of the world, as well as much wit and versatility 
of powers, he principally excelled. 

Rowland Hili^ (liev.) bora at Ilawkestone, 1 745 ; 
died in London, 1833. He graduated at Cambridge, 
having been a student of St. J olm’s College, to which 
he had proceeded from Eton school; and, from the 
strangeness of his manner, and too great freedom oj 
expression, found difficulty in obtaining admission 
into deacotf 8 orders. Here liis connexion with the 
established church ceased; and, removing to London, 
he built Surrey Chapel in Blackfriars Eoad, where, 
by his abilities as a preacher, and his blameless life, 
he showed the error of their judgment who had re- 
jected him in earlier years. 

Mrs* Felicia Hemans, born at Liverpool, 1794; died 
3835. She was a poetess of deep feeling; her imagi- 
nation was rich, chaste, and glowing. Though the 
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subjects of her muse were various^ her genius shone 
forth in all ; which will preserve her fame to the latest 
posterity. 

Thomas Hood ^hom 1798; died 1845. This poet 
possessed a peculiar and rich vein of humour ; and had 
he vTitten only the two poems, “ The Golden Leg,^ 
and “ The Song of the Shirt,” he would deserve a 
time-long remembrance. 

Joseph HumSy born January, 1777 ; died February 
20, 1855. Although of humble birth, and receiving 
but an elementary education, he, by unwearied per- 
severance and the exercise of that native acuteness 
with which he was gifted, attained a high place in 
the esteem of his country. 

Leigh Hunt^ bom 1784; died 1859. A poet and 
literary critic. As a critic of works of fancy and 
imagination, he has never been suq^assed ; and al- 
though his poems have not yet taken so high a stand 
as they assuredly will take, they have passed through 
several editions, both here and in America. For 
many years he held a conspicuous position as a jour- 
nalist, and rendered good service to the cause of free 
speech in the early part of the present century. He 
also composed several dramas, which, though not 
calculated for popularity, are full of that grace and 
feeling which all his writings exhibit. 

I and J. 

Henry David Inglis^ born at Edinburgh, 1795 ; died 
1835. Under the feigned name of Derwent Conway 
this pleasing writer was first known to the world. 
Hia Solitary Walks through many Lands, his Tales 
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of Ardennes, Travels in Tyrol, Spain, and Ireland, 
from 1830 to 1834, together with his works of fiction, 
are all much admirecL 

Je^rey of Monmouth^ a famous British historian, 
flourished in the reign of Henry I. : he was archdeacon 
of Monmouth, and afterwards Bishop of St* Asaph* 

John Jewe% Bishop of Salisbury, bom in Devon- 
shire, 1522; died 1571- He was one of the ablest 
champions of the Eeformation, and published his 
celebrated Apology for the Church of England. 

Inigo or Inco Jones, a celebrated architect, bom in 
London, 1572; died 1652. He designed many noble 
edifices, particularly the Banqueting-House, White- 
hall, the church and piazza of Covent Garden, Gun- 
nersbury (once the residence of the Princess Amelia), 
and Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, was originally planned by 
him, but the design was not carried into effect: Inigo 
has been called the British Vitmvius. 

Ben Jonson, an English poet and dramatic author, 
bom in Westminster, 1574; died 1637. He was 
celebrated for his wit and learning. 

Doctor John Jortin, bom in London, 1608; died 
1770. This eminent divine published many learned 
and ingenious works: the most noted are, Eemarks 
upon Ecclesiastical History, the Life of Erasmus, 
Eemarks upon the Works of Erasmus, and Sermons. 

Doctor Samuel Jolinsm, one of the brightest lumi- 
naries of the eighteenth century; bom at Lichfield, 
in Staffordshire, 1709; died 1784. He was a man of 
gigantic abilities, and possessed of comprehensive 
powers of mind: his Letters, Essays, Eambler, Idler, 
English Dictionary, Easselas, and the Lives of the 
Poets^ axe all excellent in their kind. 
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John Jervis^ Earl St. Vincent. This distinguished 
naval commander was horn at Meaford^ in Stafford- 
shire, 1734; died 1823. On the 14th February, 
1797, off St. Vincent, he obtained a glorious victory 
over the Spanish fleet, which was greatly superior in 
number, for which he was rewarded with the title of 
Earl St. Vincent, and received a pension of £3000 
per annum. 

Sir William Jonesj bom in London, 1746; died 
1794. He possessed extraordinary literary ability, 
and was a skilful linguist. He was celebrated as a 
lawyer, and in 1783 was appointed judge of the 
Superior Court of Bengal. Among his published 
works was A Grammar of the Persian Language,’* 
Arabian Poems,” ^^A Translation of Isaeus,’* and 
several legal works, <£ 0 . 

Thomas Johnes^ born 1748; died 1816. He studied 
at Oxford, made a tour of Europe, and settled at 
Hafod, in Cardiganshire, where he erected a printing- 
press, and produced splendid editions of Froissart, 
Joinville, Brocqubre and MonstrMet, all translated 
from the French by himself. He collected a noble 
library of books, manuscripts, and the finest works 
of art, valued at £70,000, the whole of which were 
destroyed by fibre. In his regret for the loss of this 
great literary collection, the sympathy of the great 
and good was his solace. 

Edward Jenner^ bom at Berkeley, in Gloucester- 
diire, 1749; died 1823. He is celebrated as the 
discoverer of vaccine inoculation as a remedy or pre- 
ventive of the fatal effects of smallpox, by wHch 
he conferred the greatest benefits on all mankincL 
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Douglas Jen^old, bom in London, 1803; died 1856. 
He entered the navy as midshipman at an early age, 
was afterwards apprenticed to a printer, but soon 
devoted himself to a literary career. He was for 
some time a leading contributor to the pages oi 

Punch,” and his papers (especially the Caudle 
Lectures) are among the most amusing in that 
periodical. His dramas, ^‘The Kent- day” and 

Black-eyed Susan,” were most successful. 

K 

John Knox, bom in Haddingtonshire, 1505 ; died 
1572. He was an eminent Scottish preacher, and 
his memory is revered as one of the chief promoters 
of the Eeformation. 

John Keill,hom in Edinburghsliire, 1671 ; died 1721. 
lie was Savilian professor of astronomy at Oxford, 
and wrote some useful treatises on that subject. 

Benjamin Kennicott, a celebrated Oriental scholar, 
bom at Totness, Devon, 1718; died 1783. While a 
student at Wadham College, Oxford, he published 
his Dissertation on the Tree of Life,” and Obla- 
tions of Cain and Abel.” But his great work is his 
Hebrew Bible, published after the collation of six 
hundred manuscript copies. He acquired the confi- 
dence of the public in his ability for this hiborious 
and learned task, by the previous ])ublication of The 
State of the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament 
Considered.” 

Andrew Kippisj bom at Nottingham, 1725; died 
1795. He was a learned and highly valuable charac- 
ter, was editor of the Biographia Britannica, and 
wrote in the Monthly Review, and New Annual 
Register, besides other works, sermons, 
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John Ker^ thii’d Dulce of Roxhurgh^ bom 1740; 
died 1804, He was a great collector of rare and 
curious books, having possessed an uncommon taste 
for old publications. The Koxburgh Olub — so called 
in honour of him — ^has been instituted for collecting 
and reprinting books and MSS. that are cmdous and 
rare. 

Richard Payne Knight^^oovn in Herefordshire, 1750; 
died 1824. He was author of an Analytical Enquiry 
into the Principles of Taste. He bequeathed his 
splendid collection of antiques and other works of 
art — which were valued at £50,000 — to the British 
Museum. His brother, Thomas Andrew Knight, 
(bom 1758 ; died 1838), succeeded Sir J oseph Banks 
as President of the Horticultural Society, He, as a 
vegetable physiologist, attained great celebrity. 

Walter Blake Kir wan, bom at Q-alway, in Ireland, 
1754; died 1805. Originally a Eoman Catholic, he 
became a convert to Protestantism, and was made 
Dean of Killala. He pleaded the cause of the poor 
with a degree of fervid eloquence seldom equalled ; 
but tlie graces of his delivery must have materially 
aided in affecting his hearers, for his published ser- 
mons possess little merit. 

Richard Kirwan, bom at Galway, in Ireland ; died 
1812, He was educated at the University of Dublin, 
He devoted himself with great ardour to chemical and 
mineralogical enquiries, and became a fellow of the 
Eoyal Society, and member of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. Besides several papers which appeared in the 
Philosophical Transactions, he was the author of a 
Treatise on Mineralogy, which was speedily translated 
into German by OreU ; his defence of Dr. Priestley’s 
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Chemical Theory was also much applauded on the 
continent, and translated into French; but the stric- 
tures written upon this work made a conyert of the 
philosophic author, and led to a revolution in chemi- 
cal science. Kirwan advocated what is called the 
Neptunian theory of the earth, in opposition to that 
of Dr. James Hutton, 

John Philip Kemble^ bom at Prescot in Lancashire, 
1757; died 1823. His fine figure and handsome 
countenance added much to his powers as an actor. 
He particularly excelled in personating Eoman char 
racters, such as Brutus, Coriolanus, and Cato. In 
education and maimers he was the accomplished gen- 
tleman. His sister was the celebrated Mrs. Siddons 
(bom 1755; died 1831), the greatest female tragedian 
that England has produced. 

Edmund in London, 1787; died 1833. 

As a tragedian he took the taste of the public in an 
uncommon degree. In certain characters of the 
drama he had no equal nor rival. Sir Giles Over- 
reach was perhaps one of these; his Eichard HI. was 
also a masterly performance. 

John Keats, bom in London, 1796; died 1820. 
lie was author of a volume of poems; the most strikmg 
of which is the Endymion. It displays much brilliancy 
of imagination. 

L. 

Sir Edwin. Landseer, E.A., born in 1802 ; died in 
1873. A distinguished animal painter; among his 
chief works may be mentioned "Bolton Abbey,” 
" Dignity and Impudence,” "Laying down the Law,” 
&c. He was one of the most regular and constant 
exhibitors at the Academy ; all his pictures were 
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great favourites,^ and are well known to the world by 
the engravings of them. 

John Lelandy an eminent divine and antiquary, 
bom in London, time uncertain; died 1552. He 
understood eight languages perfectly, and was called 
^^the walking library.” His Itinerary is a work of 
merit. 

Hugh Latimer j Bishop of Worcester, bom in Leice- 
stershire, 1470 ; died 1555. He was an excellent 
prelate, and one of those who were condemned, by 
Mary^s luming zeal for popery: he resigned his 
bishopric upon a scrapie of conscience in the latter 
part of Henry VHI.’s reign, and was for the last six 
years of it a prisoner in the Tower: Edward VT. re- 
leased him; but on Mar/s accession he was again 
committed, and afterwards burnt at the stake. 

William Laudy Archbishop of Canterbury, bom in 
Berkshire, 1573; died 1644. This prelate lived in 
the turbulent times of Charles I., and his arbitrary 
and oppressive measures in the high commission court, 
his intolerant and persecuting conduct, made him 
obnoxious to the Parliament, who passed a bill of 
attainder against him, and he was beheaded on 
Tower-hilL 

John Lockcy bom in Somersetshire, 1632; died 
1704. He was one of the most celebrated philoso- 
phers of his own or any other age, and made a dis- 
tinguished figure in polite literature; his chief works 
are, an Essay upon the Conduct of the Human 
Understanding, Letters upon Toleration, and Treatises 
upon Government. 

Nathaniel Lardnevy bom in Kent, 1684; died 1768. 
He was a celebrated nonconformist divine, and one 
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of the ablest defenders of the Christian churcn; when 
the miracles of our Saviour were att^ked by Wool- 
aston, Lardner made an admirable reply: he aLo 
published the Credibility of the Gospel History^ a 
work which is the strongest bulwark against deism. 

John Lelandj a Protestant dissenter, bom in Lan- 
rasliire, 1G91; died 1766. He published a learned 
Defence of Christianity against Deistical W riters; and 
also^ some smaller tracts. 

George Lord Lyttleton^ bom in Worcestershire, 
1708; died 1773. A man of the most amiable cha- 
racter, who, to use the expressions of his elegant 
biographer, divided his time between the duties of his 
public functions, the pursuits of literature, and the 
society of the learned and the great: he published 
Dialogues of the Dead, the History of Henry H., 
and Observations on the Conversion and Apostleship 
of St. Paul. 

Rohert Lowth, Bishop of London, bom in Hamp- 
shire, 1710; died 1787. He was a prelate of uncom- 
mon learning and piety: he published a Translation 
of Isaiah, the Life of William of Wykeham, a Gram- 
mar of the English Language, Sennons, and some 
elegant Poems, 

Doctor Thomas Leland, bom in Dublin, 1722, and 
educated at the school of the celebrated Dr. Sheridan: 
he obtained a fehowship at the University of Dublin, 
was appointed chaplain to Lord Tovmsend, and a 
prebendary in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in his native 
city. He was a learned theologian and popular 
preacher: was admired and eulogized by two able 
critics, Dr. Johnson and Dr. Parr, and his works 
hold a high rank in the literatme of the age. IJis 
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Principles of Human Eloquence were attacked by the 
learned Warburton, and he conducted his defence with 
so much ability, that the Bishop withdrew from the 
conflict: his Life of Philip H., Sermons, and History 
of Ireland, are all highly esteemed. 

Sir John Leslie^ bom at Largo, Fife, 1766; died 
1832. Though of humble extraction, his genius 
raised him in the ranks of life, by his important dis- 
coveries in natural philosophy. His principal work 
is a Treatise on Heat. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence^ a distinguished portrait- 
painter, and president of the Eoyal Academy, bom at 
Bristol, 1769; died 1830. He drew likenesses with 
the pencil and pen at the early age of five years; 
and at thirteen received a prize from the Society of 
Arts, for a copy in crayons of the Transfiguration. 
On his removal to London he rapidly rose to emi- 
nence, and soon eclipsed all competitors. His portraits 
of the allied sovereigns, and of many illustrious 
warriors and statesmen, are universally known and 
admired. 

Charles Lamlj bom in London, 1775; died 1834, 
He was educated in Christ’s Hospital, where he early 
displayed a taste for literature; and, in conjunction 
with schoolfellows, Coleridge and Lloyd, published 
a volume of poems. His fame, however, he acquired 
by his prose; and his Essays of Elia,” and other 
compositions, written in a pleasing, playful styl^ will 
secure for him an honourable place in our literature. 

Doctor John Langhorne^ bom in Westmoreland^ 
died 1779. He was a learned man, published many 
beautiful poems, and translated Plutarch’s Lives. 

David Livingstone, bom in Lanarkshire, 1813; 
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died at Tlala, Central Africa, 18 73, An indefatigable 
missionary and traveller. Tliis great philanthropist, 
with the noble design of endeavouring to free the 
natives of Africa from slavery, visited that continent 
several times, and he preached the Gospel of Christ 
in many parts where His name was never heard 
before. His remains were interred at TV^estminster 
Abbey, April 18th, 1874. 

Lcetitia Ulizaleth Landon (iirs. irLean), a cele- 
brated English poetess, better known perhaps by her 
initials, L. E. L . ; died at Cape Coast Castle, in 
Africa, 1838. Her poetical effusions are very nume- 
rous, and were dispersed through various periodicals. 
The plaintive melancholy strain in which many of 
them are written, is somewhat at variance with the 
cheerfiil disposition she was said naturally to possess, 
though to many readers this is a feature that adds to 
their interest. 


IL 

Sir Thomas Ilore^ chancellor of England, bom in 
London, 1480; died 1535. This great man was an 
able lawyer, and an honest statesman: when the di-* 
vorce between Henry Yin. and Catherine of Arragon 
was agitated, Sir Thomas resigned the high office 
which he had filled; and, upon his re&sal to take the 
oath of supremacy, was committed to the Tower and 
beheaded. 

Christopher Marlowe^ a dramatic poet, bom 1565; 
died 1593. He may be considered as the coimeoting 
link between the old plays or moralities and Shak- 
sper^ and was the first that discontinued the practice 
gf rhyme in the regular form of the drama. 
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Sir Hugh Myddleton^ bom in Denbighslire, time 
uncertain; died 1636. He was a public benefactor 
to the citizens of London, in supplying them with 
water, by bringing the New Eiyer to Islington. 

Philip Massingery bom at Salisbury, 1584; died 
1640. He was a voluminous writer of plays; one of 
which, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, contains the 
well-known character of Sir Giles Overreach. He 
possessed great dramatic power. 

John MiUon. This literary luminary was bom in 
London, 1608; died 1674. He was author of the 
epic poem called Paradise Lost, &c., &o., his cha- 
racter is best portrayed in Dry den’s celebrated verses? 

Tliree poets m three distant ages bom. 

Greece. Italy, and England did adorn, 
rhe force of Nature could no further go 
To make a third, she join’d the former twoi 

Andrew Marvel^ bom in Yorkshire, 1620; died 
1678. A writer of considerable celebrity, member for 
Hull (his native town), and a man of incorraptible 
integrity in times of the greatest licentiousness and 
venality. 

Doctor Richard Mead., bom in Middlesex, 1673; 
died 1754. This learned and distinguished physician 
was at the head of his profeosion for nearly half a 
century: his house, in Great Ormond Street, Blooms- 
bury, was the repository of all that is curious in art oi 
in nature, and his library most excellent: he published 
many valuable medical works, particularly Monita 
Medica, and was the liberal patron of the learned in 
edl sciences. 

Lady Mary Worthy Montagu, bom at Thoresby, 
in Nottiughamshire, 1690i died 1762. She was tlie 
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eldest daughter of Evelyn, Duke of Kingston, and, 
displaying tmcominon abilities at an early age, was 
educated in the Greek, Latin, and other languages* 
She gaie extraordinary proof of her erudition by a 
translation of Epictetus, before she attained her 
twentieth year ; this work was revised by her instruc- 
tor, Bishop Burnet. Upon her removal to London, 
she became the intimate friend of Pope, Addison, 
and other eminent literary characters; her corre- 
spondence with Pope, Lady Riche, and the Countess 
of Mar, during her residence at Constantinople, dis- 
plays a mind superior to common prejudices. Here 
she courageously adopted the Turkish practice of 
inoculation in the case of her own son, and was a 
zealous patron of its subsequent introduction into 
England. As a poetess, Lady Mary exhibits ease and 
^eat powers of description ; as a letter^writer, her 
feme is deservedly high. 

Philip J^Uerj horn 1690; died 1771. He was a 
distinguished botanist, and his Gardeneris Dictionary 
is the original of all similar works in England. 

Charles MacMiriy bom in Ireland, 1690 ; died 1797. 
This veteran actor was particularly famed in Shak- 
spere’s Shylock, which he both looked and spoke, 
vlacklin wrote the play of Love h, la Mode, and the 
Man of the World ; he was esteemed a man of some 
wit. 

Miss Mary Russell Mitford^ bom 16th Decemr 
ber, 1786; died 10th January, 1855. A genial 
and clever writer, her early efforts were directed 
to poetry and the drama, in both of which she 
attained some celebrity; but her fame as an autho- 
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rural life and manners which appeared under the 
title of Our Village/ and were received with uni- 
versal admiration. 

William Murray^ Earl of Mansfield, bom in Perth- 
shire, 1705; died 1793. He long presided in the 
court of King’s Bench, and was an ornament to the 
profession he selected. 

William Mason^ a poet, and the intimate Mend of 
Gray, bom in Yorkshire; died 1797. He published 
plays, the poem called the English Garden, several 
smaller poems, and translated Du Fresnoy’s Art of 
Painting into elegant English verse, which was further 
enriched by the notes of Sir Joshua Eeynolds. 

John Mcore^ M,D*^ bora in Scotland, 1730; died 
1802. He wrote medical sketches in early life; but, 
neglecting his profession, he accompanied the young 
Duke of Hamilton on the tour of Europe, and wrote, 
as the result of his travels, A View of Society and 
Manners in France, Switzerland, and Germany; 
Travels in Italy; Journal of the French Revolution ; 
to which he added the Novels of Zeluco, Edward, and 
Mordaunt. His style is clear, unaffected, and correct. 
He was the father of the hero Sir John Moore, who 
was slain In the battle of Coranna in Spain. 

Rohert Merry^ an English poet ; he died 1798 : he 
vrrote a tragedy, and was author of those poems which 
made their first appearance in the ^ World,” under 
the name of Della Crusca: they were answered in the 
^ same paper by Mrs. Cowley, under the assumed name 
* of Matilda, and have been collected by the editor of 
. the British Album. 

' Nevil Maskelyne^ the astronomer, bom in London, 

o 
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1732; died 1811. Graduating at Cambridge, hebo- 
e 4 mie curate of Carnet, was admitted a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1758, and contributed many valu- 
i'Lle papers to the Philosophical Transactions. De- 
spatched by that learned body to St. Helena, to 
observ^e the transit of Venus over the sim’s disc on 6th 
June, 1761, he was impeded by the cloudy state of 
the weather ; during the voyage, however, he ren- 
dered the theories for finding the longitude by lunar 
observations practically available by means of Had- 
ley’s sextant. In another voyage to Barbadoes, to 
ascertain fi*om observation the longitude of that 
island, he tested Harrison’s chronometer, and Irwin’s 
marine chain : he also determined the longitude by 
the eclipses of Jupiter^s satellites, and the occultation 
of the fixed stars by the moon. In 1764 he was 
chosen Astronomer Royal, a dignity which he re- 
tained doling his life. lie was the author of the 
British Mariner’s Guide and the Nautical Almanac. 

Henry Mackenzie^ bom in Edinburgh, 1745; died 
1831. The best known and most admired of his 
numerous works are, the Man of Feeling, and Julia 
de Roubign4, which display great delicacy of senti- 
ment, and elegance of style. 

Hannah More^ bom at Stapleton, near Bristol, 1745 ; 
died at Clifton, 1833, in the eighty-eighth year of 
her age: few persons have enjoyed a higher degree of 
public esteem and veneration than this excellent and 
distinguished lady. Early in life she attracted gene- 
ral notice by a brilliant display of literary talent, and 
enjoyed the acquaintance of Johnson, Burke, Rey- 
nolds, and Garrick; but, withdrawing from this great 
circle of society, she devoted herself to a life of active 
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benevolence; and to the composition of works having 
for their object the religious improvement of mankind . 
Her pen could adapt itself, with equal success, to the 
instruction of the highest and of the humblest classes 
and the numerous editions through which her various 
writings have passed attest the sense entertained ol 
their utility and excellence: her Practical Piety ap- 
pears to reflect an image of her own pure mind* 

William Mavor, LL.D*, bom in Abcrdeenshii’e, 
1758; died 1837. He was the author of some valu- 
able school-books. His British Nepos, and British 
Plutarch, are the delight of every ingenuous youth. 

Sir John iloore^ bom at Glasgow, 1761 ; and killed 
at Corunna, in Spain, 1809. He was the son of Dr* 
Moore, companion to the Duke of Hamilton, and au- 
thor of various travels and novels; and, entering the 
army at the age of fifteen, acquired military experi- 
ence in various parts of the globe. He assisted in the 
capture of St. Lucia, by Sir Ralph Abercromby; was 
employed against the insurgents in Ireland, and serv- 
ed also in Holland and Egypt: arriving in Spain at 
the head of a British army, to oppose the ambitious 
advance of the French nation; he was killed by a can- 
non ball while conducting a retreat, which, although 
luifortunate, has been celebrated for the military skill 
with which it was executed. 

George Morland^ bora in London, 1764; died 1806. 
He was eminent as a painter, and excelled chiefly in 
the delineation of rustic scenery and low life. 

Sir James Mackintosh, an eminent statesman, lawyer, 
and political economist, bom near Inverness, 1766; 
died 1832. He was recorder at Bombay, and exerted 
himself in the amelioration of the criminal law. He 
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wrote a Discourse on the Study of the Law* of Nature 
and Nations, a History of England, a Life of Sir 
T. More, and a History of the Eevolution of 1688. 

Alexander Murray^ bom at Earkcudbright, 1,775; 
died 1813. This. distinguished philologist, from the 
humble office of a shepherd boy, by following tlie 
dint of his genius, became ultimately the professor of 
Hebrew in the university of Edinburgh. He wrote 
a History of European Languages, and composed an 
erudite edition of Bruce^s Travels. 

Miller Hugh, remarkable man, who passed his 
early years in the humble but useful position of a 
/Stone-mason, so cultivated his great natural powers 
as to become the ablest practical geologist of his 
time. His principal works are, ^^My Schools and 
Schoolmasters,’' ^^The Cruise of the Betsy,” First 
Impressions of England and its People.” These are 
replete with graphic power; while his ^^Old Eed 
Sandstone,” Footprints of the Creator,” and 

Testimony of the Rocks,” show how fully he was 
hnpressed with his subject; but excessive study- 
induced a fit of insanity, during which he destroyed 
himself in 1856. 

Macautay, Lord. Tins distinguished statesman, 
orator, poet, essayist, and historian, born 1800 ; died 
1859: while at college he distinguished himself by 
his two poems, Pompeii ” and Evening ” In 1825, 
he published his famous essay on Milton,” which 
placed him in the first ranh of literature. His 
^^Lays of Ancient Rome” is considered one of his 
greatest works. The first four volumes of his His- 
tory of England, from the accession of James II.,’* 
met with greater success than any other historical 
work. In 1857 he was raised to the peerage. 
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N. 

Richard Nevill, the brave and highly celebrated 
Earl of Warwick, called the king-maker ; he fell at 
^he battle of Barnet, 1471. 

John Lord Napier^ born in Scotland, 1550 ; died 
1617. An able mathematician and theologian, the 
forerunner of Newton, and inventor of logarithms, 
for the use of navigators. 

Sir Isaac creator of natural pi:iilosopby,and 

the prince of philosophers, born at Woolsthorpe, in 
Lincolnshire, 1642 (O.S.): died 1727. He made 
great discoveries in astronomy, by applying the doc- 
trine of gravitation to the heavenly bodies ; and also 
in optics and mathematics: his chief publications were 
his Principia, Optics, and his Algebraical Lectures. 
Sir Isaac's private character was truly amiable; 
modest, and unassuming, he seemed ignorant that his 
genius raised him far beyond those who are classed as 
learned men. 

Robert Nelson^ born in London, 1656 ; died 1715. 
He was a fellow of the Royal Society, and to the ease 
and elegance of the gentleman added the more solid 
duties of the Christian ; he left his whole fortune to 
charitable uses, and published an account of the Fes- 
tivals and Fasts observed by the Church of England: 
ne wrote also the Practice of True Devotion. 

Doctor Thomas Newton^ Bishop of Bristol, bom in 
StaflEbrdshire, 1703 ; died 1782. This learned prelate 
edited Milton’s works, and wrote Dissertations on 
the Prophecies. 

Frederic North, Earl of Guilford, bom 1732 : died 
1792. Well known in England as prime minister in 
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the former part of the reign of George HI. ; he was 
certainlj a man of abilities, but his conduct as a 
statesman, during the dispute with our American 
colonies, has subjected him to considerable odium. 

Horatio Kelson^ Viscount Nelson, bom at Burnham 
Thoipe, in Norfolk, of which parish his father was 
/ector, 1758; killed at the battle of Trafalgar in 
1805. He entered the navy at the age of twelve, and 
devoted the remainder of his usehil life to the ser\dce 
of his country, in the most eventful period of its 
history. He was present at the taking of Toulon, 
siege of Bastia, and lost an eye at Calvi: at the battle 
off St. Vincent he attacked the Santissima Trinidada 
of 13C guns, and passing to the San Nicholas of 80 
guns, and the San Joseph of 112 guns, obliged both 
to strike their flags: at the attack of Santa Cmz he 
was wounded, and was obliged to suffer amputation 
ofliis right ami: the French fleet escaped his vigi- 
lance in the ilcditerranean, but proved unequal to a 
contest when he came up wdth them at Aboukir, 
where he destroyed the whole of their sliips with two 
exceptions. In 1801, he displayed his undaunted 
courage in the destruction of the Danish fleet and 
bitteries at Copenhagen. In 1805, the famous battle 
of Trafalgar was fought, when, after hoisting the 
English flag over the united fleets of France and 
Spain, he closed his glorious career in death; liis 
grateful country rewarded him with substantial 
favours while living, and has since raised monuments 
of brass and marble to a memory more lasting than 
either. 
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O, 

Thomas Otway ^ a celebrated dramatic writer, bom 
in Sussex, 1651 ; died 1685. He excelled in moving 
the passions. 

John Opie^ a portrait-painter, bom in Cornwall, 
1761 ; died 1807. He was apprenticed to a carpenter, 
but his talents attracting attention, he was encouraged 
to study painting, in which he became very eminent. 

Amelia Opie^ bom 1769; died 1853. Was the 
daughter of the late Dr. Alderson, of Norwich. She 
was married to John Opie, the celebrated painter. 
From an early period she devoted herself to literary 
pursuits. Her writings have been chiefly admired 
for their simplicity and genial feeling, consisting of 

Adeline Mowbray,*^ Detraction Displayed,” 

Father and Daughter,” Madeline,” Illustrations 
of Lying,” &c. For the last twenty-five years of her 
life she was a member of the Society of Friends. 

P. 

Henry Percy (called Hotspur.) A brave English- 
man, who lived in the reign of Henry IV. and 
Richard 11. : he fought against the Scotch, and de- 
feated Earl Douglas ; but afterwards, upon some mis- 
understanding with Henry, he took up arms against 
the king, and was killed at the battle of Shrewsbury, 
1403. 

Sir William Petty ^ bom in Hampshire, 1623 ; died 
1687. He distinguished himself by his application 
to philosophical subjects, was appointed physician 'to 
the army in Ireland, and wrote severol pieces on 
political arithmetic. 
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William Penn, a celebrated Quaker, bomin London, 
1G44; died 1718. He colonized the province of 
Pennsylvania, built the town of Philadelphia, and 
was deservedly esteemed by the good of all persua- 
«ions: he wrote several pieces in defence of his own 
opinions. 

Dr. Humphrey PAdeaux, bom in Cornwall, 1648 
died 1724. He received his education at the Gram 
mar School of Liskeard, distinguished himself at 
Oxford, and wrote several able works on divinity; 
his most celebrated is The Connexion of the Old 
and New Testaments.” 

Matthew Prior, bom in London, 1664; died 1721. 
His father was a joiner, and could ill afford to give 
Prior a liberal education; but the Earl of Dorset 
patronised his rising merit, and his abilities at length 
raised him to the office of secretary of state, under 
Queen Anne. He professed to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with the Muses only in his leisure hours; but ho 
was certainly by nature gifted with the qualities of a 
great poet. 

Dr. John Potter, Archbishop of Canterbury, bom 
at Wakefield, 1674; died 1747. This learned divine 
published the Antiquities of Greece, and other works, 
chiefly theological; but he shone less in private than 
m public life; and while we grant him the praise of 
learning, and indefatigable application, we must deny 
him that of amiable manners. 

John Philips, bom in OxfordshiEe^ 1676; died 1708, 
He was a good poet, and a most amiable man; wrote 
the Splendid Shilling, and a poem in honour of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s victory at Blenheim. 

JDr. Thomas PameU burn in Dublin, 3676; died 
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1718. The elegant poems of this amiable divine have 
been ever highly admired; he was the friend of Swiftj 
Gay, Arbuthnot, and Pope. 

Alexander Pope^ a highly celebrated poet, bom in 
London, 1688; died 1744. He discovered a genius 
for poetry at a very early period : his Pastorals were 
his first productions; he afterwards published Windsor 
Forest, the Essay on Criticism, the Rape of the Lock, 
the Dunciad, and the Essay on Man; he also trans- 
lated the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, bom in Wiltshire, 
1708; died 1778. This illustrious statesman was, 
dming his successful administration, the pride of 
Britain: his eloquence has been compared to a mighty 
torrent; he had a quick and penetrating genius; he 
looked into every department of the state; and his 
activity and energy pervaded all quarters. 

Charles Prait^ Earl Camden, bom 1719; died 1794. 
He was chief justice of the Common Pleas, afterwards 
lord chancellor: as an upright and enlightened lawyer, 
his name will be ever venerated; and he paid a most 
sacred regard to the rights and privileges of British 
subjects. 

Richard Price^ bom in Glamorganshire, 1723; died 
1791: he was a Dissenting minister, and eminent as 
a political and theological writer. He published many 
excellent tracts on Civil Liberty, the National Debt, 
and grappled with Dr. Priestley on the subjects of 
hlaterialism and Necessity. Mr. Pitt established the 
sinking ftmd on Price’s recommendation; his sermon 
on the Love of Country is severely treated in Burke’s 
Keflections. 

Thomas PennanU bom at Downing, in Flintshire, 

n 2 
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1726; died 1798. He was a great traveller, an 
eminent naturalist, published his Tours through Scot- 
land and Wales, and wrote the British Zoology, a 
valuable work: he made a tour to the continent, and 
became acquainted with Buffon, Haller, and other 
eminent foreigners. 

Dr, Beilhy Porteus^ bom at York, 1731; died 1809. 
He was chaplain to Seeker, Archbishop of Canterbury^ 
and successively Bishop of Chester and London. His 

Summary of the Christian Eevelation” is a standard 
work, and his sermons abound with learning and ge- 
nuine piety. 

Dr. PrieBtley^ bom in Yorkshire, 17 33 ; died inNorth 
America, 1804. A natural philosopher, controversial 
writer, and defender of Unitarianism. His religious 
opinions rendered him obnoxious to the populace in 
Birmingham, where he resided; and, in a fit of religi- 
ous firenzy they puUed down his house, and burned his 
library. He defended Christianity generally, but was 
averse to sects in religion: his principles were not un- 
derstood until after he had been made the victim of 
intolerance. 

WiOiam Paley, bom at Peterborough, 1743 ; died 
1805. His numerous religious and philosophical 
works place him high among the literati of England. 
His Hone Paulinae, and his Natural Theology, are 
too well known and admired to require a lengthened 
eulogium in this brief notice. 

Dr» Samuel Parry a learned divine and an eminent 
critic, bom at Harrow, 1747 ; died 1825. He was a 
pupil at Harrow School; entered Emanuel College, 
Cambridge; opened a school at Stanmore, and was 
successively master of Colchester and Norwich Giam- 
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mar Schools ; he obtained a prebend in St. Paul’s, 
London ; and the living of Graffnan, in Huntingdon. 
In curious and elegant classical knowledge he appears 
to have been at the head of the scholars of his day : 
his retentive memory and extent of research rendered 
liim very powerful in conversation. 

John Playfair, bom at Bervie, 1749 ; died 1819. 
An eminent mathematician and natural philosopher, 
and a professor in the University of Edinburgh. He 
composed many valuable papers for the Edinburgh 
Review. His chief work, however, is Illustrations of 
the Huttonian Theory. 

William Pitt, second son of the Earl of Chatham, 
bom in Kent, 1759; died 1806. At the age of twenty- 
three he was made chancellor of the exchequer, and 
contmued to be prime minister, with little interrup- 
tion, till his death. He possessed great and original 
views of government; and, although violently opposed 
by the party of Charles James Fox, he retained the 
confidence of the king, acquired the respect of foreign 
countries, and identified his name with genius, patriot- 
ism, and disinterestedness. He died in embarrassed 
circumstances, and, as a tribute to his virtues, parlia- 
ment granted £40,000 to defiray his debts, and decreed 
to his remains a public funeral. 

Richard Parson, an eminent Greek scholar, bom at 
Ruston, Norfolk, 1759 ; died 1808. Educated at Eton, 
he proceeded to Cambridge, where he displayed such 
an extensive knowledge of Greek that he was elected 
to the professorship of that language. He edited 
several classical works, particularly the Greek Trage- 
dians, and established his literary character by the 
publication of a Letter to Archdeacon Travis in an- 
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Bwer to Ills defence of the three Heavenly Witnesses * 
Appointed to the librarianship of the London Insti- 
tution in Finsbury Circus, he there terminated his 
labours with his life, 

Spencer Perceval^ son of the Earl of Egmont (in 
the Irish peerage), born in 1762 ; assassinated in the 
lobby of the House of Commons in 1812. lie was 
a sounJ constitutional lawyer, filled the offices of 
solicitor and attorney -general, and in 1807 was 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer : he was alike 
amiable in public and private life, and f eU a victim 
either to mistaken vengeance or the paroxysm of 
a lunatic. 

Mango Park^ bom near Selkhk, 1771 ; died 1806. 
An indefatigable modem traveller. He made two 
successive journeys into the very heart of Africa, 
previously unexplored. In descending the Niger 
he was attacked by a native prince, and killed near 
Boussa. 

Sir Pohert Ker PorteTy bom at Durham, 1780; 
died 1842. He was appointed historical painter to 
the Emperor of Russia; but his military passion 
urged him to the seat of war in Spain, to be the 
companion in arms of Sir John Moore. He after- 
wards travelled through the East, and was finally 
appointed consul-general at Venezuela. His sisters, 
Jane and Anna Maria Porter, have both distin- 
guished themselves as novelists. Jane died 1850; 
Anna Maria in 1832. 

Sir Rohert Peely born 1788 ; died 1850. One of 
the greatest statesmen of modern times : a man dis- 
tinguished by transcendent talent, and the highest 
respectability of personal character; and whose publh* 
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career as a senator and minister of state has been 
unusually protracted and brilliant. A fatal accident — ^ 
being thrown from his horse — suddenly deprived 
his admiring and grateful country of his talents and 
honest endeavours to serve it. He was a true patriot; 
and, as he never forgot that he rose from the people, 
all his aims were directed to their amelioration and 
welfare. 

faimerston Viscount {Henry John Temple\ was 
bom at Broadlands, near Romsey, October 20, 
1784, and died at Brocket Hall, Herts, October 18, 
1865, while premier of Great Britain. He was 
educated at Harrow, Edinburgh, and Cambridge, 
and represented the latter in parliament from 1811 
to 1831, having previously sat for Newport in the 
isle of Wight ; in 1809 he was appointed secretary 
at war, and held the office amid all the various 
changes for twenty years — confining his attention 
and speeches strictly to matters appertaining to his 
position. He became home secretary, foreign 
secretary, and prime minister. He was, without 
exception, the most popular prime minister that 
ever governed Graat Britain. 

Q. 

Francis Quarles, an English poet, bom in Essex, 
1592. His Emblems” are the best known of the 
many pieces which he wrote. The fidelity he showed 
to the royal cause was the occasion of his losing his 
property, which, added to the destruction of some 
MSS. he highly valued^ is thoujsht to have hastened 
his death in 1644. 
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Nicholas Ridlex/j Bishop of London (the friend of 
Latimer), bom in Northumberland, 1500; died 1555, 
being burnt at the stake : he was a learned prelate, 
and published several tracts. 

Sir Walter Raleigh^ bom in Devonshire, 1552 ; died 
1618. He was a soldier, a scholar, and a gentleman; 
was favoured by Elizabeth, but in James I.’s reign 
he was unjustly accused of high treason, imprisoned 
in the Tower six years (where he wrote his History 
of the World), released, and afterwards beheadeil 
(though his offence was never proved) at the insti* 
gation of the Spanish ambassador. 

John Rushworih^ bom in Northumberland, 1607; 
died 1690. He was famed as the author of an His- 
torical Collection of State Papers, which is very 
valuable. 

John Ray^ a natural philosopher, born in Essex, 
1628; died 1705. Ilis skill in botany, the languages, 
and polite literature, is universally allowed: he tra- 
velled through Europe to increase bis stock of know- 
ledge, and on his return published his Observations 
on his Travels; but his great work is entitled the 
Wisdom of God manifested in the Works of the 
Creation. 

Doctor John Radcliffe^ bom at Wakefield, 1650; 
tlied 1714. This celebrated physician attended lung 
William HI., and Queen Anne: he knew little of 
learned theories, and his contemporaries called him 
the successful empiric; but his practice brought him 
great emolument, and his name is perpetuated by a 
fine library which he founded at Oxford. 
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Nicholas Rowe, author of plays and poems, bom in 
Bedfordshire, 1673; died 1718. He translated 
Lucan’s Pharsalia. 

Samuel Richardson, bom in Derbyshire, 1689; died 
1761. He was educated at Christ’s Church Hos- 
jdtal, and afterwards became a printer of great emi- 
nence; but he is chiefly distinguished as an author. 
He produced a new species of wilting; his novels of 
Grandison, Clarissa, and Pamela, have been translated 
into most of the modem languages. 

The Chemlier Ramsey, bom in Ayrshire, Scotland, 
1686; died 1743. He was the friend of Fenelon, 
Archbishop of Cambray, who changed his deistical 
opinions : Eamsey was afterwards entrusted with the 
education of the Pretender’s children: his writings 
are all in the French language; the travels of Cyrus 
is his chief work. 

Allan Ramsay, bora in Peeblesshire, 1686; died 
1758. He was a Scotch poet, famed as the author of 
the Gentle Shepherd, which has been generaDy read. 

Thomas Reid, bom in Kincardineshire, 1710; died 
1796. He wrote on moral and intellectual philo- 
sophy; and gained high repute by his Enquiry into 
the Human hlind, in opposition to Hume. 

George Lord Rodney, a gallant admiral, bom in 
Montgomeryshire, about 1718 ; died 1792. He ob- 
tained a great victory over the French fleet, com- 
manded by the Compte de Grasse, 12th of April, 
1782, which was rewarded by the peerage, and a 
suitable annuity. 

William Robertson, an eminent historian and divine, 
bom in Scotland, 1721 ; died 1793. His great works 
are, the History of Charles V., Emperor of Germany, 
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and the History of America; he wrote also a History 
of Scotland. 

Sir Joshua ReynoUsy bom in Devonshire, 1723, 
died 1792. He was a celebrated portrait and histo 
rical painter, was fellow of the Eoyal and Antiqnainan 
Societies, and published discourses on paintings 
delivered before the Academy of Painting. 

Thomas Rymevy bora in Yorkshire; died 1713. He 
was an indefatigable collector, and well informed: his 
useful work, called the Foedera, in seventeen volumes 
folio (with Sanderson’s addition it makes twenty), was 
re-edited by Dr. A. Clarke. 

William Roscoey bora 1752; died 1831. He wrote 
the lives of Lorenzo de Medici and Leo the Tenth ; 
and, from his skill in classical histories, contributed to 
infuse among his countrymen a taste for the litera- 
ture of Italy and its fine arts. 

Sir Samuel Romillyy born in London, 1757 ; died 
1818. His great object was the improvement of 
criminal jurisprudence. He obtained distinction as 
a speaker, both at the bar and in the senate. 

John Rennie, an eminent engineer, bora in Had- 
dingtonshire, 1761; died 1821. He was the con- 
structor of Waterloo and Southwark Bridges, the 
London Docks, the East and West India Docks, the 
breakwater at Plymouth, and that real effort of genius, 
the Bell Bock Lighthouse. He also furnished the 
design for the magnificent structure of London 
Bridge, which was afterwards executed by his son, 
the present Sir John Rennie. 

JDavid Ricardoy bora m London, of a Jewish family, 
1772; died 1823. His works on political economy 
have great weight in that science, and as a speaker 
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in Paitlament on questions of finance, he Vjl^ineQ 
considerable reputation. 

Raglan^ Field^Marshal Jjyrd, bom 30th of ^ep- 
tember, 1788; died 28 th of June, 1855. This distin- 
guished general, son of the fifth Earl of Beaufort, in 
earlj life accompanied Wellington in the peninsulai 
war as secretary and aide-de-camp, and by his efll-. 
cient services in that capacity obtained universal 
esteem; he was afterwards present at Waterloo, where 
he lost an arm. 

Rcger&y Samuel^ bom July 30th, 1763; died De* 
cember 18th, 1855. A poet known principally to the 
‘literary world by his works entitled the “Pleasures 
of Memory,^’ and Italy/^ although he produced many 
minor pieces of great beauty. His poetry is refined 
rather than brilliant, but he bestowed so much care 
on his versification that his works will not readily 
perish. In addition to his literary attainments, he held 
a high position as a London banker, and in private 
life was much esteemed for the happy talent of con- 
versation which he possessed, and for his imvarying 
kindness and courtesy. 

S. 

John Stow, bom in London, 1525 ; died 1605. He 
was an eminent antiquary, and published a Survey of 
London) which has been frequently reprinted^ and is 
considered as a useful and valuable work. 

Thomas the founder of the Charter House, 

bom in Lincolnshire, 1532 ; died 1611. He was 
intended for the law, but, disgusted with this study, 
he travelled for some time, and afterwards became 
secretary to the Earl of Warwick: he purchased some 
valuable estates, and the coal-mines in /them were 
sources of gi*eat emolumert to him ; he married ^ 
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widow with a considerable fortunej and, turning mer- 
chant, riches flowed in on every side. It Is said James L 
offered him a peerage, on condition he would make 
his son (afterwards Charles 1.) his heir; but Sutton 
resisted the temptation, and resolved to bequeath his 
wealth to some charitable purposes ; he therefore pur- 
chased the Charter House for £13,000, and founded 
an hospital for the relief of indigent men and children. 

Sir Philip Sydney^ bom at Penshurst, in Kent^ 
1554 ; died 1586. A gentleman whose wit, lemming, 
politeness, and courage, were alike distinguished ; he 
was general of the horse under Queen Elizabeth, and 
died of a wound he received at the battle of Zutphen,* 
uni versally mourned: he wrote the Arcadia, a romance. 

Sir Henry Spelman^ born in Norfolk, 1562; died 
1641. He wns an antiquary, and made a collection 
of such books or MSS. as contained either foreign or 
domestic antiquities; his works are numerous, all 
relating to ancient laws and customs. 

kyiUiam Sliakspere^ bom at Stratford-on-Avon, in 
Warwickshire, 1564; died 1616. The poet of nature, 
fancy’s child:” his plays have been edited by Rowe, 
Pope, Theobald, Sir Thomas Hanmer, Doctor War- 
burton, Mr. Capell, Mr. Stevens, Doctor Johnson, 
and Mr. Malone, with notes. Johnson thus admi- 
rably describes the genius of Shakspere: 

When learning’s triumph o’er her taxtarous foes 
‘ nrst rearid the stage, immortal rose; 

Each change of many-^jolonrid life he drew, 

Exhausted worlds, and then Imagined new; 

Existence saw him spurn her hounded reign, 

And panting lime toil’d after him in Tain: 

His powerful atrohea presiding truth confess’d, 

• And unresiating passion storm’d the hreast. 

Edmund Spensery born in London, died 1598, 
This celebrated poet was najronised by Sir Philip 
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Sydney; but though Elizabeth herself aclaiowledged 
his merit, the lord treasurer Burleigh intercepced her 
bounty, from an idea that it was ill directed, and 
Spenser was left to make interest elsewhere. He w^as, 
however, much esteemed by the great men of her 
court, and was appointed secretary in Ireland to Lord 
Grey de Wilton: his chief work is the Fairy Queen, 
which is imperfect, six books being lost on his return 
to England, by his servant. 

John Selden^ bom in Sussex, 1584; died 1654. 
He was a celebrated English antiquary, and eminently 
skilled in the Hebrew and Oriental languages. 

• Algernon Sydney^ bora 1622; died 1683. This 
patriot had much of the old Eoman in his composi- 
tion, and during the civil wars in Charles I.'s time 
he sided with the parliament. He had studied the 
polity of his own country deeply, and wrote some 
discourses on government. TVTien Cromwell assumed 
the reins, Sydney opposed his measures with great 
violence, as his vdshes were for a republican form of 
government ; on the restoration of Charles H., his 
friends vrished to intercede for a pardon, but he rtj- 
fused it, and remained seventeen years in exile : he 
was at length accused of high treason, beheaded on 
bare suspicion of a pretended plot, and suffered with 
that serenity and fortitude which innocence alone 
can confer. 

William Sherloch^ Bishop of London, born in Lou' 
don, 1641; died 1707. Jlk Practical Discourse con- 
cerning Death, has alone survived of his numerous 
writings. His son, Thomas, bom 1678; died 1761, 
also became Bishop of London. He is distinguished 
as well for his thcological^wiitings as for his contro- 
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versy with Hoadly, Bishop of Bangor, called the 
Bangorian Controversy. He published also six Dis- 
courses on Prophecy. 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel, bom 1650; died 1707* This 
gallant naval officer went out as a cabin-boy, and 
rose progressively to be admiral of the white, and 
commander-in-chief of the English fleet: he distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Bantry Bay, in the 
service of King William III., who knighted him; and 
after a life of active services to liis country, his ship, 
in returning from the expedition against Toulon, struck 
upon the rocks of Scilly, together with several others, 
and the admiral, with all on board, unfortunately- 
perished. 

Sir Ham Shane, bom in Down, Ireland, 1660: 
died 1752. He was an eminent physician, naturalist, 
and botanist : he published the Natural History of 
Jamaica, and at his death left his valuable library, 
and large collection of shells, fossils, and curiosities, 
to the public, on condition that the parliament should 
pay to his heirs £20,000, which was considerably less 
than the real value. 

Doctor Jonathan Swift, bom in Hoe/s Court, 
Dublin, 1667; died 1745. He was a celebrated wit, 
and his works have been universally read ; but while 
his genius and imagination delight, his strong pro- 
pensity to indiscriminate satire, and his moroseness, 
are intolerable : three years before his death he ex- 
perienced that most dreadful of all human calamities, 
insanity: he appeared to have a presentiment of the 
change he was destined to undergo, and left aU Lis 
fortune (some legacies excepted) towards building an 
hospital for idiots and lunatics. 
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Henry Saint John^ Lord Bolingbroke, bom m Sur- 
rey, 1672; died 1751. A philosopher, statesman, 
and political writer, a man of great abilities and ex- 
tensive knowledge : he took an active piirt in the 
politics of the day in Anne’s reign, but on the acces- 
sion of George L he was disgraced, and retired into 
France to avoid worse consequences; the king at 
length granted him a jfree pardon, and he returned 
His letters on the study and use of history are admir- 
ably written, and it is to be wished that all his 
publications had equally promoted the interests of 
virtue and religion. 

• Sir Richard Steele^ bom in Dublin, 1671; died* 
1729. A distinguished moral and political writer, 
the friend of Addison; he was the editor, and partly 
the author, of the Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, and 
Englishman; he wrote also several plays, and an 
excellent little tract, called The Christian Hero : but 
his prudence by no means kept pace with his abilities, 
being -frequently involved in the greatest pecuniary 
distress. 

Doctor Nicholas Saunderson^ bom in Yorkshire, 
1682; died 1739. Saunderson was blind from his 
childhood; but, notwithstanding this misfortune, his 
mind was so vigorous, his memory so retentive, that 
he acquired a perfect acquaintance with the dead 
languages, and by hearing Euclid and Archimedes 
frequently read to him in Greek, he became one of 
the most celebrated mathematicians. What may not 
genius and perseverance effect I He published Ele- 
ments of Algebra. 

William Stuhely^ bom in Lincolnshire, 1687; died 
1765 A celebrated antic uary, and one of the revivers 
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of the Antiquarian Society; he first practised as a 
physician, but afterguards took orders. He was skilled 
in heathen mythology; published an account of Stone- 
henge, sermons under the title of the Vegetable 
Creation, and many other valuable works. 

Dr. Thomas Seeker^ Archbishop of Canterbury, 
bom in Nottinghamshire, 1693; died 1768. A pious 
and most useful primate: he was particularly eminent 
as a plain, pathetic, practical preacher; and his ser- 
mons are still generally read and admired. 

Philip Dormer Stanhope^ Earl of Chesterfi^eld, born 
1694; died 1773. This celebrated character had a 
kind of universal knowledge: as a statesman, wiv 
and finished courtier, he was particularly distinguished : 
his letters to his son have been highly admired, and 
severely censiued; but Dr. Gregory has favoured the 
world Tvith an abridgment of them, which expunges 
all that was thought reprehensible, and selects only 
what is truly valuable. 

Laurence Sterne^ bom in Tipperary, Ireland, 1713, 
died 17 68. He was a lively, witty writer, and author 
of humorous works, and sermons, letters, &c. 

James Stuart^ a famed antiquary and architect, born 
in London, ,1713; died 1788. He was generally called 
Athenian Stuart, from the circumstance of going to 
Athens with a friend to view the remains of ancient 
architecture, and take di’awings of them; he was fre- 
quently employed as an architect on liis return, and 
then published the Antiquities of Athens. 

William Shenstone^ bom in Shropshire, 1714; died 
1763. His taste for simplicity, and elegant rural 
pleasures, appeared in his poems> and on liis paternal 
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estate, the Leasowes, which he greatly embellished; 
he shone in pastoral and elegiac compositions. 

Dr* Tobias Smollett, bom in Scotland, 1721 ; died 
1771- He practised as a physician; but ia chiefly 
Known as an author. He possessed considerable abili- 
ties, and an independent mind: his works consist of 
history, novels, and political pieces; and, when hia 
death happened, he had in hand a new edition of the 
Ancient and Modem Universal History. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, bom in Dublin, 1751; 
died in London, 1816. His parliamentary career was 
distinguished by the most brilliant eloquence, particu- 
larly his speech on the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings. His wit was incessant and of a high order; his 
dramatic talents established by the comedies of the 
Rivals, School for Scandal, Duenna, and an adaptation 
of the tragedy of Pizarro, from the original of Kotze- 
bue. He was the companion of the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards George IV*)> Charles James Pox, 

but died in extreme indigence. 

Sir Sidney Smith, born in Sussex, 1764; died at 
Paris, 1840. A bold and enterprising commander 
At Acre, 1799, he was the first to show by his skill 
and prowess, that Buonaparte was not invincible. He 
was a most chivalrous character, and one to whom his 
country looked with confidence on any emergency. 

Sir Walter Scotty born in Edinburgh, 1771; died 
1832. He was one of the most remarkable literary 
men on record. His first appearance in the ranks of 
literature was as a translator and author of ballads. 
The Border Minstrelsy greatly extended his repu- 
tation. The versatility and extent of his genius were 
proved by the ease and success which attended his 
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efforts as a novelist; for from the first issue of 
Waverley in 1814, work followed work in rapid suc- 
cession, the public hailing each new production with 
eager applause. In private life he was most exem- 
plary, and his dealh was deplored by his countrymen, 
who love and re%ere his memory. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley y born in Sussex, 1792 ; died 
1822. A young poet of great genius, but of peculiar 
fancies. Ilis translation® from the Greek are exqui- 
site. He has left both poems and tragedies, and his 
Prometheus Unbound is considered one of the finest 
lyric dramas in the language. He was unfortunately 
drowned while crossing in a pleasure boat the Gulf . 
of Lerici. 

Dr. Robert Southey y poet laureate, bom at Bristol, 
1774; died 1843. He was originally intended for 
the church ; but after residing two years at Oxford, 
the unsettled state of his opinions, both in religion 
and politics, caused him to quit the university, and 
to renounce the idea of holy orders. But a mind like 
his could not long be overcast; he found out his errors, 
and manfully turned away from them. Southey’s 
works are very numerous, and embrace almost every 
department of literature. His Curse of Kehama, and 
Don Eoderick, axe remarkable for their rhetorical 
splendour; and his Life of Nelson is considered one of 
the most perfect specimens of its class in the language 

Stephenson GeorgSy was the son of a miner at Win'‘ 
laton, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he was bom 
in 1781; his early life was passed amid all the 
privations of poverty; his first essay in winning a 
way for himself, was at a salary of twopence a-day, 
but his great mechanical genius, aided by indomitable 
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perseverance, enabled him to overcome all difficulties, 
to give a liberal education to his only son, and to 
earn for himself the honourable title of the Father 
of English railways.’’ 

Stephenson Robert^ this worthy son of a worthy 
father, was bom in 1803, and soon showed his great 
aptitude for his father’s profession, that of civil 
engineer. He was engaged either as chief or con- 
sulting engineer on nearly all the narrow gauge 
railways then in course of construction, not only in 
Great Britain, but on the continent of Europe, in 
America, Canada, Egypt, and India. He was also 
famed for the originality and success of his bridges, 
of which the Victoria bridge over the St. Lawrence 
in Canada, and the Tubular bridge over the Menai 
Straits, are enduring proofs. lie died in 1859. 

T. 

John Talbot^ Earl of Shrewsbury, a celebrated Eng- 
lish general, whose valour made him proverbially 
hateful to the French : he flourished under Henry Y. 
and Henry VI. ; lolled at the siege of Castillon, 1453. 

William Tyndale^ bom in Wales, 1500; died 1536- 
He embraced the doctrines of Luther at an early 
period, and was the first who gave us an English 
translation of the Bible; which drew upon him the 
implacable hatred of the Popish clergy: he fled to 
Germany, and firom thence to Antwerp. For his 
noble firmness in religious opinions he was strangled, 
and then burnt. 

Jeremy Taylor, bishop of Down and Coimor, bom 
at Cambridge, 1613; died 1667. As chaplain to 
Charles I., he attended him in some of his campaigns; 
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afterwards, on the parKament proving victorious, he 
retired into Wales, and kept a school there ; vrhere he 
wrote most of those works that have gained for him 
an undying reputation* 

Sir William Temple^ an eminent statesman, bom in 
London, 1629; died 1700. He spent twenty years 
in the service of the state, and then retired for the 
enjoyment of learned leisure: he wrote on politics and 
polite literature, and his works are Memoirs, Miscel- 
lanies, Letters, and Observations on the United Pro- 
vinces. 

Ur. John Tillotsony bom in Yorkshire, 1630; died 
1694. Prom a cmnte at Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, 
he rose to the dignified station of Archbishop of Can- 
terbury: he was highly esteemed by King William 
HI., who treated him as a friend. His numerous 
works form a solid body of practical divinity. 

Sir James Thornhill, horn in Dorsetshire, 1676; 
died 1734. He was appointed state painter to Queen 
Anne, and knighted by George I. ; he painted the 
dome of St. Paul’s, the hospital of Greenwich, and 
the palace of Hampton Court. 

William Makepeace Thackercy- This distinguished 
humourist, lecturer, and author, was descended from 
an old Yorkshire family, and was bora at Calcutta 
in 1811; died 1863. He came to England when 
quite a child, and was educated at the Charterhouse 
School. His lectures on the English humourists and 
the Four Georges were eminently successful. Among 
his published works are ^^The Newcomes,” ‘^Esmond,” 

The Virginians,” and “ Vanity Fair.” He also pro- 
jected, and for some time edited, the CornhiU Maga- 
zine ; and, although some of his worlcs are distin- 
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guislied by a caustic wit and biting satire, he possessed 
an affectionate nature and great tender-heartedness. 

Jhmffs Thomson, bom in Eoxburghshire, 1700; died 
1748. A poet whose works are in the highest esteem, 
his fame still increasing. Robert Bloomfield has made 
near approaches to Thomson’s style of excellence, in 
his Farmer’s Boy. Thomson’s works are the Seasons, 
Tragedies, the Castle of Indolence, and other miscel- 
laneous productions. 

John Horne JboAe, born in Westminster, 1736; died 
1812. A man of great powers and attainments, 
though of violent politics, which he boldly avowed, 
even at the hazard of his life. Ilis able work, the 
Diversions of Parley, is that by which he is best known 
at the present day. 

Sharon Turner, an historian, bom in London, 1768; 
died 1847. Of many valuable productions of which 
he was the author, his History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and Sacred History of the World, are the most noted, 
and have already taken their position among the 
standard literature of the country. 

V. 

Sir John born in Cheshire, 16 72; diedl726. 

He was eminent both in poetry and architecture; was 
the contemporary and friend of Congreve, and wrote 
several dramatic works: as an architect, liis skill wiis 
displayed in the erection of Blenheim House and 
Claremont. 

Edward Vernon, bom in Westminster, 1684; died 
1757. He was a brave and successful English admi- 
ral, and in the reign of George H. signalized himself 
by his bombardment of Carthagena,in South Amciica, 
and took Porto Bello with only six ships. 
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Jame^ Ussher^ ArchbisHop of Armagh, bom in 
Dublin, 1580; died 1655. He was eminent for his 
virtues and learning at an early period, and a remark- 
able exception was made to the canonical rule in his 
favour, by ordaining him both deacon and priest when 
under the age required. During the rebellion in Ire- 
land, in Charles I.’8 reign, he suffered severely, being 
plundered of all he possessed except his library; he 
then came into England, and, though surrounded 
with difficulties, contrived to publish many valuable 
works. He died in London, and was interred in West- 
minster Abbey: his chief work is, Sacred Chronology, 
or Annals of the Old and New Testament, from the 
beginning of the world to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by Titus Vespasian, A.i). 70; this work, as far 
as it goes, is the chief chronological authority of the 
learned. 


W. 

Sir WiUiam Wallace^ a brave Scottish general, who 
nobly defended his country, and attempted to rescue 
it from the English yoke, in the reign of Edward L, 
but he was defeated by the English forces, taken pri- 
soner, and, though not amenable to the laws of Eng- 
land, was tried by them upon a charge of treason, 
and barbarously executed, 1304. 

John Wickliffej bom in Yorkshire, 1324; died 
1384. He was the first that opposed the authority 
of the pope, and his jurisdiction through the bishops 
in England: he publicly preached against the tyran- 
nical usurpations of the Eomish church, and exposed 
its doctrines, while he propagated the reformed opi- 
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nions, in the reign of Eichard II.; and Wickliffe% 
followers, known by the name of Lollards, incurred 
the persecuting hatred of the Catholic clergy. 

William of Wyheham or Wickham, Bishop of Wm- 
chester, bom at Wickham, in Hampshire, 1324; died 
1404. This distinguished prelate held his bishopric 
under Edward IH., Eichard II., and Henry IV.; 
and was for some time lord high chancellor of Eng- 
land. He was ever an encourager of learning and vir- 
tue, enforcing by his own example the princij>lcs he 
inculcated: the strictest discipline prevailed in his 
diocese, and his acts of generosity and splendid muni- 
ficence are numerous. Edward IH. built Windsor 
Castle by his advice; and the bishop was the founder 
of New College, Oxford, and of that at Winchester. 

Sir Richard Whittington^ a wealthy citizen of Lon- 
don, who lived in the reigns of Eichard IL, Henry 
lY., and Henry Y.: he was knighted when sheriff^ 
and was three times lord mayor of Iiondon. Many a 
youthful heart has beat when reading the fictitious 
anecdotes related of him, but it is certain tliat he was 
a public benefactor to the city of London: he built 
Newgate, part of St. Bartholomews Hospital, and 
the east end of Guildhall: the time of his death is 
uncertain, but his last mayoralty was in 1419. 

Thomas WoUey^ a cardinal, and archbishop of York, 
bom in Suffolk, 1471 ; died 1530. This extraordinary 
man, from a very inferior station, attained under 
Henry YHI. such a height of dignity and powSr, as 
was never reached by any subject before: he was 
long the chancellor, the minister, and the prime 
favourite of that monarch; but his insatiable pride, 
his exactionsi and his opposition to Henryks divorce 
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from Cattcrine of Arragon, rendered !iim obnoxious 
to the king and people. He was therefore impeached, 
but his spirits being subdued by the recent indignities 
he had suffered, he died of a broken heart, at Leice- 
ster, wdiile under arrest : Wolsey’s vices were nume- 
rous, but* be it also remembered, that he was the 
encourager of learning and the arts, and the liberal 
friend of the poor. 

jSfir Franch Walsingliam, bom in Kent, 1536; died 
1590. He was a celebrated statesman, and secretary 
to Queen Elizabeth. His integrity was so great, that 
he died extremely poor ; and Britons owe much to 
. ATaislngham as the zealous supporter of the Protes- 
tant religion, the encourager of navigation, arts, and 
sciences: one of his favourite maxims should be 
deeply impressed upon the minds of youth, Know- 
ledge is never too dear.” 

Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, born in 
London, 1593 ; died 1641. This celebrated character 
was at his entrance into life ranked among the oppo- 
sitionists to the measures of Charles I.’s ministry; 
but Charles, sensible of his value, endeavoured to 
draw him over, and so well succeeded, that he soon 
became one of the most faithful adherents the king 
ever possessed. The party Strafford had left watched 
his conduct narrowly, and soon found room for accu- 
sation : a bill of attainder was passed against him, he 
was tried, condemned, and beheaded, to the infinite 
regret of the king; but the people were very diffe- 
rently affected. 

Edmund TJ alter, born in Hertfordshire, 1605 ; died 
1687. He was the nephew of Hampden : a poet, and 
one of the greatest refiners of the English language. 
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Sir Christopher Wrertj bom in Wiltsliire, 1632 
died 1723. The greatest architect of his age, and a 
good mathematician and astronomer; Ins pliilosophical 
works were approved by the Royal Society, and 
printed in their Transactions. He twice served his 
country in Parliament; and the magnificent fabrics, 
St. Paul's Church, the Monument, St. Stephen's 
Walbrook, and the Theatre at Oxford, are proofs of 
his eminence in architecture. 

Francis Willoughby^ born 1633; died 1672. He 
was an eminent naturalist, and made the tour of the 
continent with his friend Mr. Ray, who afterwards 
r.evised and translated several of his works. 

Dr. Thomas Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
bom in Cheshire, 16C3; died 1755. None have 
more sedulously endeavoured to diffuse the plain 
[jractical truths of Christianity than Doctor Wilson. 
Out of a small income he contrived to save something 
yearly for the relief of the poor; and his character 
was held in such high estimation throughout Christen- 
dom, that Cardinal Fleury, when his court was at 
vrar with England, gave positive orders to the navy 
to spare the Isle of Man in their cruises, on the 
bishop's account: his sermons are calculated for the 
apprehension of the meanest capacity, and he pub- 
lished also, in Manks, the Principles and Duties of 
Christianity. 

William Whiston, bom in Leicestershire, 1667; 
died 1752. A divine, and famous mathematician. 
Having lived in habits of intimacy with Sir Isaac 
Newton, he explained and increased the popularity of 
the Newtonhm system: he was expelled the University 
of Cambridge for his zeal in the propagation of 
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Ariamsm, and afterwards subsisted by reading lec- 
tures on astronomy and philosophy. 

Doctor Isaac Watts^ bom in Hampshire, 1674; died 
at Abney Park, Stoke-Newington, 1741. A cele- 
brated Nonconformist divine, whose life was one con- 
tinued scene of useful labours: he published many 
devotional pieces, a Treatise on Logic, and one on 
the Improvement of the Mind. 

Sir Robert Walpole^ bom in Norfolk, 1674; died 
1745. A distinguished statesman under George I 
and n., and chancellor of the exchequer to the latter 
monarch: his abilities have never been questioned, 
his integrity often. He was created Earl of Orford* 

William Warburton^ Bishop of Gloucester, born in 
Nottinghamshire, 1691; died 1779. He was a theo- 
logical and critical writer of extraordinary abilities: 
his most celebrated work is called the Divine Lega- 
tion of Moses; his writings have been collected and 
published by Bishop Hurd. Warburton wrote as a 
scholar, but he is defective in that candour which 
should ever accompany theological disquisitions. 

The Marquis of Worcester, lived in the 17th cen- 
tury. He published a work called ^^A Century of 
the Names and Scantlings of the Marquis of Worce- 
ster.’^ This interesting book contained the first hints 
of the construction of a steam-engine. He perceived, 
in the instrument called an ceolipile, the great power 
of steam, and pursued the discovery until he employed 
it for lifting; Saveiy went little further; Watt ap- 
plied it to propulsion. 

John Wesley, bora in Lincolnshire, 1703; died 
1791. This celebrated divine is the acknowledged 
founder of the Methodist Society in 1735; with 
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ax'.tive, indefatigable zeal, lie preached the gospel 
three years in America to the native Indians; and 
by his labours, in the course of a long life, this Society 
continued to increase in numbers. They looked up to 
him as their venerable father, and followed him with 
the greatest avidity: his works are numerous. Let the 
enemies of Methodism, those w^ho stamp its tenets 
wdth hypocrisy, consider the life and actions of 
Wesley, and judge of the motives wliich actuated him. 

Richard Wihon^ an eminent landscape-painter, bora 
in Montgomeryshire, 1713; died 1782. Though now 
termed the English Claude, fi'om the beauty and 
tfuth of his landscapes, Richard Wilson was doomed 
by his contemporaries to neglect, and that too when 
so able a judge as Reynolds was at the head of the 
profession. 

Gearge Whitfield^ founder of Calvinistic Metho- 
dism; bom at Gloucester, 1714; died at Newberry, 
New England, North America, 1770. Educated at 
J’embrokc College, Oxford, he there displayed his great 
powers as a pulpit orator, and his zeal in the promotion 
of his views. He was the uncompromising rival, but 
not the enemy, of the meek John Wesley. 

Horace Walpole^ third son of Sir Robert Walpole, 
born 1717; died 1797. As a man of wit and taste, 
Mr. Walpole will long be distinguished; the elegance 
of his style, and his playfulness of manner, are strik- 
ing characteristics. He succeeded to the title of Or- 
ford, at the age of seventy-four, by the death of his 
nephew, and on his own death the title became ex- 
tinct: his Letters, the Mysterious Mother, and his 
Anecdotes of Painting, are among his best produc- 
tions. p 
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General James Wolfe^ bom in Kent, 1726; died 
1759, A few, but strikingly glorious, incidents form 
the short life of this gfdlant youth: he fought with 
honour in Austrian Flanders, when only twenty years 
of age ; and afterwards being appointed, by the Earl of 
Chatham, brigadier-general under General Amherst, 
he distinguished himself at the siege of Louisbourg, 
in Cape Breton, which surrendered to the British 
arms. In 1759, Major-general "Wolfe headed the ex- 
pedition against Quebec: the humanity of the hero 
was here conspicuous; he published a manifesto to 
the Canadians, informing them that Britons scorned 
to make reprisals for the cruelties exercised by life 
French upon British subjects in America, and offer- 
ing every protection to the inhabitants of Quebec, 
pro\dded they would remain neuter. From July to 
September the English were employed in concerting 
measures for the siege of Quebec, and on the 12th of 
that month, having gained some steep ascents, called 
the Ileiglits of Abraham, a btircle ensued with the 
French forces: Wolfe was shot by a maiitsnian in the 
midst of \ictory, and when in the interval of fainting 
fits, which preceded the agonies of death, he heard 
the cry, They run;” being told it was the French, 
Then,” said he, thank God, I die contented.^' 
Thomas Warton^ bom 1728; died 1790. He was 
poet laureate, and professor of poetry at Oxford'; he 
published pastoral eclogues, some beautiful poems, 
and the History of English Poetry. 

Josiah Wedgwood^ bom in Staffordshire, 1730; died 
1^95: a great improver of the manufacture of Eng- 
lish pottery. For awkward figures and tasteless 
shapes, he substituted the elegances of the Etmscan 
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and Grecian fonns, even in the commonest wares and 
utensils. 

Joseph Wright^ a highly esteemed painter, bom at 
Derby, 1734; died 1797. His landscapes and histo- 
rical pictures are excellent, and Wiight added to 
native genius the advantages of travel, and the study 
of the best Italian masters. 

James Watt^ a celebrated natnral philosopher and 
cudl engineer, bom at Greenock, 1736; died 1819 
lie began life as a mathematical instmmcnt-malcer, 
but soon turned his attention to the steam-engine, 
in wliich he made many improvements. 

liichard Wkatelyi Archbishop of Dublin, was bom 
in London, Fcbniary 1, 1787 ; d^e 1 October 8, ISO‘3. 
Educated at Oxford, where he greatly dislinguislied 
himself, and graduated B.A iu 1008. He became 
Fellow of Oriel College in 1811, and gave up Iiie 
fellowship for the living of Hales worth in Norfolk. 
In 1825 he was recalled to Oxford as principal of 
St. Alban’s Hall, and here he took the degrees of 
B D. and D.D. In 1830-1, he w^'as political-economy 
professor at Oxford ; and in the latter year was ap- 
pointed by Eaii Grey to the Archbishopric of Dublin. 
His works on rhetoric and logic arc best known. 

Doctor Richard WatsoUj a celebrated English pre- 
late, bom in Westmoreland, 1737 ; died 1816. In 
1776 he published his Apology for Cluistianity, a 
work replete with soimd information and reasoning; 
and in 1796, he appeared a second time as the defender 
of revealed religion, in his Apology for the Bible.” 
He was partial to unlimited toleration in regard to 
religious opinion, and uniformly exerted his endea- 
vours to procure the abolition of the Test and Cor- 
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rnscilla Wakefield^ bom 1750; died 1832. She 
was the inrentor and promoter of savings’ banks in 
England, for the iin 2 :)rovement of the condition of the 
poor; and her works for the instruction of youth are 
numerous, excellent, and moral. 

Gilhp.rt Wakefield^ bora in Nottinghamshii’e, 1756; 
died 1801. One of the best ana most profound 
scholars of the age he lived in; his criticisms, transla- 
tions, and learned works of various kinds, will hand 
down his name to posterity: in sacred criticism he 
particularly distinguished himself, but his controver- 
sial wTitings are penned in a style of too much wnnnth. 
^Vhy cannot men agree to (lifter ? 

William Wdlerforce^hoy^nvit Hull, 1759; died 1833. 
He was distinguished for his philantlmopy. Ills 
exertions to procinre the abolition of the slave trade 
gave him a high rank amongst the benefactors of the 
human race, and he li%"ed to see the consummation of 
his wishes, in the act passed for that purpose in the 
reign of King William IV. 

William ILjde Wollabton, a distinguished philo- 
sopher, bora 1 7 6G ; died 1828. He received an acade- 
mical education, studied medicine with a design of 
practising, but became so disgusted at disappoint- 
ments, encountered in seeking professional elevation, 
that he abandoned the practical part, and gave all 
the powers of liis comprehensive mind to the cnltiva- 
tion of natural science. He invented a method oi 
determining the properties of very minute quantities 
of matter ; also a scale of \vhat are called Chemical 
Equivalents, the Camera Lucida, and other valuable 
scientific acquisitions. 

William WordsicortlL^laoTn Qt CoQkermouth, 1770; 
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died 1850, His father was John Worasworth, an 
attorney, law-agent to Sir James Lowther* The 
poet in his childhood was of a stiff, moody, and violent 
temper. The influence, however, that his sister 
Dorothy had over him, was very great. Her loving 
tenderness and sweetness produced a most beneficifil 
effect on his character. Wordsworth’s poetry has 
many admirers; but it has not yet been circulated in 
a cheap form among the million, so that his name is 
better known than his works. He was latterly ap- 
pointed to the office of poet laureate. 

Henry Kirhe Whiter bom in Nottingham, 1785; died 
1806. This youthful poet’s early efforts gave promisf 
of a bright career; which his death, at the age of 
twenty-one, cut short. His remains, consisting of 
poems, letters, and fragments, were edited by Dr. 
Southey, who was among the first to discover his 
genius and his merits. 

Sir David Wilkie^ a painter of distinguished merit, 
bom near Cupar in Fifeshire, 1785; died 1841. He 
soon attracted notice by the excellence of his earliest 
efforts ; and in 1807 brought out his Blind Fiddler, 
whi(Jh at once established his reputation. From that 
time he produced his well-known and most celebrated 
works. In the treatment as well as the execution of 
famoliar subjects, Wilkie is without a rival ; he adds 
dignity to that which before was treated with coarse- 
ness, and yet never oversteps the modesty of 
nature.” ^ ■ 

Duke of Wellington f Arthur Welleeley) was the 
third son of the Earl of Mornington, He entered the 
British army as ensign in the 73rd* foot, and, after 
passing through the variouB grades, was sent out to 
India as colonel in 1797, and here his career may be 
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said to have commenced. He was ever calm, cautious* 
prudent, and brave ; and, from Mysore to Waterloo, 
success waited on his measures. He was -equally 
eminent in the senate as the field, sternly upholding 
the line of duty without fear or favour. His grateful 
country showered upon him the honours he so well 
merited. It has been said of him that he made tlie 
service of public life more masculine ; he rebuked by 
his conduct restless vanity, and reprimanded the mor- 
bid susceptibility of irregular egotism. He died at 
Walmer Castle, Kent, September 14, 1852. 

Cardinal Wiseman was the son of Mr. J amea Wise- 
ftan, merchant, of Waterford in Heland, and Seville 
in Spain, in 'which latter city the future cardinal was 
bom, August 2, 1802. He received the rudiments of 
his education at Waterford, and afterwards at St. 
Cuthbert’s college, near Durham, from whence he 
went to Home in 1818. His contributions to the 
literature of his church were numerous, and as a lec- 
turer he was held in high estimation. He was raised 
to the dignity of cardinal, with the title of St. Puden- 
tiana, in September, 1850, his eminent learning, cul- 
tivated tastes, and amiable disposition, lending dignity 
to his high position. He died on the 15th February, 


Doctor Edward Young j a poet of well-established 
fame, born in Hampshhe, 1681; died, 1765. Hia 
chief works are, The Last Day, Love of Fame the 
Universal Passion, and the Night Thoughts; which 
last is an eflbrt of genius, both as to its originality 
and execution, that has placed Dr. Young not far 
firom the first, in the first rank of poets. 
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m Tins ABRANGEMENT THE DATE OP THE DEATH OF EACH CHABAOTHS 
HAS BEEN ATTENDED TO. 

But not alike to every mortal eyo 

la this great scene unveil'd for since the claims 

Of social life to diff’rent labours uige 

The active powers of man, with wise intent 

The hand of Nature on peculiar minds 

Impnnts a different bias, and to each 

Decrees its province in the common toil. 

To some she taught the fabno of the sphere, 

The changeful moon, the circuit of the stais. 

The golden zones of heaven : to some she gave 
To weigh the moment of eternal things. 

Of time, and space, and fate's unbroken chain, 

And will's qmck impulse ; others by the hand 
She led o’er vales and mountains. 

. AAetmiA 

A. 

Avicenna, an Arabian physician, bom 980 ; died 
1036* He attended the caliph^s court at Bagdat, and 
liis woi’ks written in Ajrahic are in high estimation* 

Cruy Aretin, an Italian musician, who flourished in 
the eleventh century, wrote a treatise on music, and 
invented the gamut. 

Avenzoar, a Spanish physician, who flourished in 
the twelfth century: he wrote several medical trea- 
tises, and was very eminent in his profession. 
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A hehrd, a celebrated divine, poet, and theological 
w’iter, bom 1079; died 1142. Li early life, love was 
his niling passion, and his attachment to Eloisa is 
well known: he was a Frenchman, and became a 
monk in the abbey of St. Denis. He afterwards erected 
an oratory, called the Paraclete, in Champagne, and 
his learning, with the holiness of his life, drew many 
followers : he quitted this retreat, and bestowed it 
upon Eloisa, and a society of nuns. They were both 
interred in the Paraclete, but their remains were 
afterwards exhumed, and laid in the cemetery of 
Pfere la Chaise, near Paris. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas^ an Italian of royal descent, 
bora 1224; died 1274. He became a monk much 
against the inclinations of ids friends, and attended 
the lectures of Albertus Magnus : his fame for know- 
ledge and sanctity of manners increased daily. After 
his death he was canonized, and his theological works 
have been always highly esteemed by the membeis 
of the Eomish church. 

Albertus Magnus^ a German, and Dominican filar, 
born at the beginning of the thirteenth century. His 
knowledge of natural philosophy was so great, that 
in the superstitious age in which he lived, this learned 
man was frequently taken for a magician. 

Leonard Aretin^ an Italian historian, bom 1370^ 
died 1443. He was secretary to the Florentine re- 
public, and his writings are correct as to chronology 
and facts. 

Albuquerque^ a distinguished Portuguese comman- 
der, who was employed by Emanuel, king of Portugal, 
to make discoveries, and plant colonies in the East 
Indies : he was appointed governor or viceroy of the 
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Portuguese settlements in ttose parts, and took Or- 
mus, Goa, and Malacca, "by assault : he died 1515. 

AriostOy an Italian poet, bom 1474; died 1533. 
Charles V. of Germany distinguished him highly, 
and honoured him with the laurel: his celebrated 
poem, Orlando Furioso, has been elegantly translated 
by Mr. Hoole. 

Michael Angelo (Buonarotti), a celebrated Italian 
painter, statuary, and architect, bom in Tuscany, 
1474; died 1563. This eminent artist was patronised 
by Lorenzo de Medici, and his works are models of 
taste and expression: he designed the church of St. 
Peter’s at Eome. 

Vespucim AinerictiSj properly Amerigo Vespucii, 
bom at Florence, 1451; died at Seville, 1512. He 
possessed a knowledge of natural philosophy, astro- 
nomy, and geography: in 1490 he visited Spain, and 
was at Sevhle when Columbus was making prepfira- 
tions for his second voyage. In his own account, he 
says, that he made his first voyage in 1497, under 
Admiral Ojeda’s command, when he explored the 
Bay of Pavia, and the American coast, for several 
hundred miles, and returning to Spain was treated 
with distinction. Tliis narrative is untrue; he never 
visited America before the year 1499, made but one 
voyage, to which he was encouraged by the successes 
of Columbus, and his discoveries consist of a number 
of small islands. He was engaged in drawing charts, 
and prescribing routes, for vessels on their voyages to 
the New World, which soon received his name, an 
honour that belonged to Columbus, its discoverer. 

John Van Ach^ bom at Cologne, 1556; died 1621: 
he was an accomplished painter, respected by sevenil 
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princes of Europe, but particularly by the Emperor 
Eodolph. He was one of a set of artists who, in the 
course of the sixteenth century, captivated Germany 
and its provinces by the introduction of a new style, 
compounded of the principles of the Florentine and 
Venetian schools: his greatest design is the Discovery 
of the Cross by St. Helena. 

The Dukeof Alva^ bom in Spain, 1*^08; died 1582. 
He served under the emperor Charles V., and his 
successor in Spain, Philip H., by whom he was de- 
spatched to the conquest of the Low Countries. Ilia 
cruelty was so great that the Belgians resisted, and 
rejected totally all Spanish authority. ’ Alva ncSxt 
marched against Portugal, dethi’oned its king, and 
enslaved the people. 

Albanif a painter bom at Bologna, 1578; died 
1660. He studied under the Caracci, and as a delineator 
of female loveliness has never been excelled. The 
Graces, Fates, Pscyhe, and Venus, have established 
his fame. 

Cardinal Alberoni, piime minister to the king of 
Spain, bom in Italy, 1664; died 1752. He was the 
son of a gardener, but, following the Duke de Ven- 
dome into Spain (who early discerned his merit and 
sagacity), he rose by degrees to such a height of emi- 
nence and power, as enabled him to effect the greatest 
changes in the political state of Europe- 

I/Anville, a Frencliman, and geographer to the 
French king, bom 1697. He pubEslied an abridgment 
of ancient geography; and his maps, particularly those 
upon ancient geography, are excellent. 

If Alembert^ a Frenchman, bom 1717; died 1783. 
This celebrated pbilosoj>her and mathematician 
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assisted in compiling the French Cyclopaedia, pub« 
lished the Elements of Philosophy, and various mis- 
cellaneous works, memoirs, &c.: he withstood the 
advantageous offers made him by two crowned heads, 
preferring poverty with independence, and the enjoy- 
ment of his favourite studies. 

Father Amiot^ a French Jesuit, bom at Toulon, 
1718 5 died in China, 1794. lie went as a missionary 
1 3 Pekin, and has contributed to our knowledge of 
China: his elaborate accoimts of its antiquities, history, 
language, and arts, are held in much esteem: his 
acquaintance with the Tartar-mantcheou language 
recommended him to the notice of the Chinese em- 
peror, who invited him to his court, where he died. 

Count Algarottiy born at Venice, 1712; died 1764. 
He possessed wit, taste, and learning, wrote a valu- 
able treatise on light and colours, besides many works 
of general literature. 

B. 

Boccacej an Italian poet contemporary with Pe- 
trarch, bom’ 1313; died 1375. He left some histo- 
rical works behind him; but his Decameron (or Col- 
lection of Tales) is the most esteemed of his writings, 
which certainly owe much of their reputation to the 
taste of the times. 

Aruch Barharossa^ the son of a renegado of Lemnos, 
and a noted pirate. By his piratical successes he 
made himself master of twelve galleys, stoutly manned 
with Turks; and became so formidable that Selim 
Eutemi, ruler of the district of Algiers, called in his 
assistance against the Spaniards. Upon his admission 
into Algiers he caused Selim to be strangled, and 
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himself to be proclaimed king; he also seized on 
Tunis, and ruled both with the utmost cruelty. He 
was shut up by the inhabitants of Tremecen within 
their town, where he and his bold Turks were cut in 
pieces, in the year 1518. His son, Hayradin, a brave 
and wise ruler, succeeded to the government of 
Algiers, and was recognised by the Sultan Soliman. 

Biroriy marshal of Fz'ance, a celebrated Frenchman, 
and General under Henry HI. and Henry the Great 
of France; his military conduct and uncommon valour 
have immortalized his name; he was bom 1533; died 
1592, falling by a cannon-ball at the siege of EpemaL 

The Chevalier Bayard^ bom in Dauphin^, died jin 
Italy 1524. A distinguished soldier, and equally 
remarkable for his humanity and generosity. He was 
slain in battle, fighting against the imperial army in 
Italy. 

Tycho Brahiy a celebrated Danish astronomer, bom 
1546; died 1601. He adopted (or rather invented) 
a system of astronomy, which has been found erro- 
neous: it was opposed to that of Copernicus, now 
universally acknowledged to be the only tme system 
of the universe. Tycho Brah6 was accustomed to 
read lectures on astronomy and chemistry, and his 
astronomical observations were very correct. 

Bayer^ a German astronomer, who flourished in 
the seventeenth century. He published a celestial 
atlas, and was the inventor of that method, now in 
common use, of representing the stars upon the globe 
by Greek letters, according to their different degrees 
of magnitude. 

Bonardli^ an Italian, and pastoral poet, bom 1563 ; 
died 1608. His poems have been thought to resemble 
die style of Tasso. 
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Bellarmin, a Jesuit, bom ia Tuscany 1542: died 
1621. He was an able controversial writer, defended 
the Roman Catholic doctrines with zeal and eloquence 
and learning, and his works are appealed to by those 
of his own faith with the highest confidence. 

Cardinal Bentivoglioj an Italian, bom 1579; died 
1644. He was a good historian, and cultivated the 
beUes lettres successfidly: his works are, Letters, 
Memoirs, an Account of Planders, History of the 
Civil Wars in Flanders. There was another Benti- 
voglio, an Italian poet, of tolerable fame. 

Andrew and John Bothy painters, bom at Utrecht 
in Holland, about 1610, died about 1650; they ex- 
celled in portrait and landscape, and John is often 
compared with Claude Lorraine, of whom he was 
evidently an able imitator. 

Balzacy bom at AngoulSme in France, 1594; died 
1654. His acquaintance with elegant literature re- 
commended him to the favour of Cardinal Richelieu, 
and his letters are considered a model worthy of imi- 
tation in that branch of literature. 

Borelliy a Neapolitan mathematician, bom 1608; 
died 1C79. He was a professor of philosophy and 
the mathematics at Florence and Pisa, and at length 
fixed his abode at Rome, where he published many 
valuable woi'ks. 

Bechery a learned and ingenious German chemist, 
bom 1645; died 1685. He practised as a physician, 
and wrote several useftd works on chemistry: being 
ill treated by his competitors for fame, he quitted 
Germany for London, where he died. 

Bo$suety Bishop of Meaux, an eminent Frenchman, 
bom 1 627 ; died 17 04. He was an excellent preacheri 
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and a good Iiistoriaoi: his theological and controversial 
works have been much read, and he published a Dis- 
course upon Universal History. 

Bernoulli^ a Swiss mathematician and geometrician, 
bom 1654; died 1705. He resided some time in 
England, and on his return to his native town (Basil) 
he read lectures on natural and experimental philo- 
sophy, mechanics, &c.: he had a brother (John 
Bernoulli), and a nephew (Daniel Bernoulli), who 
equalled, if they did not surpass him, in mathematical 
knowledge. 

aFrencliman,boml647; died 1706. Author 
of a celebrated Biographical and Critical Dictionary. 

Boilmuy a French poet and eminent wit, bom 1636; 
died 1711. He was honoured with the patronage of 
Louis XIV., who distinguished his merit by many 
solid acts of kindness: he was originally intended for 
the bar, but the bent of his genius led him to prefer 
the society of the Muses. Boileau’s Satires, and his 
Art of Poetry, have been universally admired. 

Le Brun, a French painter, bom 1619; died 1690. 
He was first painter to Louis XIV. of France; he 
painted the principal events of his royal master’s 
reign in allegorical figures, uniting fable with history 
in the gallery at Versailles, and adorned the Louvre 
with Alexander’s battles : the chui'ch of Notre Dame, 
at Paris, was embellished with two of Le Brun’s best 
paintings. 

Beminiy an eminent Italian sculptor, bom 1598; 
died 1680. At ten years of age he succeeded admir- 
ably in carving a marble head, and at seventeen Pome 
was enriched by many of his works; be was also a 
good painter and architect- 
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Boerhaave^ bom in Holland, 1668; died 1738 
The most celebrated physician of modem times, and 
ilia botanical and chemical knowledge were propor- 
tionate to his other acquirements: the greatest respect 
was paid to his opinions, and the highest reliance 
placed upon his professional skill, throughout Europe. 

Beccaria^ an Italian monk, professor of philosophy 
and the mathematics at Home; he died 1781. He 
was celebrated for his electrical experiments and dis- 
coveries ; he wrote on philosophical, astronomical, and 
electrical subjects. 

Bergman^ a Swede, bom 1735; died 1784. Tliis 
^inent chemist and naturalist was professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy at Upsal, and 
the fidend of Linnaeus; in the leisure he enjoyed from 
professional engagements he assiduously cultivated 
the sciences, was one of those who accurately observed 
the first transit of Venus over the sun, and discovered 
the properties of the different earths, and the true 
nature of fixed air. 

Count de Biiffon^ a French naturalist and philo 
gopher, bom 1707; died 1788. This great man early 
displayed his love of literature and the polite arts, 
and made the tour of Italy to improve his taste: the 
Count published his Natural History, a work of con- 
siderable labour. 

Paul Joseph Bartliez^ bom 1734; died 1806: one 
of the most learned physicians of France in the 
eighteenth century. He was the intimate of Barthe- 
lemy, Ilenault, and Alembert; obtained prizes for 
learned essays from the scientific academies; and he 
is ranked with Boerhaave, Hoffinan, Cullen, and 
^er medical writers of the first class. The cure of 
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Count Perigord first introduced him to notice as a 
practitioner; he next became physician to the Duke 
of Orleans; and Napoleon, who knew how to appre- 
ciate merit, brought him forward again, and loaded 
him with honours. 

John Gaspars Baptist^ of Antwerp, a portrait and 
history painter. During the civil war he came to 
England, and entered the service of General Lambert; 
but after the Restoration, was engaged by Sir Peter 
Lely to paint th^ by-works and draperies of his por- 
traits, whence he obtained the name of Lel/s Baptist : 
the fine portrait of Charles II., in the hall of St. Bar- 
tholomews Hospital, was painted by Baptist. 

Pompeio Battoniy bom 1708; died 1787: an eminent 
Florentine painter, who studied the works of Eaffaelle 
with great attention: his fancy was unlimited, and 
he possessed miraculous rapidity with his pencil. He 
received commissions firom many crowned heads : the 
Empress of Russia purchased his " Thetis receirag 
Achilles firom Chiron:^^ he painted two pictures for 
the king of Poland, and one for the king of Prussia, 
the subject of which is, the Prostration of the Family 
of Darius before Alexander.” As a private man he 
was liberal to the poor, kind to his pupils, and such 
an enemy to ostentation, that he seldom wore the 
insignia of knighthood that had been conferred upon 
him by the pope. 

Bougainville, a navigator, bora in Paris, 1723; 
killed there in an Smeute, 1792. His voyages are 
esteemed for tlieir accuracy, and the scientific infor- 
mation which they convey in simple language. 

Bailly, a celebrated French astronomer, born 1736, 
died 1793# A man of universal talents: he published 
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several historical disquisitions, but his great work is 
called the History of Astronomy. At the begim^g of 
the French Revolution, quitting the pursuits in which 
he had been so successfully engaged, Bailly plunged 
into the whirlpool of politics, and became mayor of 
Paris in the year 1789; but he soon lost his popula- 
rity, and was afterwards condemned to suffer under 
the guillofiiijo. 

The Ahoi Barihelemy^ a Frenchman, bom 17 1 6, 

* died 1795. This learned man was perfectly versed in 
the dead and oriental languages, and was celebrated 
as an antiquary: his judgment was sound, his meinoiy 
uncommonly retentive. lie travelled though Italy 
(visiting the antiquities of Herculaneum), and was a 
member of all the distinguished scientific societies: 
his great production, the Travels of Anacharsis m 
Greece, is a most elegant and instructive work. 

C. 

James Cceufj a French merchant, who flourished in 
the fifteenth century; died 1464. Ho was the greatest 
commercial character of his time (the Gmsham of 
France): his industry and liberality of spirit went 
hand in hand. To Charles VII., when in great distress, 
he generously lent large sums of money, refusing to 
accept any acknowledgment for them; but having 
powerful enemies, he was, not long after, accused of 
treasonable practices, and obliged to quit France for 
Italy, where the Pope took him under his protection, 
and Coeur died in his service. 

Columbus of Genoa^ bom 1442: died 1506. A 
celebrated navigator, the discoverer of a new world, 
a memorable epoch in the history of man. To hun 

o 
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science, geography, and the arts are greatly indebted: 
many have enriched their country, but Columbus was 
the benefactor of the world 1 This truly great man 
experienced, through a long life, the^most trying dis- 
appointments ; ridiculed by those who had not sense 
to comprehend his schemes, or to fathom his intent 
tions, he surmoimted every obstacle, and under the 
auspices of Ferdinand and Isabella, of Spain, added 
America to their dominions. 

Philip de Cominesy bom in Flanders, 1446; died 
1509. He was an upright statesman, an excellent 
and impartial historian: he was resident at the court 
of France in the reign of Louis XI., and was in high 
esteem with that prince ; but upon his death Comines 
was disgraced and imprisoned. His writings were, 
the History of France and the Greneral Affairs of 
Europe, from the fifteenth to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 

Copernicusy a Prussian, born 1473; died 1543. 
This celebrated astronomer and mathematician esta- 
blished the true system of the universe, in opposition 
to that of Ptolemy, which had till his time been 
generally received. The great work of Copernicus 
is entitled, the Revolutions of the Celestial Orbs; 
he had a taste for general literature, and was a profi- 
cient in painting. 

Cortez, a celebrated Spaniard ; the time of his birth 
is uncertain; died 1554. In 1518, he sailed for the 
conquest of Mexico, encouraged by the recent disco- 
veries of Columbus : in this enterprise he succeeded 
to his utmost wishes. He served under Charles V., 
king of Spain, and emperor of Germany. The courage 
and perseverance of Cortez have been much admired ; 
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but he was destitute of humanity, the brightest gem 
that adorns the hero’s sword* 

Cliarles K, born at Ghent, 1500; died 1558. Em- 
peror of Germany, King of Spain, Holland, Nether* 
lands, Mexico, and Peru. Having exhibited great 
qualities, and humbled Francis I. of France, he re- 
signed the crown of Germany to his brother Ferdinand, 
that of Spain to his son Philip; and, retiring to a 
monastery, died in seclusion, two years after his abdi- 
cation. 

Calmety bom in France, 1672; died 1757. lie 
was a Benedictine monk, and of the most extensive 
erudition. His chief works are, a Commentaiy on the 
Bible; the History of the Bible ; a Universal History, 
sacred and profane; and a Dictionary of the Bible, 
chronological, critical, and historicaL 

A7itonio Canomy bom in the Venetian tenitory in 
1757; died 1822. Though this great artist shone so 
conspicuously as a sculptor, he was not without skill 
in the kindred art of painting. By the advice of Sir 
William Hamilton he visited Borne, studied the antique, 
was looked upon as the restorer of sculpture, and en- 
couraged by the most liberal patronage. After his 
uiecution of the monument of Pope Clement XIV., 
his works appear all rising in dignity above each other, 
till the conclusion of his life: he was created a Che- 
valier, and afterwards Marquis of Iscliia. 

Antonio CanakitOp a Venetian artist, bom 1697 ; 
died 1768. He was celebrated for his fine city views, 
l)articularly those of his native city, and perspective 
subjects; he used the camera obscura for accuracy of 
representation and of outline, but afterwards corrected 
its defects in the air tints; he visited England, and 
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painted a perspective view of the interior of Klng^s 
College, Cambridge. 

Calvin^ bom in Picardy, 1509 ; died 1564. The 
celebrated reformer of the Eomish church: he re- 
signed hia benefice upon his change of oppiions, anc^ 
persecuted by the Catholic party, was obliged to retire 
into Switzerland, where he published his Institutes 
of the Christian Eeligion; Calvin was afterwards 
chosen one of the ministers of the reformed chm*ch 
at Geneva, where he exercised the most unbounded 
authority; the Church of Scotland regulates her faith 
by his opinions. 

Coligniy a French admiral, bom 1516; died 1572. 
He was chief of the Protestant party during the civil 
wars in France, and was eminently brave and humane: 
CoHgni fell in the atrocious massacre on St. Bartho- 
lomeVs day. 

Camoens, a Portuguese poet, bom 1527 ; died 1579 
This excellent author wrote the Lusiad (well trans- 
lated by Mr. Mickle into English): he shone as a 
scholar and a soldier, and served his country bravely 
against the Moors. 

CcBsalpinttSy an Italian physician, bom in the six- 
teenth century; died 1603. He introduced botanical 
knowledge into Euiope, and is supposed to have had 
some ideas of the circulation of the blood, since fully 
proved by the English doctor, Harvey. 

Marquise du Chastelety bora of an ancient family in 
Picardy, 1706; died at Luneville, 1749. She was 
instructed in, and attained a profound knowledge 
of, the classics and mathematics, to which were 
added a sound judgment and correct taste. In 
1723, she retired from the amusements of social 
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life to the dilapidated castle of Cirey, in a dreary 
region on the borders of Champagne and Lorraine, 
which she embellished, collected a library, and 
purchased mathematical instruments: here she was 
visited by Maupertuis, Bernoulli, and Voltaire, from 
the last of whom she learned English in the space 
of three months, and afterwards read with him, 
Newton, Locke, and Pope. She \vrote an Analysis of 
the system of Leibnitz, translated Newton’s Principia, 
added an Algebraic Commentary, and obtained the 
prize from the Parisian Scientific Academy for the 

Trait4 de la Nature du Feu she corresponded 
wkh Wolf, the German philosopher, until her death* 
and Voltafre resided at Cirey for six years. 

Casauhon^ a classical scholar, bom at Geneva, 1559; 
died in England, 1614. lie was protected and en- 
couraged by King James I., and edited the works of 
Polybius, the Greek Testament, and other classical 
works. 

De Crillorij a knight of Malta, and fhmous French 
general, bora 1541; died 1615. He was much 
esteemed by Henry the Great of France (who knew 
how to distinguish merit), and possessed the true 
characteristics of a hero — courage, generosity, and 
modesty. 

Cervantes, a Spaniard, born 1547; died 1616. 
celebrated writer; renowned also for his valour, which 
he displayed against the Moors. He wrote' for the 
stage; but his admirable romance, Don Quixote, has 
immortalized bis name. 

llie Caracci, Italians, all celebrated painters ; 
Lewis, Augustine, and Hannibal. They flourished in 
the eai’ly part o£the seventeenth century; none of 
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them survived the year 1619. Cardinal Famese em- 
ployed Hannibal in painting the Famese Gallery at 
Rome: Augustine resided at the Duke of Parma’s 
court, and Lewis remained at Bologna. Lewis and 
Hannibal were brothers; Augustine was their cousin. 

Correggio (or Allegri), an Italian composer, resident 
at Rome, in the beginning of the seventeenth century; 
he composed several excellent pieces of sacred music, 
particularly the well-known Miserere, always chanted 
in the pope’s chapel on Good Friday. 

Antonio de Correggio^ an Italian painter, bom 1494; 
died 1534. He painted the famous St. Jerome, 
adorned the cupola of the church of St. Giovanni, 
and having preceded Michel Angelo, his Ascension” 
is considered more meritorious than The last Judg- 
ment” of the latter. 

Calderouj the Shakspeare of Spanish literature, 
born 1600; died about 1681. His dramas amount to 
about 500. 

Des Cartes^ a French philosopher and mathema- 
tician, bom 1596; died 1650. Des Cartes’ system 
of philosophy, though ingenious, was not solid; and 
it was completely overturned by the demonstrations 
of Sir Isaac Newton: Queen Christina, of Sweden, 
settled upon him a pension and an estate: he pub- 
lished several works on geometry and meteors. 

Claude of Lorraine^ an eminent landscape painter 
bom 1600; died 1682. He painted in oils, and His 
pieces have a peculiar richness of tint. 

Colbert^ a celebrated French statesman, bom 1619, 
died 1683. lie was long in the service of Cardinal 
Mazarine, who, in his last moments, recommended 
him to Louis XIV : that monarch made Colbert 
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priiae minister^ and never were honours more pro- 
perly bestowed. This great man had the happiness to 
be beloved both by the prince and people: he was the 
great patron of the fine arts: the navy, commerce, 
and manufactures were equally indebted to him. He 
built arsenals in the best French seaports, regulated 
the courts of justice, and improved the finances of 
the kingdom: the king created him marquis, 

Corneille^ bom at Eouen, in France, 1606; died 
1684. He is one of the most distinguished dramatic 
writers amongst French authors. 

Loui^ Prince of CcndS^ an illustrious French gene- 
rd, bom 1621; died 1686. He entered the army 
when a boy, and was soon distinguished by his valour 
and conduct: he gained the battle of Eocroy against 
the Spanish forces, and added to his laurels in Ger- 
many. By the intrigues of Cardinal Mazarine and the 
ministry, Cond4 was disgraced and imprisoned ; but 
he afterwards obtained his pardon, and again served 
his country. 

Cellurius^ a learned geographer, bom in Germany, 
1638; died 1707. He was also an historian; the 
editor of many Greek and Latin authors : his geogra- 
phical compilations are esteemed very valuable. 

Chazellesy a French mathematician, bom in 1657, 
died 1710. He travelled through Greece and Egypt, 
and made the most accurate measurements of the pyra 
mids near Cairo: he wrote on geographical and astro- 
nomical subjects. 

Cassinif an .Italian astronomer, bora 1635; died 
1712. His astronomical pursuits and discoveries have 
eminently benefited society: he was greatly esteemed 
both by the courts of Eome and France: he discovert d 
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four of Satum^s satellites, and having obtained the 
pope^s permission to remain some years in France, 
became the first inmate of the Royal Observatory, 
built under the direction of the celebrated Colbert: he 
settled the meridian line, and published many valu- 
able works* Cassini had a son and grandson, both 
eminent mathematicians, who succeeded him as pro- 
fessors in the Royal Observatory at Paris. 

Corelli, an Italian musician, bom 1653; died 1713. 
lie resided at Rome, was highly esteemed by the 
lovers of the science in w^hich he excelled, and is said 
tO' have been the best player on the violin in the 
world. 

diaries XIL, king of Sweden, bom 1682; died 
1718. This monarch’s passion for war and conquest 
gave him a title to the appellation of the modern 
Alexander; by some he has been termed the military 
madman. At the early age of fifteen, he gave proofs 
of that bold and decisive character which afterwards 
distinguished him. Russia, Denmark, and Poland 
confederated against him; he defeated the Danish 
kiag, dethroned the Polish monarch, and gained a 
signal victory at Narva over Peter the Great, who 
headed the Russian forces; but Peter amply retaliated 
upon Charles at the battle of Pultowa, who was obliged 
to seek reiuge in the Turkish dominions. Upon leaving 
Bender, he raised an army and entered Norway, 
'where, at the siege of Fredericshall, a cannon-ball put 
im end to his turbulent life. 

Le Clerc, bom at Geneva, 1657; died 1736. He 
■w'as professor of philosophy, Hebrew, and the belles 
lettres, at Amsterdam; and, for some years, Bishop 
Burnet, Lord Shaftesbury^ and Le Clerc, formed in 
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private society a learned triumvirate. He translated 
the New Testament, and commented Upon the Old: 
he wrote the History of Cardinal Richelieu, and 
Armalfl of the First Centuries of the Church, with 
many other learned works: he also published a His- 
tory of the United Provinces. By intense study and 
application Le Clerc’s spirits were first exhausted, a 
total deprivation of memory followed some yeaiv 
before his death, and a witty author has well observed, 
that Le Clerc died of his books. 

Crebillon the Elder^ a Frenchman and tra^c poet, 
bom 1674; died 1762. His plays have been much 
admired: the son of Crebillon was also a writer, but 
not of such celebrity. 

George Leopold CuvuTy a peer of France, bom 
1769; (lied 1832. He is distinguished for his know- 
ledge and discoveries in natural history: in the various 
fossil remains, which had hitherto been regarded as 
Kttle more than ornaments in the cabinets of the 
curious, he perceived organic analogies, and has 
thrown a new light on the universal system of crear- 
tion. He is the most eminent naturalist that has ap- 
peared fi:om the time of Linnasus, and his arrangement, 
which is totally difierent from that philosopher's, 
although complicated, is extensively followed. 

D. 

JDantey a celebrated Italian poet, bom 1265; dien 
1321* Dante’s ambitious spirit led hiTu to quit Par- 
nassian retreats, and join a factious party then 
prevailing in Florence ; but the power of his party 
decreasing, he was banished, and in his exile wrote 
many of his best poems. 
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Albert Durery a celebrated ecgraver and painter, 
bom in Germany, 1471; died 1528. His engravings 
are numerous and excellent, his pictures extremely 
scarce : he was patronised by Maximilian, emperor of 
Germany, who gmnted Durer letters of nobility: he 
was the first who engraved upon wood. 

Andrew Doria^ bom at Oneglia, in Genoa, 1468 ; 
died 1560, The gi’eatest naval commander of the 
age he lived in, and the deliverer of Genoa firoin 
French oppression: the sovereignty of his country 
was offered him ; but he nobly refused to deprive the 
Genoese of their independence : his gratefiil country- 
men, however, raised a palace for Doria, and erected 
a statue in honour of their hero. 

Daviluy an eminent French historian, but bom in 
the Isle of Cyprus ; died 1631. He served with repu- 
tation in the French army, and afterwards went into 
Italy, where he was assassinated: he wrote the History 
of the Civil Wars in France, which has always been 
esteemed the most correct reference extant. 

DomenicJdnoy an Italian painter, bom 1581 ; died 
1641. He was a pupil of the Caracci; his paintings 
are in high estimation, and his architectural designs 
have been much admired. 

Dorignyy the name of several celebrated engravers 
and painters : Nicholas, bom at Paris in 1657, is the 
most celebrated engraver of the family, and he spent 
eight years in engraving the famous cartoons of 
Raphael, at Hampton Court, for which he was Imighted 
by King George L 

The Two Daciersy Andrew and Anne, a celebrated 
French pair. Andrew was bom in 1651 ; died 1722: 
Anne 1651 ; died 1720- Sbe translated the Iliad 
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and Odyssey, Anacreon and Sappho, the comedies 
of Terence and the works of Plautus: he trans- 
lated Horace, Plato’s Works, Plutarch’s Lives, and 
Epictetus. 

Gerard Dow^ a painter, bom at Leyden, 1613; died 
1674. He was the pupil of Eembrandt, but he does 
not imitate his master. His works ai'e characterised 
Dy strong expression, accompanied with the most 
exqmsite finish. Napoleon collected many of his 
pieces ; but none superior to the head of an old man 
at Hampton Court Palace. 

IHlleniuSj a German botanist, bom 1G81; died 1747. 
He came over to England and settled in Oxford, being 
a])pointed a botanical }>rofessor there ; he printed a 
new edition of Bay’s Synopsis, a History of Mosses, 
and other botanical works. 

Viderotj a French writer, bom 1713; died 1784. 
Memorable as the principal author of the famous 
French Encyclopedic ; his other works scarcely de- 
serve nonce. 


E. 

JErasmusy a celebrated Dutchman, bom 1467 ; d*ed 
1536. He was the most elegant of the modem Latin 
authors, and the great restorer of learning in Europe 
To the writings of Erasmus we may attribute thi 
dawning of the Reformation, since he first introducec 
the taste for literature, and consequently promoted the 
spirit of inquiry: it is still doubtfiil what were his reli- 
gious opinions, as he occasionally temporized with both 
parties. He travelled into Italy, Switzerland, France, 
and England, and was courted by the great men of 
tlmse ooimtries with the most sedulous attention. 
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Egiiatius^ a learned Venetian, bom 14'3; died 1553 
lie was the pupil of Politian (the celebrated historical 
and political author), and was himself famed as a 
biographer and histoiian: the Venetians sent their 
young nobles to study under him, conferred upon him 
Jiigh marks of distinction, and exempted him from 
the payment of all taxes and tributes. 

The ElzevzrSy celebrated printers at Amsterdam and 
Leyden ; they flourished between the years 1595 and 
1 680, and their types were uncommonly beautifiiL 
There were five Elzevirs ; Louis, Bonaventura, Abra- 
ham, and Daniel, were the most noted. 

Saint Evreinontj a polite French author, bom 1613 ; 
died 1703. He was originally designed for the law, 
but soon entered the army, where he distinguished 
himself: falling under the displeasure of Cardinal 
Mazarine, he went to England, and there passed the 
remainder of his life, enjoying the favour and protec- 
tion of Charles II., who admired his wit and genius. 
Saint Evremont’s works are miscellaneous. 

Prince Eugene^ bom in France, 1663 ; died 1736. 
This brave general served at first under Louis XIV., 
but that monarch refusing to advance his interests, 
Eugene quitted Fmnce, and entered the Austrian 
service as a volunteer ; his valour soon procured him 
a company, and he defeated the Turks some time 
after at Pet erwaradin. The emperor sent him again st 
the French, and he was one of the most formidable 
enemies Prance ever knew : he joined the Duke of 
Marlborough ; the laurels reaped by the allied army 
were innumerable, and Eugene’s share of them was 
very considerable. 

a great Swiss mathematician, bom 1707 ; 
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died 1783. In the reign of Catherine L he was in- 
vited to Eussia, and was appointed professor of naturJ 
philosophy at Petersburgh: he then accepted ah 
offer made him by Frederic the Great of Prussia, and 
assisted in the establishment of the Academy at 
Berlin: he published Observations on the Planets 
and Comets, the Theory of Magnetism, a Treatise on 
Algebra, &c. 


F. 

Ferdoust^ a celebrated Persian poet, died 1020. 
H4s epic poems contain the annals of the Persian 
kings ; they engaged him for nearly thirty years, and 
have been highly spoken of by Sir William Jones, 
whose critical knowledge of Persic enabled him to 
judge with accuracy of their beauties. 

John bom at Valenciennes, 1337; died 

1420. He was secretary to Philippa, the Queen of 
Edward IIL; accompanied the Black Prince to Gas- 
cony, gathered information at several courts of Europe, 
and published the result of liis labours in his celebrated 
Chronicles. 

John Gaspard Fuseli or Fuessli^ a learned artist, 
born at Zurich, in Switzerland, in 1706; died in 
1781 He was patronised by the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg, and painted the nobility of Germany until 
the death of his patron, when he returned to his na- 
tive country. His taste for literature procured him 
the intimacy and friendship of Elopstock, Kleist,’ 
Wieland, and other eminent men ; and his Biogra- 
phical History of the Artists of Switzerland displays 
great elegance and critical acumen. His two daugh- 
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ters, who died before him, were good painters of 
flowers and insects. One son, (jasper, was known as 
an entomologist, and another, Henry, became a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Arts in England. 

Cardinal Farnese^ an Italian, bom 1520; died 1589. 
Eminent for the sanctity of his life, his public spirit, 
and imbounded charities. 

Fariay a Portuguese noble, who died 1650. He 
was an excellent historian: wrote the History of 
Portugal, a History of the Portuguese Dominions, 
and Commentaries on the Lusiad of Camoens. 

. Du Fremoy, a French painter and poet, bom 1611 ; 
died 1665. His poem on the art of painting fljis 
been translated by Dryden and Mason. Du Fresnoy 
was also a good architect and mathematician, and 
well acquainted 'with the learned languages. 

Fontainey a French wTiter, born 16i!i; died 1605. 
His tales and fables are highly celebrated; and his 
miscellaneous works possess, at least, the merit of 
originality. 

Le Forty bora in Geneva, 1656; died 1699. Tlie 
favourite and jBdend of Peter the Great, Czar of 
Muscovy, who made Le Fort his minister of state, 
and conmiander-in-chief of his forces. No man so 
well knew the art of working upon Peter's mind, and 
he could succeed in persuading him to that from which 
he was most averse; many of Petei^s public plans for 
the benefit of Russia, are supposed to have originated 
with this brave oflicer. 

Fleckier, Bishop of Nismes, a celebrated French 
divine and pulpit orator, bom 1632; died 1710. He 
was particularly famed for his delivery of fimeral 
orations; the bishop^s charities were not limited to 
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sect or party, but extensive and universal. His works 
consist of Sermons, Letters, the Life of Cardinal 
Xitnenes, &c. 

Fenelon^ Archbishop of Cambray, a Frenchman, 
the ornament of his country, bom 1651; died 1715. 
He was an excellent preacher and an elegant writer, 
tutor to the Dukes of Anjou, Beni, and Burgundy: 
for the instruction of the latter prince he wrote liis 
celebrated Telemachus. Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, 
was the enemy of Fenelon, and had sufficient interest 
at the court to procure the disgrace of the archbishop, 
the alleged cause was a little book called the Maxims 
of the Saints, supposed to contain many mystical 
notions: this book was censured by the pope, and 
Fenelon submitted with the greatest resignation to 
his decision. Fenelon wrote Dialogues of the Dead, 
Diiilogues on Eloquence, and some other tracts. 

Fahrenheit^ an experimental philosopher, bom in 
Polish Prussia, 1686 ; died 1736. He was the great 
improver of the thermometer, and made an entirely 
new scale for that useful instrument, which has been 
generally adopted by the English. 

Cardinal Fleury^ a celebrated French statesman, 
and prime minister to Louis XV., bom 1653 ; died 
1743. He commenced his studies tmder the Jesuits 
at Claremont, studied philosophy at the College 
D’Harcourt at Paris, was made canon of Montpelier, 
and doctor of the Sorbonne. By his graceful person 
and pleasing manner he won general favour at court, 
and became almoner to the king and queen, and in- 
structor of the Dauphin. He was one of the most 
able negotiators then in Europe, and for some time 
conducted affairs with the most brilliant success ; but 
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a ctange taMng place in tlie political state of Ckris- 
tendom, the cardinal felt the degradation of his public 
importance so keenly, that he is said to have died 
of grief* 

FontmelUy an exceflent French writer, who lived 
to complete a century, being bom 1657 ; died 1757. 
His Dialogues of the Dead, Plurality of Worlds, Moral 
Discourses, and History of the French Theatre, are 
among the best of his works. 

Farinelli^ an Italian singer, never yet excelled, bora 
1705; died 1782. He sang in the London and Italian 
theatres, from thence went to Spain, where he obtained 
the friendship of Philip V and by his successor Fer- 
dinand, Farinelli was made a knight of Calatrava. 

Frederic the Grea% king of Prussia, a celebrated 
character, bom in 1712; died 1786. The former 
part of his reign was spent in war and tumult ; the 
latter, dedicated to the extension of commerce, the 
improvement of the arts, the reformation of the police 
and laws. Frederic’s brow was adorned with the 
laurel and the bay; poet as well as warrior. In his 
retirement at Sans Souci, he enjoyed the society of 
the learned, and, laying aside the monarch, felt only 
as the man ; his chief works are, Memoirs of the 
House of Brandenburg, the History of his Own Times, 
Poems, and other Miscellaneous Pieces. 

Franklin^ a name ever dear to the lovers of science, 
benevolence, and uprightness of heart: an American, 
bom in 1706; died 1790. He was apprenticed to a 
printer; but his superior talents soon appeared, and 
his discoveries and experiments in natural philosophy 
recommended him to the notice of the learned : his 
abilities became generally known, and he was elected 
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a member of the general assembly at Philadelphia, 
After the breaking out of hostilities between England 
and America, Franklin laboured, without effect, to 
heal the wound; he then turned his attention to 
America alone, assisted in the formation of her new 
constitution, and was appointed unanimously her am- 
bassador to France, his fame being as great in politics 
ps in science. On his return, his countrymen vied in 
showing him every mark of distinguished regard and 
respectful attention. 

G. 

jGraiian^ a compiler of the canon law, and Bene- 
dictine monk, who flourished in the twelfth century; 
he Tras twenty-four years engaged in collecting and 
commenting upon the decrees of the popes and gene- 
ral councils; died 1151. 

Giottif an Italian, bom 1276; died 1336. Famed 
as a painter, architect, and sculptor: he was originally 
a shepherd’s boy, and amused himself with painting 
the flock under his care. He painted portraits, but 
excelled in landscapes, cattle, and mosaic work. 

Vu Guescliriy constable of France, bom 1314; died 
1380. A renowned French commander, wbo checked 
the conquests of Edward HI., after the defeat and 
imprisonment of John, King of France. 

Gaza (Theodore), bom in Greece, 1398; died 1478. 
A very learned man, who, when the Turks invaded 
Greece, left his native country, visited Italy, and 
became the restorer of literature. Nicholas V., then 
pope, patronised him, and in conjunction with others 
he translated the Greek authors into Latin, having 
perfected his knowledge of that languaga 
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Gamoj a Portuguese navigator, who died 1525. 
In 1497 he was sent by Emanuel, king of Portugal, 
to double the Gape of ’Good Hope, and is memorable 
as the discoverer of that passage to the East Indies. 
John in. appointed him viceroy to the Indies. 

Guicciardini^ the historian of Italy, bom 1482 
died 1540. He served Pope Leo X., Adrian VI., 
and Clement VH.; his nephew, Louis Guicciardini, 
was also an ezcellent historian, and winte a descrip 
iion of the Low Countries. 

Guatavus Vasa^ a Swede, bom 1490; died 1560. 
Gustavus was the gallant deliverer of his country 
from the tyrannical oppressions of Christiem, king of 
Denmark: the Swedes, in gratitude for this signal 
service, elected him their king; and Gustavus had 
afterwards suiScient influence in the senate to render 
the monarchy hereditary. He reigned gloriously, and 
established the reformed religion in Sweden, 

Guarinij an Italian poet, bom 1537; died 1612. 
He was author of the Pastor Fido. 

The GuiseSy from 1550 to 1640. Five illustrious 
heads of that noble house — Claude^ Francis^ Henry y 
Charleay and Louia: Claude was the founder of the 
house of Guise, the son of the Duke of Lorraine; he 
married a princess of the house of Bourbon, and dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Marignan: hedi^id 
1550. Francis, in whose time began the factions be- 
tween the Guises and the house of Cond4: he enjoyed 
the highest power, and headed the Catholic party ; 
Francis was killed by a pistol shot, 1563. Ilenry 
was son of Francis^ head of the league, an associa- 
tion formed against Henry HI. of Franco: lie was 
assassinated by Henry. Charles, who after his father 
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Henryks death suffered a long imprisonment, but at 
length came to an accommodation with the king, and 
died 1640. Louis, the cardinal, was the son of the 
assavssinated Henry, and was a loyal subject to Louis 
Xm. of Fiance. 

Guido^ a celebrated Italian painter, bom 1575; 
died 1642. He studied in the school of Lords Caracci, 
, and was particularly happy in representing the ex- 
pression of the eye: Guidons finest paintings are, 
Saint Peter in prison, and his Ecce Homo.” 

Galileo^ an Italian astronomer, bora 1564; died 
1642. For maintaining that the earth goes round 
the sun, the fathers of the Inquisition imprisoned him 
for a year, and compelled a renunciation of his here- 
tical opinions ; he was then released, but, having pub- 
lished some of his new discoveries, he was confined 
two years longer. He greatly improved the telescope; 
and by incessant application to study, and the use of 
his glasses, GalDeo became blind. 

Grotius, bora in Holland, 1583; died 1645. He 
was eminent as a civilian, philosopher, mathematician, 
political writer, and poet: his best works are, Com- 
mentaries on the Scripture, and a Treatise on the 
Truth of the Christian Religion. 

Gassendi^ a French philosopher, bom 1592, died 
1655. He was professor of philosophy at Aix, and 
dedicated his life to intense study, astronomical pur- 
suits, and observations: his manuscripts were pub- 
lished at Leyden after his death. . 

Gronovius^ bora in Germany, 1613; died 1672. 
A lawyer, historian, and able critic: his son, James 
Gronovius,' bom in the United Provinces, was also 
still more celebrated for his various attainments. lie 
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was professor of the belles lettres at Leyden, and 
editor of the Greek and Latin authors: he died 1716; 
his chief work is upon the Grecian Antiquities. 

Geminiani^ an Italian, and celebrated musical com- 
poser, bom 1680; died 1762. He excelled on the 
violin, and enjoyed the patronage of the English 
court in the reign of George I. 

Gesner^ a poet, bom in Switzerland, 1730; died 
1 788. Author of several beautiful poems, particularly 
the Death of Abel: Gesner was also a painter of 
landscapes 

GoetAe-^this celebrated writer has justly been called 
the creator of German modem literature — bom 'at 
Frankfort, 1749 ; died 1833. He united, in an ex- 
traordinary degree, power of imagination and power 
of expression, and, not less remarkable for versatility 
than for vigour, produced, by the exertions of sixty 
years, works which exemplify, in one shape or another, 
every possible form and kind of poetry. His novel 
of Wilhelm Meister” is one of the most poetical of 
all prose romances. His dramas, Iphigenia*^ and 
Tasso,” are admirable for skill of art, and none are 
more exquisite in ideal beauty of imagery. The poet's 
fame rose to its zenith on the publication of his worl(i> 
renowned Faust.” It is impossible not to feel the 
singular poetic beauty of this wonderful poem. In 
his Hermann and Dorothea,” he attempted to give 
epic form to a narrative of familiar life. 

H. 

Hus8^ a German martyr, bom 1376; died 1415. 
He was one of the earliest reformers, the defender of 
Wickliffej and the firm opposer of transubstantiationi 
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h!s followers were called Hussites. The pope issued a 
bull against heretics, but Huss found piotection with 
the king of Bohemia for a time, still promoting the 
reformed doctrines: at the council of Constance he 
was cited to make his appearance, and a safe conduct 
granted him, but he was treacherously thrown into 
prison, and sentenced to be burnt, 

Holbdn^ a German painter, bom 1498; died 1543 
He was famed for his portraits and historical pieces: 
came over into England, where Sir Thomas More 
patronised him, and he w^as appointed painter to 
Henry VUI. 

Jldnsius^ bom in Austrian Flanders, 1580; died 
1655. Professor of Greek at Leyden when not more 
than eighteen years of age. He illustrated the Greek 
and Latin classics. Nicholas Heinsius, his son, bom 
in Holland, was still more eminent. He pubHshed 
editions of the best Latin authors with notes, was an 
excellent Latin poet and acute critic. 

HeceliuSy an astronomer and mathematician, born 
in Polish Prassia, 1611; died 1687. He built an 
observatory at Dantzic, and made the most accurate 
observations upon the heavenly bodies. 

Herman^ a German botanist, died 1695. He was 
physician to the Dutch settlements at Ceylon, and 
afterwards chosen botanical professor "at Leyden 
He published many useful works on botany and 
medicine. 

Huygens^ bom in Holland, 1629; died 1695. He 
was a mathematician and astronomer, an improver of 
the telescope and clock pendulums, the celebrated 
Colbert granted him a pension in Prance, and he was 
chosen fellow of the Royal S'ocictj^in England. 
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JS(mJ>ergj a chemist, bom in the isle of Java, 1652; 
died 1715. He tried the army, the law, and at last 
attached himself to botany, chemistry, and medicine 
after spending some years in travel, he at length fixed 
in France, and was appointed chemist and first phy- 
sician to the Duke of Orleans; he made many dis- 
coveries in his favourite science. 

Hersehell^ Sir TFl, an astronomer, bom in Hanover, 
1738; died 1822. Educated as a musician, he be- 
came organist at Halifax, and afterwards at Bath; 
but his favourite pursuit was not neglected, and 
having discovered the Georgium Sidusy he was patro- 
nised by the king, settled at Datchet, near Windsor, 
and in that vicinity set up his 40 foot telescope. 

Hoffman^ an eminent German physician, bom 1660; 
died 1742. He wrote on medical subjects. Maurice 
Hofiman, and John Maurice Hoffman, of the same 
family, were prior to Frederic, and celebrated fox 
their skill in medicine and botany. 

Ha^selquist^ a Swede, bom 1722; died 1752. He 
wasea good botanist, the firlend of Linnasus: and ti’a- 
velled through Asia hlinor and Palestine, in pursuit 
of natural curiosities and plants. 

Eandely the greatest musician and composer of his 
time, bora in Germany, 1684; died 1759. He was 
intended for the law, but music being his prevailing 
taste, he was allowed to cultivate it. He went early 
to the Pmssian court, and composed an opera, when 
only fourteen, at Hamburgh : he afterwards made the 
tour of Italy, and engaged himself in the service of 
the elector of Hanover; but in 1712 he settled in 
England. Queen Anne granted him a pension, which 
George L increased . He was in the highest reputa- 
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tion as a player on the organ and harpsichord# Ilis 
works were collected and published by Dr. Arnold. 

Ilumboldt^ Alexander Baron Von* This great natu- 
ralist, linguist, and traveller, born 1769; died 1859* 
In company with Bonpland, he travelled over a great 
portion of South America, and returned to Europe in 
1804 with a collection of upwards of 6000 dried 
.plants, previously unknown to Europeans. In 1830, , 
he travelled over a great part of Eussia in Asia. He 
wrote many scientific works, but the principal is his 
world-famous Cosmos.” 

'Jerome of Prague^ bom in Bohemia; died 1416. 
He was the disciple of IIuss, and sedulously spread 
his religious opinions in 1408. The Council of Con- 
stance cited him to answer for his heretical faith, hold 
he was condemned to be burnt. Jerome was a man 
of considerable talents and learning. 

Joan of Arc^ the Maid of Orleans, bom in the vil- 
lage of Domremy, 1410; died 1431. Memorable foi 
her heroic courage, and noble defence of her countjy, 
in the time of Henry VI. and Charles VH. At the 
age of eighteen she waited on the Dauphin, asserting 
that she had been directed to do so by a vision of 
^^our Lady of Bellemont,” and, receiving the command 
of the army, has left an extraordinaiy reputation 
for courage, genius, and humanity. She was often 
wounded, but never shed the blood of others with 
her own hand. After many proofs of military skill 
and valour, she was at last taken by the English, and, 
conformable to the superstitious cmelty of the times, 
disgracefully burnt at Eouen as a witch. 

Julia Romano^ an Italian, painter, the scholar of 
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Eraphael, bora in 1492 ; died 1546. He was no bad 
architect, and was patronised by Pope Clement VIL, 
but he finally settled at I^lantua, where he painted 
his best pieces. 

Jovius,BXi Italian historian, born 1483; died 1552. 
He was bishop of Nocera, but more famed for his 
learning than his moral conduct, which is said to 
have been very reprehensible. Francis I., the great 
encourager of letters, allowed him a pension. He* 
vrote the History of his own Times, and other ex- 
cellent works. 

JoTdaens^ a painter, born at Antwerp, 1594 ; died 
1678. He studied under Rubens, but imbibed no- 
thing of his manner. His paintings are natural, 
agreeably composed, and brilliantly coloured. 

Ignatius Loyola^, born in Spain, 1491 ; died 1555, 
the celebrated founder of the society of Jesus (or 
Jesuits). Being severely wounded at the siege of 
Pampeluna, in Navarre, Loyola had time for reflec- 
tion, and determined to quit the military for the 
religious life: on his recovery he made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and, returning to Spain, devoted 
himself entirely to the study of divinity. He then 
went to Paris, and laid the foundation of the new 
order, which, after some opposition, received the ap« 
probation of Pope Paul HI.: Loyola left his society 
Spiritual Exercises, and the Rules of his Order. The 
power and influence of the Jesuits continued firom 
the beginning of the 16th to the beginning of the 18th 
century ; but it is remarkable, that, soon after the 
mstitution of this society, the doctors of the Sorbonne 
at Paris issued a decree which condemned it as ini- 
tnical to the cause of reb’giou and virtue. 
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Jamenlus^ Bisliop of Ypres, born in Holland, 1585; 
died 1638. Founder of tbe sect of Jansenists, who 
dijSered from the Catholics in some points of faith, 
and were denounced as heretics by Urban VIII. 

Jb^m IIL (SobiesM), king of Poland, bom 1629 ; 
died 1696. Famed as a warrior; the victories he» 
gained over the Turks and Tartars procured his elec- 
tion to the Polish throne: he was the patron of the 
learned, the liberal encourager of the arts. 

Washington having* This celebrated historian and 
miscellaneous writer, born at New York, 1783; died 
1859. His chief works are ^^Life of Washington,’' 

Mahomet and his Successors,” Life of Columbus,” 
and his papers entitled Sketch Book.” While re- 
siding in England in 1830, he received one of the 
fifty-guinea gold medals provided by George IV. 
for eminence in historical composition, the otlier 
being presented to Mr. Hallam ; and, in the following 
year, the University of Oxford conferred on him the 
degree of LL.D. 

E. 

Kepler^ a German astronomer, bom 1571; died 
1630. He was the fidend of Tycho Brah4, whose 
tables he completed: he published many astronomical 
works, assisted in reforming the calendar, and was 
author of several astronomical discoveries. 

Kunchel^ a German chemist, bom 1630; died 1702. 
He improved the art of making glass, and published 
his chemical observations. 

Sir Godfrey Kncller^ an eminent portrait painter, 
bom in Germany, 1648; died 1723. He was long a 
resident in England, and enjoyed the favour of Wil- 
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liam IILj Aiinej and George L: King William 
knighted him, and George L created him a baronet: 
he studied undei Eembrandt, and his portraits were 
the most spirited likenesses. 

Kirch^ a German astronomer, bom 1694; died 
1740. His astronomical works are in high estimation, 
and his observations very accurate. 

Keysler^ a German antiquary, bom 1689; died 
1743. lie published Travels through Italy, Lorraine, 
Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, and Smtzerland; and 
some dissertations on antiquarian subjects. 

L. 

Lollard) a German divine, who, in the year 1315, 
founded the sect of LoUards. He was burned as a 
heretic at Cologne, 1322; and the followers of Wick- 
liffe, upon the death of Walter Lollard, assumed the 
name in England. 

Lauiioyj a celebrated German commander; died 
1527. He served in the army of Charles V.; and 
at the memorable battle of Pavia, Francis I., king of 
France, sma*endered to him, and was treated by the 
victor with the respect due to his rank. 

Lutlier, a celebrated reformer, bora 1483; died 
1546. The daynstar of truth. Luther was originally 
mtended for the law, but a companion of his being 
struck dead by lightning, he turned his attention from 
secular concerns, and became an Augustine monk: 
in tins retreat he studied the scriptures, and found 
they widely differed from the tenets of the Homan 
church. When Leo X. published his general indul- 
gences or pardons for all sins w-hich the purchaser of 
them either had committed# or mi^ht be led to com- 
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mit, Luther inveighed against them with all the 
warmth of honest indignation ; his tenets were op- 
posed by the Pope’s agents, but the veil was now 
removed, the people clearly saw the shameful perver-* 
sions of the word of God ; and, comparing the profli- 
gate lives of the Roman clergy with the sanctity of 
manners and conclusive reasonings of this undaunted 
champion, the Reformation gained ground daily^ and 
Luther, before his death, had the satisfaction to see 
great part of Germany espouse his opinions. 

Leibnitz^ a celebrated German philosopher, bom 
1646; died 1716. He studied in the University of 
Leipfeic, and afterwards made the law his profession. 
He was patronised by the Elector of Hanover and 
the King of Prussia, who made him perpetual presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy at Berlin. Peter the 
Great also granted Leibnitz a pension. He published 
many works. 

Linnoetis, born, in Sweden, 1707; died 1778. A 
celebrated physician and botanist. His discoveries 
in that science have immortalized his name. Ccesal- 
pinus revived the taste for botany ; Alpini, an Italian, 
discovered the sexual difference of plants ; and it 
remained for Linneeus to class them accurately. 

Lyndhursi^ Lord {JoJin Singleton Oophy\ the only 
son of Mr. Copley, R.A. This eminent lawyer was 
born at Boston, America, May 21, 1772 ; and died 
October 12, 1863. Though originally intended for 
the church, he determined to study the law, and 
slowly at first, but gradually, rose to be leader of his 
circuit. In 1813 he was sergeant-at-law; king’s 
sergeant in 1818 ; in 1817 he was one of the counsel 
for Watson and Thistlewood, in which his legal ability 
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had full scope, lie attained the various dignities of 
solicitor-general, attorney-general, master of the rolls, 
chief baron of the court of exchequer, and was three 
times lord chancellor, finally resigning the post in 
1846 ; from which time he acted the part of an 
exalted and impartial critic of the measures brought 
forward on both sides of the house. 

Leopold J., King of the Belgians, the son of Duke 
Ernest of Saxe-Ooburg Saalfield, was bom December 
.16, 1790; died December 9, 1865. His early life was 
spent during the wars and disturbances caused by the 
Ambition of Napoleon I., and he entered London in the 
train of the allied sovereigns in 1814. He fortunately 
attracted the notice of the Princess Charlotte of 
England, whom he espoused May 2, 1816 ; but that 
amiable Princess dying in 1817,his splendid prospects 
were suddenly blighted. In 1830 he was offered and 
declined the crown of Greece; in 1831, he was elected 
Ellng of the Belgians, and under his fostering care 
the new kingdom attained an extraordinary degiee of 
prosperity. But he was not alone great as King of 
the Belgians, his calm, judicial intellect, long expe- 
rience of mankind, and habit of close and astute 
reasoning, well qualified him to perform the office of 
umpire of international disputes, for which he was 
generally chosen, and earned for him the honourable 
title of The Pacific arbiter of Em’ope.*^ 

M. 

Como de MediciSy a Plorentine merchant, bom 
1390 ; died 1464. He expended vast sums in ad- 
vancing learning, and was styled the father of his 
country, the reviver of the arts ; he collected m 
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excellent library. From this great man a race de- 
scended, distinguished for genius, taste, ambition 
and love of the fine arts ; while some of them were 
equally noted for profligacy, and want of principle. 
The females of this illustrious house have been justly 
celebrated for their mental and personal charms, their 
strength of mind, and noble alliances. 

Lorenzo de Medicis^ called the Magnificent, grand- 
son of Cosmo, born 1448 ; died 1492. He was the 
father of Leo X., and the generous patron of litera- 
ture, being himself a good writer of Italian poetry. 

Magellan^ or Magalhaen^ a Portuguese navigator, 
who entered the service of the emperor Charles V., 
and in 1519 discovered the straits between Patagonia 
and Terra del Fuego, and in 1521 was HUcd in one 
of the islands in the South Sea. 

Machiavel^ an Italian, bom 1469; died 1527. 
Famed as a politician ; he wrote the Prince, a trea- 
tise which exposes the arts of tyrannical governors* 
Machiavers intentions as to this work have never 
been fuUy known : some suppose he meant to hold it 
up as a beacon to wicked rulers; others, that a crooked 
policy subdued every better principle, and they main- 
tain that the maxims contained in this celebrated 
production were the result of Lis own convictions. 

Mazzuoliy an Italian painter, bom 1503 ; died 1540. 
His figures were famed for their elegance and grace, 
and he is generally supposed to be the inventor of 
the art of etching with aqua-fortis. 

Marot^ a French poet, bom 1495, died 1544. He 
lived in the reign of Francis I., who encouraged 
learning as much as he loved it. Marof s works were 
at that time highly esteemed. 
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Melanchthony a German reformer, born 1497; died 
1560* lie was the intimate friend of Martin Luther, 
whose fiery temper was softened by the moderation 
of Melanchthon in controversy: his fame for learning 
was so extensive, that Henry VIII. and Francis 1. 
each pressed him to attend their courts, but he re- 
fused the splendid offers. His theological works are 
numerous. 

Montmorency constable of France, bom 1495 ; died 
1567. This celebrated general was taken prisoner 
with Francis I, at the unfortunate battle of Pavia: 
he was killed at the battle of Saint Denis, in the 
civil war against the Huguenots. 

Marianay a Spanish historian, bom 1537; died 
1624. A Jesuit, and celebrated only for his History 
of Spain; his political works have been much con- 
demned. 

Gejieral Charles Frangois Moiety bora at Dole in 
1754; shot in the plain of Grenelle 1812. He was 
a republican oflSicer who rose rapidly in the first revo- 
lutionary commotions; and continuing to avow his 
republican opinions, after the assumption of the 
imperial dignity by Napoleon, was left without em- 
ployment. In October 1812, he formed the daring 
plan of dethroning a prince then at the summit of his 
power and glory; but, after displaying the most des- 
perate courage and recklessness of life, he was cut off 
with the other conspirators on the 29th of October. 

MaXherbey a poet, bom at Caen in France, 1555 ; 
died 1628. He has the merit of having refined French 
poetry, laid down rules for the poetic art, and much 
improved his native language by rejecting barbarous 
terms. 
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Cardinal Mazarine^ an Italian, bom 1602; died 
1661. He was prime minister of France during the 
minority of Louis XIV. ; but the people being dissa- 
tisfied with the conduct of this able politician, and 
accusing him as the cause of the civil war with the fac- 
tion of Cond6, the cardinal was compelled to quit the 
kingdom; but on the king’s majority he again ven-* 
tured to appear, and gained such an ascendancy over 
the monarch, that he enjoyed almost unlimited power 
till his death. 

Moliere^ a Frenchman, bom 1622; died 1673. 
Memorable as an excellent comic author; he was 
patronised by Cardinal Richelieu, who himself aimed 
at the character of a wit : Moliere acquired also some 
celebrity as an actor. 

Mezerai^ a French historian, bom 1610; died 1683. 
He was bred a soldier, but quitted his profession, and 
subsisted by writing anti-ministerial papers ; he then 
wrote his History of France, and afterwards abridged 
the same work. 

Malpighi^ an Italian anatomist, bom 1628; died 
1 694. He was educated in the university of Bologna, 
and took his degrees there; was some time resident 
at Pisa, but spent the last three years of his life at 
Rome, under the protection of Pope Innocent XU. 
he wrote on anatomical and medical subjects. 

Carlo Marattij a famous Italian painter, bom 1625 
died 1713. He excelled in painting madonnas and 
female figures, and was a good engraver. Clement 
XI. and Louis XTV. both distinguished him Arith 
marks of their favour. 

MasaiUony a Frenchman, and celebrated divine, 
bom 1663; died 1742. Louis XIV. made him bishop 
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of Clermont, in Auvergne, and delighted to hear his 
sermons, which, contrary to the usual style of court 
flattery, displayed the horrors of vice, while they 
allured to the bright paths of virtue. 

Montpsquieui a celebrated French writer, bom 1689; 
died 1755. He \vas counsellor of the parliament at 
Bordeaux, w’rote the Persian Letters, an Essay on 
the Causes of the Grandeur and Declension of the 
Eouians,and the Spirit of Laws; D’Alembert honoured 
him with an elegant Eulogium, which justly displays 
the character of this great man, one of the chief lights 
of science- 

Maupevtixis^ a Frenchman, and eitiinent philosopher, 
born 1698 ; died 1759. He was one of those learned 
men sent in 1736 to determine the figure of the earth, 
and was afterwards chosen pi’csident of the Royal 
Academy at Berlin. His chief works are Elements 
of Geography, Elements of Astronomy, and the Shape 
of the Earth Determined. 

Mayor, a German astronomer, born 1723; died 
1762. He was self-taught, and solely by his own 
assiduity acquired a competent share of general know^- 
ledge. He was appointed professor of mathematics 
at Gottingen, published a Table of Refractions, a 
Theory of the Moon, and some excellent astronomical 
tables. 

Metastasio^ an excellent Italian poet, born 1698 ; 
died 1782. He was a priest, and poet laureate to 
Cliarles VL of Germany. Metastasio composed 
operas, oratorios^ and wTote some exquisitely beauti- 
ful sonnets. 

Michaelis^ a learned German, horn 1717; died 
1791. An excellent biblical critic, and his Inti’oduc- 
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Hon to the New Testament is generally known and 
admired; great talents, well directed, must ever secure 
the approbation and esteem of the discerning. 

Mozart^ a famous German musician, born 1756; 
died 1791. He was a good composer, and enjoyed 
the favour of the emperor J oseph IL Mozart settled 
at Vienna, where he died loaded with honours, but 
unencumbered with the gifts of fortune. 

N. 

Naniy a Venetian senator, born 1616 ; died 1678. 
He served his country most effectually when ambas- 
sador to Germany, and published the History of 
Venice. 

Nicholas^ Emperor of All the Riissias^ born 7th July, 
1796 ; died 2nd March, 1855. The aim of this mon- 
arch throughout his reign was the extension of his 
dominions and the consolidation of his power, and 
these objects he pursued, undaunted by difficulties or 
reverses. For the last sixteen years of his life he was 
involved in an unsuccessful war with Circassia ; but 
apparently longing for an opportunity to try the enor- 
mous resources of his empire with other nations, and 
to obtain Constantinople as a key to the commerce of 
the Mediterranean, he put forward his claims to the 
protectorate of the Greek Christians in Turkey. His 
demands being rejected by the Porte, and the negotia- 
tions which England and France carried on to avert 
hostilities not succeeding, war was declared against 
him in 1854 by the Allied Powers. While engaged 
in most energetic measures to raise and maintain 
his armies, he suddenly died in the 59th year of 
his age 
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o. 

Cardinal I/Ossat, a Frencli statesman in the reign 
of Henry IV. of Fi'ance, bom 1526; died 1624. A 
political writer, and of considerable abilities; his 
letters were published some years after his death. 

Odazzi, an Italian painter and engraver, bom 1663; 
died 1731. He was chiefly employed in the decora-r 
tion of churches and altars, and was famed for the 
brilliancy of hie tints. 

Oudenardcy an excellent painter, bom in Austrian 
Flanders, 1663; died 1743. He was the pupil of 
Carlo Maratti, and excelled also in engraving. He 
embellished most of the churches and great houses at 
Ghent with specimens of his art. 

R 

Peter tJie Hermit^ a Frenchman, who from a soldier 
became a pilgrim to the Holy Land, in the year 1093, 
and on his return gave such an interesting account to 
Pope Urban H. of the miseries sufiered by the Chris- 
tians in that part of Asia, that he obtained leave to 
preach the Crusades. This he did with such energy, 
that all ranks caught the enthusiastic folly; and 
Peter, at the head of an undisciplined multitude, pro- 
ceeded again to Palestine, where he left his followers 
to be commanded by more experienced generals, and 
returned to his native land. 

Petrarch, a highly celebrated Italian poet, bora 
1304; died 1374. He delighted in literary pursuits, 
and when we consider the disadvantages learning 
then laboured under, from the few books to be pro- 
cured, and these only manuscripts, we shall appreciate 
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PetrarcFs works accordingly. He excelled in rhe- 
toric, history, and moral philosophy, but his Sonnets 
to Laura are truly beautiful ; we are indebted to the 
elegant pen of Mrs. Dobson (an Englishwoman) for 
a life of Petrarch, which includes the most celebrated 
characters and events of the fourteenth century. 

Fedbody^ Gmrgey was bom at Danvers, Massachu- 
setts, in 1795, and began life as a grocer’s assistant. 
He came to London in 1837, and established liimself 
in business as a merchant and money-broker, and 
amassed great wealth He presented upwards of 
£500,000 to the city of London to furnish decent 
Louses for the labouring population, and gave large 
sums for educational purposes in America. He died 
November 4, 18G9, and was interred at his native 
town, the name of which was changed to Peabody 
town. 

Pulci^ an Italian poet, bom 1431; died 1487. 
Celebrated for a poem written on a tournament at 
Florence, in which Lorenzo de Medicis was victorious. 

Paracelsus, a chemist, bom in Switzerland, 1493 ; 
died 1541. He was an excellent metallist, and 
highly esteemed in his professional capacity. 

Pizarro, the famed discoverer and conqueror of 
Pern, bom in the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
in Spain; died 1541. His military conduct and 
courage were above all praise; but his cruelties 
make us shudder. 

Peruzzi, an Italian painter and architect, bom 
1481; died 1536. Alexander VI., Julius H., and 
Leo X., all encouraged his abilities ; he was eminent 
in painting architectural subjects. 
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Palladio^ an Italian arcHtect, bom 1518; died 1580. 
Ilifl fame has extended throughout Europe: he gave 
the models of many celebrated Italian palaces, and 
erected a theatre at Vicenza: he TOote a Treatise on 
Architecture, v**liich has been frequently repxhited and 
translated. 

Paul of Venice^ bom 1552; diedl6f?2. Known by 
the name of Father Paul; he was eminently skilled, 
in the civil and canon law, medicine, &c.: wrote the 
History of the Council of Trent, and some anatomical 
and political tracts. 

Pascal^ a Frenchman, bom 1G23; died 1G62. An 
excellent geometrician and mathematician: his abili- 
ties have astonished the learned world, and his Pro- 
vincial Letters, in favour of the jansenists, aj’e es- 
teemed models of eloquence and jxmifcy of style. 

Foussirip a Frenchman, and famous painter, bora 
1594; died 16G5. He excelled in landscapes and 
historical pieces: the Deluge, placed by the French 
king in the Luxembourg Galleiy, is one of his bet 6 
paintings. Louis XIH. settled a pension upon Poussin, 
but the malice of his enemies obliged him to quit 
France for Eome. Previous to his departure, he 
allegorically appealed to posterity, by painting in the 
feing^s cabinet a ceiling, which represented Time 
delivering Tmth from the oppression of Envy. 

Perraidty a celebrated French architect, bora 1613; 
died 1688. He^ deeigned the grand entrance into the 
Louvre; translated Vitruvius into French; wrote 
Medical Essays, and Memoirs of the Natural History 
of Animals. 

Petiioty bom at Geneva, 1607; died 1691. Me- 
morable as the mventor of painting in enamel. H 
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was a good chemisfe, and a man of general knowledge. 
CBarles L and 11. of England greatly esteemed him. 

Paffendorf^ a celebrated Gennan civilian, bom 1631 ; 
died 1694. He studied the law at Leipsic, and soon 
became eminent in his profession. Charles XI., of 
Sweden, placed him in the university of Lunden, and 
created him a baron: his great work is the Elements 
^f Universal Jurisprudence. 

Peter the Great^ emperor of Russia, bom 1672; 
died 1725. A monarch who proved one of the greatest 
benefactors to his country. He built Petersburgh, 
improved the marine, taught the Russians the art of 
shi^i-building, encouraged learning, promoted com- 
mei'ce, and extended the power and political influence 
of Muscovy. Voltaire has given us an entertainmg 
and instractive life of this hero. 

Le Pluche^ a Frenchman, born 1668; died 1761. He 
was a man of general literature, and author of some 
useful and valuable works, viz., Nature Displayed, or 
Spectacle de la Natoe, a Geographical Concord- 
ance, &c. 

P?^aZZf,an eminent French sculptor, bom 1714; died 
1785. His genius and taste were universally acknow- 
ledged; he finished some excellent works for the King 
of Pmssla, and a fine statue of Voltaire. i 

Perouse^ a celebrated navigator, bom in France^ 
1741; died, as is supposed, 1788. He served hi» 
country eiffectually during her war with England, by 
destroying the English settlements at Hudson’s Bay; 
and in 1785, he was appointed to command a small 
squadron fitted out for a voyage of discovery round 
the world. His ships were never seen after leaving 
Botany Bay, January, 1788, and he no doubt unfortu- 
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natety peristed: the voyage of Perotise lias since 
been published* 


Q. 

Quevedo^ an excellent Spanish writer, bom 1570*, 
died 1645. His reputation is high in his native 
country, and some of Ms works are translated into 
foreign languages. 

Du Quesnoy^ Francis and Jerome, brothers, Hem- 
mgs, and celebrated sculptors; died between 1644 
and 1654: their works are at Brussels and Ghent. 

Quirinij a Venetian cardinal, bom 1684; died 1755. 
An antiquary, historian, and miscellaneous writer: 
he made the tour of Europe, was intimately acquainted 
with the most celebrated Englishmen of his times, and 
was long resident in London. He possessed a very 
extensive and Mghly valuable library, which at his 
death he bequeathed to the Vatican (or pope’s library) 
at Eome. 

Qmdrio^ a learned Jesuit, bom in the Valteline, 
1695; died 1756. He wrote Dissertations upon the 
Valtehne, and a History of Italian Poetry, and other 
treatises. 


E. 

Riemij a Eoman citizen, bom at the commencement 
of the fourteenth century; died 1354. Without any 
claims to iUustrioua descent, he acquired such an 
ascendancy over the minds of his countrymen, that 
when the popes resided at Avignon, he raised him- 
self to sovereign power at Eome, by the title of 
Tribune; he did not, however, retain his authority 
long. The nobles conspired against him; ho was im-. 
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prisoned by Pope Clement, released by his successor, 
Innocent VI., and, aiming at the restoration of his 
former power, was at length assassinated. 

Regiomontanus^ a celebrated Prussian astronomer, 
bom 1436; died 1476. He was the introducer of 
almanacs, calculated the eclipses of the sun and moon, 
the motions of the planets, and invented some excellent 
^ mathematical instruments. 

Raphaely the prince of painters, bom in Italy, 1483; 
died 1520. The exquisite grace of his figures, and 
the excellence of his genius in designing, are the 
admiration of all connoisseurs in the art. Francis I., 
qf France, the popes Julius H. and Leo X., honoured 
him with invitations to reside in their capitals; for 
Francis he painted the Transfiguration: his Jonas is 
said to be a masterpiece. Leo. X., upon the death of 
this sublime artist, ordered his body to lie three days 
in state in the hall of the Vatican, under his picture 
of the Transfiguration; and, when his funeral rites 
were performed, this celebrated piece preceded his 
remains. 

Rahelaisy a Frenchman, bom 1483; died 1553. A 
satirist and priest. His humour and wit were his 
chief recommendations; but they were greatly defi- 
cient in that deKcacy without which genius may 
sparkle for the moment, but can never shine with 
pure undiminished lustre. 

Rizdoj an Italian musician, who, about the year 
1563, came in the suite of the Piedmontese ambassa- 
dor to Scotland, and became a distinguished fevourite 
of Mary Queen of Scots. He was barbarously mur- 
dered by the jealous Darnle/s orders in 1566. 

Rimusy a celebrated French professor, bom 1515, 
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died 1572. In philosopliy, rhetoric, and the mathe- 
matics, he had few equals. He incurred the hatred 
of the doctors of the Sorbonne for refuting some of 
Aristotle’s propositions ; but he steadily retained his 
own opinions, and, after a long persecution for his 
philosophical and religious sentiments, he was included 
in the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day. 

Henry Duke of Rohan^ a gallant French officer, bom • 
1579; died 1638. He was the friend of Henry the 
Great, and chief of the Huguenots in the reign of 
Louis XIH. He bravely fought for them in the 
chdl wars. His political tracts were at that time in 
high request. 

Cardinal RichelieUy prime minister of France in the 
reign of Louis XIH., bom 1585; died 1642. A 
man of great capacity and xmbounded ambition ; he 
WToto several theological works, and in the early paii: 
of his life obtained great celebrity as a preacher. 

Rahensj bom in Germany, 1577; died 1640. A 
most celebrated painter; to all the requisites for his 
art he joined extensive knowledge. He understood 
seven languages, and wrote in Latin on the rules of 
pain tin g, and the costumes of the ancients: he painted 
che Luxembourg Galleries, andtheBanqueting-house 
at 'Whitehall. Eubens imbibed the principles of his 
art from Titian, and Vandyck was the pupil of Eubens. 

Ricdoli^ an Italian astronomer, bom 1598; died 
1671. He settled at Bologna, and made many 
accurate observations there. 

Ruyter^ a gallant Dutch admiral, bom 1607 ; died 
1676. After many acts of bravery in the service of 
his coxmtry, he was mortally wounded in an engage- 
ment with a French fleetjn the^Mediterranean. 
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Frand$ Duke of Rocliefoucault^ a Frenchman, bom 
1613; died 1680. His reputation in the literary 
republic is established by his Maxims and Reflections, 
and Memoirs of the Regency of Anne of Austria. 

Rembrandt^ a Dutch painter, born 1606; died 1674, 
His works have the closest resemblance to nature, 
and his portraits and etchings bear a very high price. 

Racincy a French poet, born 1639; died 1699. His 
•-tragedies are universally admired, and have been 
translated into most of the modem languages. 

Ramazztniy an Italian physician, bora 1633, died 
1714. He was very eminent in his profession, and his 
medical works are numerous. 

• Rapiriy a Frenchman, and excellent writer of the 
English History, born 1661; died 1725. He was a 
refugee upon the revocation of the edict of Mantes, 
and came over to England, where he entered the 
army under William III., and distinguished himself at 
the battle of the Boyne: not meeting with the en- 
couragement he expected, he retired into Gennary, 
and there wrote his History of England, down to the 
Revolution: Tindall continued it to the accession of 
George III., and translated it into English. 

Ruyschy a celebrated Dutch anatomist, born 1638; 
died 1731. Professor of anatomy at Amsteroam 
Peter the Great visited him when in Holland, and 
purchased his collection of natural curiosities- Ruysch 
was a good botanist, and had a choice selection of 
plants. 

RolUny a French professor, eminent critic, and 
historian, born 1661; died 1741. The private and 
public character of this excellent man was truly 
meritorious; he wTote a Treatise upon the Belles 
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Lettres, the Ancient History of the Egyptians, Car- 
thaginians, and Babylonians, and a Eoman History, 
which Creyier brought down to the reign of Constan- 
tine the Great. 

Eiccoboni, an Italian, bom 1674; died 1753. He 
was famed as an author of dramatic poetry ; wrote 
some good comedies, and published Historical and 
Critical Eeflections upon the Theatres in Europe. 

Reaumur^ an excellent natural historian, bom in t 
France 1683; died 1757. He published a History of 
Insects, improved the thermometer, and is said*to have 
taught his countrymen the art of making tin and steel, 
which they were accustomed to import from other 
nations. 

Louis RaeinSi a Frenchman, youngest son of the 
Racine before mentioned, bora 1 692 ; died 1 763. He 
inherited his father’s genius, translated Milton, and 
wrote chiefly on sacred subjects. 

Rousseauy bora at Geneva, 1712; died 1778. A 
most singular character: he experienced many vicissi- 
tudes in life, chiefly owing to his want of steadiness. 
He was the son of a watchmaker, apprenticed to an 
engraver, then footman to a lady of fashion, afterwards 
a copier, composer, and teacher of music; at length 
the clouds of adversity for a time disappeared, his 
genius expanded, and he was known on the world’s 
great theatre by a thesis, in which he asserted that 
the arts and sciences had not contributed to purify 
morals: he then published his Eloisa and his Emilias. 

TheAhhS Raynal, a Frenchman, bom 1712; died 
1796. Educated as a Jesuit, he at first subscribed 
to the opinions of his order, but soon threw off these 
trammels, and thought for himself. He was highly 
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respected by the learned In all countries, as a man of 
science, true patriotism, and humanity. The Abba’s 
celebrated work is the History of the European Set- 
tlements in the East and West Indies; the publication 
of which obliged him to leave France till the storm 
against him had subsided. 

Eittenhousey an American, bom 1732; died 1796. 
An excellent astronomer, electrician, and philosopher. 
'He succeeded Dr. Franklin as president of the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society; he also filled several 
public offices in the United States. 


S. 

SaladiTiy an Egyptian sultan, and highly celebrated 
warrior, bom 1137; died 1192. He was engaged 
with the Christian powers in the Cmsades, and de- 
fended himself against tneir united forces, but was 
at length defeated by them, in his attempt to take 
Jerusalem, with considerable loss: he renewed his 
exertions, obtained a signal victory over the Crusa- 
ders, and his troops entered Jemsalem and Acre in 
triumph. 

Schwartz, a monk of the order of Saint Francis, 
bom in Germany at the close of the thirteenth centuiy, 
said to be the inventor of gunpowder, which he acci- 
dentally discovered while making some'* chemical 
experiments with sulphur and nitre. 

Servetus, a Spanish physician, bom 1509; diedl553. 
He neglected the study of medicine, and attached 
himself to that of divinity, writing some theological 
tracts against Calvin. Servetus was an Arlan, and 
the very man who had strenuously asserted his owm 
right to dissent from the Koman Catholic persuasion, 
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now openly accused Servetus of heresy; and, to the 
disgrace of Calvin, that reformer declaimed against 
him before the magistrates of Geneva (whither he had 
retired), and the unfortunate Servetus was con- 
demned, and crueUy burnt alive. 

Scaliger the Elder ^ an Italian, bom 1484; died 

1558. His early years were spent in the army; he 
afterwards studied physic and took his degrees, but 
was particulai'ly eminent for his prodigious learning, 
his Latin poems, and critical writings. He was perfect 
master of the ancient and modem languages, and 
acquired an extensive reputation in the sciences and 
polite literature. 

Robert Stepheiis^ a Frenchman, bom 1503; died 

1559. He was the most eminent printer of his time, 
the son of Henry Stephens, who had acquii-ed much 
celebrity in his art; he was honoured with the pa- 
tronage of Francis I., but offending the university at 
Paris by publishing a large Latin Bible, he was no 
longer safe there upon the death of his patron, and 
retired to Geneva, where he printed the works of 
Calvin and other learned men. Stephens had an in- 
timate knowledge of the dead languages, and was so 
extremely accurate in all his publications, that he 
hung up his proof-sheets, offering a reward to any one 
who should discover a fiiult in them. 

Strozzi^ the walking philosopher, bom in Italy 1504 ; 
died 1565. He travelled through the greatest part 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, on foot, pursuing his 
studies on the road. He taught Greek and philosophy 
at Pisa, Florence, and Bologna. 

Pope SiiztiLs V. (or Felix Peretti), an Italian, bom 
1521; died 1590* This extraordinary man was the 
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eon of a gardener. Felix discovered an early venB- 
ration for learning, and when about ten years old, 
Father Selleri came to the village where he resided, 
and enquired the road to the next town. Felix was 
then taking care of some hogs; the monk, struck 
with his appearance and solicitations, took him under 
his protection. He took the habit of the order, and 
^rose at length to be inquisitor-general at Venice; 
from thence the gradation to a cardinars hat was 
easy. On the death of Gregory XHI. the conclave 
chose him pope, supposing he could not long survive; 
but a sudden change appeared, Sktus displayed his 
real character, reformed abuses, ad m i ni stered justice 
most impartially, and was the generous patron of 
learning and the arts. 

H&nry Stephens^ son of Eobert, the celebrated 
printer, bom in France, 1528; died 1598- Equally 
eminent in his profession, and more deeply learned 
than his father, he published most elegant and correct 
transcripts of the Greek authors: his brother and son 
followed the same employment, and for more than 
three generations the labours of this family enlight- 
ened Europe. 

Faustu$ Socinusp an Italian, nephew of Lajlius 
Socinus, bom 1539; died 1604. Famous in polemics, 
and leader of the sect of Socioians in Pcdand: his 
uncle Lselius had renounced the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and propagated his own opinions with great 
earnestness ; Faustus Socinus adopted and improved 
upon this theory, and wrote several books in defence 
of socinianism, a faith which contains the leading prin- 
ciples of the' modem Unitarians. 

Joseph Scaliger^ an Italian, bom 1540; died 1609. 
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The colossus of literature-* a critic, historian, and 
ohronologist ; but his merit is shaded by excessive 
vanity: he resided some time at Leyden, where he died. 

The Duke de Sully ^ a celebrated French statesman, 

! bom 1560; died 1641. He was the confidential 
friend and prime minister of Henry the Great, his 
companion in adversity, the sharer and promoter of 
his master’s glory. Sully’s character was severely-r 
just ; he examined every department of government, 
reformed former abuses, and imder his auspices France, 
as a phoenix, rose from the desolation of a civil war 
to the heights of prosperity and happiness : his Me- 
moirs (a most interesting work) strongly depict the 
ability and the integrity of this great man, and con- 
tain a series of events from the latter part of the 
reign of Charles IX. to the assassination of his royal 
patron and lamented friend. 

Strada^ an Italian J esuit, and excellent rhetorician, 
bora 1572; died 1649. Author of the History of 
the War of the Low Countries, which, however, is far 
from being impartial 

Scarron^ a French comic poet, bom 1610: died 
1660. Famous for his humour and pleasantry of 
manners. The celebrated Madame de Maintenon was 
his wife, and upon his decease caught the affection g 
of Louis XIV., who privately married her. Scarron’s 
works are numerous ; he had a great soul in a little 
deformed body. 

Sanson^ a Frenchman, bom 1600 ; died 1667. Me- 
morable as an excellent geographer. He published 
an atlas In two volumes folio, was appointed geogra- 
pher royal to Louis XTV., and patronised by the 
cardinals Eichelieu and Mazarine. 
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Salvator Rosay an eminent Italian pamter, bom 
1615; died 1673. His landscapes are excellent and 
very scarce, and bis engravings and etchings equally 
valuable. The Conspiracy of Catiline, in the gallery 
of Florence, is his greatest historical work, 

JOiiTerent mmds 

IjQclme to different objects : one pursues 
Tbe vast alone, the wonderAil, the wild. 

Spinosuy a Dutchman, bom 1633; died 1677 The 
son of a Portuguese Jew. He embraced Christianity, 
and his own tribe attempted to assassinate him for 
it. He at last was noted in the world for his atheis- 
tical opinions and writings. 

Savary, a Frenchman, bom 1622; died 1690. In 
trade and commerce no man was better informed: 
be was the authpr of a Dictionary upon these subjects, 
which has been well received by the public, and 
translated, improved, and enlarged by Postlethwaite, 
an English commercial writer. 

Swammerdarriy a Dutch anatomist and natural phi- 
losopher, born 1637; died 1680. He studied physic 
and anatomy at Leyden. He had a fine collection 
of insects at Amsterdam, and was in the highest 
repute there. His works have been translated into 
English, but his History of Insects, and Treatise 
upon Animal Eespiration, deserve to be particularly 
mentioned. 

Stmoy an eminent Danish anatomist, bom 1638 ; 
died 1686. He travelled through Europe, was 
favoured with the protection of the grand duke of 
Tuscany, and made some useful anatomical dis- 
coveries. 
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The Duhe of Schomherg^ a German, but created an 
English peer, bom 1619 ; killed in 1690. This celebra- 
ted general at fibrat served the Prince of Orange, then 
entered the service of Louis XIV., and was appointed 
marshal of France; but on the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, Schomberg, being a Protestant, quitted 
the French dominions, and at the revolution attended 
William HI. to England. He was chosen commander- * 
in-chief of that king^s forces in Ireland, and at the 
battle of the Boyne was shot through the head, while 
crossing the river, by some refugees in his own army, 
who mistook his person. 

Sawnriy a Frenchman, and highly celebrated divine,* 
bom 1677 5 died 1730. He, early in life, entered a 
regiment in Flanders, and was educated at Geneva ; 
he afterwards became chaplain to the nobility at the 
Hague, and though Samdn declaimed against the 
vices of the great, yet his sermons were constantly 
heard with the most profound attention. Queen 
Caroline of England had a great esteem for this 
excellent man. He published several volumes of 
Sermons, and Moral, Historical, and Critical Dis- 
courses upon the Bible, which was his chief work. 

Stahl^ a German chemist, bom 1660; died 1734 
He was professor of medicine in the university of 
Halle, and was some time afterwards appointed chief 
physician and state counsellor to Frederic William II., 
king of Prussia. He published the Elements of Che- 
mistry, and other works. 

Le Sage, a Frenchman, dramatist, and novelist, 
horn 1667; died 1747. lie wrote comedies, the 
Bachelor of Salamanca, the Devil upon Two Sticks, 
and Gil Bias, 
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Count Scuxe, a German, and natural son of Augus- 
tus IL, king of Poland, born 1()96; died 1750. One 
of the greatest soldiers that the eighteenth century 
produced. He served under the Duke of Maidbo- 
rough and Prince Eugene, in the Netherlands; he 
then went to France, and was appointed general of 
her armies by Louis XV. : he took Prague, fought 
battle of Fontenoy, and gallantly distinguished 
himself in many other engagements. 

Swedmhorg^ a Swedish philosopher, bom 1688; 
. died 1772. ‘Meinorable as the founder of a sect of 
■ Christians, called the New Jemsalem Church, He 
copapUed a stiMnge system of theology, and either 
* pretended or believed that he was gifted with some 
peculiar revelations of the divine will. Ilis followers 
are now numerous, both in London and elsewhere. 

Sulzer^ a Swiss, bom 1720; (Bed 1779. He was a 
good mathematician and natural philosopher; pub- 
lished numerous works, of which the most interesting 
are, a Journey in the Alps, and the Universal Theory 
of the Fine Arts. 

Doctor Solanderj a native of Sweden, and eminent 
naturalist, bora 1736; died 1782. lie was the pupil 
of Linnasus, and on the accession of George iJfl. 
visited England; he thence accompanied Captain 
Cook in his voyage round the world, and enriched 
the account of that voyage by his Botanical and 
Philosophical J ouraal. 

Savary^ a famous French traveller, bora 1750; 
died 1788, He made a voyage to Egypt, 1776, and 
remained three years in that countiy; he visited the 
Archipelago Islands, examined the antiquities of the 
different places he surveyed, and published Letters 

s 
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Egypt, Letters on Greece, &o.; he also tnm&- 
lated the Koran of Mahomet. 

a Genevese naturalist, bom 1740; died 
1799. He studied botany, was professor of philosophy 
at Geneva, and to facilitate his progress in' botanical 
studies, and the knowledge of nature, he travelled in 
the Alps, and published an account of his various 
axcursions thither. 

T. 

Taffij an Italian, bom 1213; died 1294. This 
artist and Cimalue are said to have introduced the 
taste for mosaic work into Italy. Taffi learned the 
art himself from a Grecian who superintended the 
decorations of St. Mark’s church, at Venice. 

William Tell, the Swiss patriot, bora at Uri, 1300; 
died 1354. Gesler, the Austrian bailiff, ordered a 
pole to be set up, placed his hat on it, and directed 
that all who passed should salute it. Tell refused, 
upon which Gesler placed an apple on the head of 
Tell’s son, and ordered the father to shoot at it. He 
deft the apple in two, but an arrow at the same 
instant falling from his garment, the bailiff demanded 
how he intended to have used it; To have shot you 
to the heart had I killed my son.” Tell was seized, 
put into a boat, and, accompanied by Gesler, set out 
for a strong castle on Lake Lucem, where he was to 
be imprisoned. On the passage a stoma arose, Tell 
was released, and running the boat on the rocks, all 
leaped out in the waves; upon wliich, seeing the 
bailiff escape, he shot him as he swam towards the 
shore. Switzerland then revolted, and threw off the 
yoke of Austria. 

Tippoo Saibf sultan of IMysore* and son of Hyder 
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AH, born 1749^ succeeded bis father in 1782. He 
w-as a man of bold and deep views, but surrounded by 
flatterers: his kingdom occupied an area of 97,500 
square miles, and his revenue amounted to 14,000,000 
of dollars: he was a cruel Mohammedan fanatic, 
caused the Brahmins to be beaten unmercifully, ancl 
treated Christians with intolerable rigour. He was 
besieged in his splendid capital of Seringapatam by 
the English under Lord Cornwallis, and concluded 
a peace, which he soon after violated, and calling in 
the French to his alliance, he was again besieged by 
the East India Company’s forces, and fell in the 
• assault uj^on this city in 1799. His children were 
granted the fortress of Vellore, in the Carnatic, as a 
residence, with a liberal pension from the Company. 

General Torrijoe^ bom 1789; put to death in 1831. 
Living in the revolutionary period of Napoleon’s life, 
he imbibed the spirit of the times, and when Europe 
was pacified, still considered that his country, Spain, 
was enslaved: his schemes for its liberation being 
discovered, he was thrown into a dungeon at Murcia, 
where he languished for a year, but was liberated by 
the revolution of 1820. The Cortes promoted him to 
the rank of field-marshal, but the constitutional 
regime was extinguished by the arrival of 100,000 
troops from France. From this date, 1823, he lived 
in exile at Gibraltar until 1830, when the%ht of the 
French revolution shot its rays across the continent. 
Torrijos was inflamed by its brilliancy, and hearken- 
ing to the invitation of some Spanish officer^ whose 
object was treacherous, he landed with his little band 
of heroes, fifty -three in number, when they were 
instantly surrounded,^tried by court-martial, and shot 
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Tinsdnoy an Italian poet, born 1478; died 1550* 
Leo X. was the patron of this ingenious author, who 
is supposed to have introduced blank verse among 
the modems. 

Titian^ an Italian painter of high celebrity, bom 
1477; died 1576. He painted portraits, history, and 
landscapes, in a superior style: his colouring is un- 
eommonly brilliant: his best pieces are a Last Supper, 
b the kmg of Spam’s palace, and a Clirist crowned 
with Thome. 

Tintoretj an Italian pamter, the pupil of Titian, 
bom 1512; died 1594. lie imitated his master’s 
ttyle of colouring, but his paintings are slfetched m 
’the boldest manner, and he bestowed not much time 
m finishing his works. 

Tasso^ an Italian poet, bora 1544; died 1595 
This celebrated character experienced various changes 
of fortune. He was imprisoned for killmg his adver- 
sary m a duel at Naples, and had nearly fallen the 
victim of want and misery. Many other romantic 
adventures are related of him. Jemsalem Delivered, 
an epic poem, is his chief work, but his other poems 
are by no means unworthy of notice. 

J)e Thoiij a Frenchman, and excellent historian, 
bora 1553; died 1617. He served the state faith- 
fully as a magistrate, and published a History of the 
Alfairs of Europe from the Latter Part of the Reign 
of Francis I., to the Conclusion of the Reign of Henry 
the Great. 

Torricelli^ an Italian mathematician and philoso- 
phical writer, bom 1608; died 1647. He improved 
the microscope and telescope, and invented the baro- 
meter. 
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TenierB^ a famous Flemish painter, born 1582; died 
1649. The pupil of Eubens: he excelled in repre- 
senting rural fairs, merry-makings, cfec. 

Admiral VirTi Tromp^ a Dutchman, and most 
gallant officei, bom 1601 ; died 1653. He defeated 
the Spaniards in two engagements, and ruined their 
naval power. He engaged the English Blake, when 
both sides claimed the victory; but in a third battle 
with the English fleet was killed, and the Dutch de- 
feated. A noble monument was erected to him in 
one of the churches at Delft. 

Turning, marshal of France, bom 1611; died 1675. 
He was. a renowned general imder Louis XIV.: 
many pleasing anecdotes are related of his generous, 
liberal spirit, liis sacred regard for truth; but, on the 
other hand, in compliance with the orders he received, 
he desolated the most fimitfiil part of Germany, and 
carried fire and sword into the Palatinate. Turenne 
was killed by a cannon-ball, while making prepa- 
rations for a battle. 

Tyssensy an eminent Flemish painter, bora 1625; 
died 1692. His portraits and historical pieces are 
highly esteemed by judges of the art. 

Toumeforty a French botanist, bora 1656; died 
1708. At an early age he evinced the future bent ol 
his genius by making little collections of such plants 
and flowers as particularly attracted his eye. He 
studied botany and physic, and acquired a knowledge 
of anatomy at Montpelier. While prosecuting the 
study of nature, he travelled over the Pyrenees, and 
on his return arranged the various plants he had col- 
lected. Louis appointed him professor of botany to 
the royal garden, and by that monarch’^ command he 
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visited Greece and Asia, to make botanical and geo- 
graphical observations. He published Elements of 
Botany, and other works. 

Tozzetti, an Italian botanist, bom 1722; died 1780, 
He was keeper of the botanical garden at Florence, 
and was eminent in medicine and botany. He pub- 
lished several tracts upon his favourite studies. 

Tlssotj an eminent physician, bom in Switzerland, 
and who ched 1797. He was one of the most strenu* 
ous promoters of inoculation, and published his Advice 
to the People concerning their Health, a most inter- 
esting book, written in the true spirit of humanity. 

Charles Maurice Talleyrand Perigord, bom at Paris, 
1754; died 1838. Educated for the church, he dis- 
graced himself by profligacy in early life, and with 
more propriety became a politician. Although through 
influence he was made Bishop of Autun, having a 
greater taste for diplomacy, he became Napoleon’s 
chief counsellor, and on his deposition actually turned 
over to Louis XVIH. The revolution of 1830, which 
placed Louis Philippe on the throne, did not deprive 
tills artful man of his rank or power; for he imme- 
diately proceeded as liis ambassador to London. 
The Duke of Wellington has defended his political 
character, but none can defend his private life. 

V. 

Valla^ an eminent Italian critic, bom 1406 ; died 
1457. He restored the Latin tongue to its original 
purity, and wrote several critical and miscellaneous 
Latin works. 

Verrochio^ a learned and most ingenious Italian, 
bom 1432; died 1488* lie was a good mathema- 
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ftician, had a taate for music, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, and discovered the art of moulding 
figures in plaster of Paris (or gy]>sum). 

Venetiano^ an Italian painter, lived about this time, 
and introduced painting in oil colours into Italy, a 
secret which was communicated to him by John Van 
Byk, a Flemish painter; but Venetiano was treacher- 
Dusly assassinated by another painter, to whom he 
"had shown the method of mixing the colours. 

Leonardo da Vinci^ an excellent Italian painter, 
bom 1445; died 1520. He was the pupil of Ver- 
rochio, but infinitely surpassed his master; he con* 
structed the aqueduct at Milan, which conveys the 
riVer Adda to the city "walls, and practised his ai*t 
with the most distinguished reputation at Florence, 
protected by the house of Medici; w^hen more than 
seventyyears old, he was prevailed upon by Francis L, 
of France, to visit his dominions. lie died in the amis 
of that monarch at Fontainebleau. 

Vida^ an Italian, and modern Latin poet, born 
1470; died 156G. His talents, wit, and learning 
procured him the fidendship of Pope Leo X., and 
Clement YII. gave him the bishopric of Alba. 

VignoUj an Italian architect, bora 1507; died 
1573. He wrote a Treatise on the Five Orders of 
Architecture, and erected many of the Italian struo- 
mres. 

Veneroniy a Frenchman, flourished in the seven** 
teenth century. He studied Italian, taught it with 
the greatest precision, and published a Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Italian Language, which have ob- 
tained the highest reputation among the learned. 

Lopez de Vega^ a famous Spanish dramatist, bom 
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1562; died 1635. He was secretary to tlie Duke of 
Alva at Madrid, and Pope Urban VII. made him a 
knight of Malta, and conferred a post in his treasury 
upon him; he had the most brilliant genius and lively 
imagination, could compose a comedy in a day, and 
left behmd him seventy volumes of dramatic and mis- 
cellaneous poetry. 

Vandyck^ a celebrated Flemish painter, bom 15^9; 
died 1641. He was the pupil of Rubens, and copied 
Titian’s manner of colouring so closely that he nearly 
equalled it. Vandyck chiefly excelled in portraits, 
and resided some time in England, honoured by the 
patronage and liberality of Charles I ^ vvho was a great 
encourager of the fine arts. 

Voiture^ an eminent French writer, bom 1598; died 
1643 His poetry and miscellaneous works have been 
much admired, and he introduced that reformation of 
the French language which Vaugelas, his contempo- 
rary, further promoted. 

a German, bom 1577 ; died 1649. He was 
professor of history at Amsterdam ; of eloquence and 
chronology at Leyden. His historical works are 
highly prized as correct references. 

Vaugehsy a Frenchman, bom 1585; died 1650. 
He wrote critical remarks upon his native tongue, 
and greatly contributed to regulate and purify the 
French language ; he also translated the Life and 
Actions of Alexander the Great, firom the Latin of 
Quintus Cxirtius. 

Viviani^ an Italian, bom 1621; died 1703. First 
mathematician to the grand duke of Tuscany, and 
an excellent geometrician. 

Vailloint^ an antiquary and medalist, bom 1632; 
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died 1706. He travelled througli Greece, Italy, and 
Egypt, to collect medals for the cabinet of Louis 
XIV. 

Vaiiban, a celebrated French en^neer, born 1633, 
died 1707. He was made a marshal of France, and 
commissary-general on the French fortifications. He 
wrote a Treatise on Fortification, and by his direo- 
tidhs Lisle and Bergen-op-zoom were put in a com- 
plete state of defence ; they were then thought the 
best fortified places in Europe. 

I’andaZe, a learned Dutchman, bom 1638; died 1708. 
He practised physic with the greatest success at 
Haarlem ; and wrote a Treatise on the Ori^ and 
Progress of Idolatry, with other works. 

Verelst, a native of Flanders, and eminent painter; 
died 1710. • Ilis designs are chiefly confined to finiit 
and flowers, in which he excelled, and he settled in 
England in Anne’s reign. 

T/ie Duke de Vendome, great grandson of that 
Duke de Vendome who was natural son of Henry the 
Great of France; died 1712. He was a French 
general, and defeated by the Duke of Marlborough 
at Oudenarde, but regained the laurels he lost there 
by a splendid victory over the English in Spaia 
Valsalva, an Italian physician, bora 1666; died 
1723. He was an excellent anatomist, and professed 
that science at Bologna. He published some medical 
works, and a Treatise upon the Human Ear. 

Marshal VUlars, a peer of France, bom 1653 ; died 
1734. A distinguished French general under Louis 
XIV., and the opponent of the Duke of Marlborough, 
■who defeated him at the battle of Malplaquet. 

Vertot, a French historian bora 1655; died 1735. 
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He publislied several useful and well-wntten works; 
those most deserving notice are his Eevolutions of 
Portugal, of Sweden, and of Eome, and his History of 
the Order of Malta. 

Volhofj a comedian bom in Muscovy, 1729; died 
1763. The Eussian Garrick. lie was patronised by 
the empress Elizabeth, and performed with the great- 
est applause. The Eussian theatre, still in its infancy,^ 
was greatly improved by the laudable exertions of 
Volkof, who was at last ennobled, and had a consider- 
able estate bestowed upon him by Catherine II. 

Vanloo (ChrZo), bom in Italy, 1705; died 1765, 
A good historical painter, and excellent designer ; 
he settled at Paris, and was appointed first painter 
to the king of France. 

Voltaire^ a highly celebrated French writer, bom 
1694; died 1778. He was intimate with all the great 
men of his time, and honoured with the fnendship of 
the king of Prussia. His tragedies have been much 
admired, and his Henriade, which was printed in Eng- 
land, while he resided there. As a dramatist, wat, 
poet, satirist, and historian, his fame is great. The 
publication of his Philosophical Letters gave great 
oflfence in France, and obliged him a second time to 
leave the kingdom ; they contained the most bitter 
sarcasms against the Eoman Catholic faith ; indeed, 
Voltaire was hostile to the interests of religion in any 
shape, and infidelity claims him as her mightiest 
champion. His Age of Louis XIV History of Peter 
the Great, and Charles XU, of Sweden, are interest^ 
big productions. 
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W. 

Waldoy a French merchant, who flourished in the 
latter part of the twelfth century, and publicly re- 
nounced the Eomish superstitions. Many folio wea 
him; and, being driven by the French government 
from Lyons, they spread over the southern provinces 
of France. A crusade was raised against them, which, 
fV3 is generally the case, only increased their numbers. 
They assumed the name of Waldenses, in honour of 
their leader. 

Benjamin Westy bom at Springfield, near Philadel- 
phia^ in 1738; died in London in 1820. At the age 
of seven years he gave the first specimen of his talents 
for drawing, in a likeness of his infant sister sleeping, 
done with pen and ink. His young reputation soon 
spread, and raised up a friend and patron in Mr. Pen- 
nington, by whom he was carried to Philadelphia, 
and introduced to the acquaintance of Williams, the 
pupil of Eichardson. From the daw, both of his 
life and genius, he exhibited an ambition of attaining 
excellence in the highest department of his art, and 
painted historic subjects, until tempted to execute 
portraits by the liberality of his admirers. He visited 
the galleries of Italy and France, and reached Eng- 
land, for the first time, in 17 63, where his talents were 
immediately appreciated. Here he found that the 
highest rewards awaited honourable exertion, and 
that the highest honours were open to genius; and, 
upon the decease of Sir Joshua Eeynolds, he was 
chosen to the presidency of the Academy, which he 
filled with little interraption till his death. His 
greatest and best known works are Christ Eejected, 
and Death on the Pale Horse- 
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Wicquefort^ a Dutch statesman, bom 1598; died 
1682. He was secretary of foreign intelligence in 
Holland; and having made an improper use of some 
papers sent him to copy and translate, he was throAvn 
into prison, but he was allowed his books, and there 
wrote his Tieatise on Ambassadors. He escaped 
from prison, and then published his History of the 
United Provinces: but the states, fearing resentmeat 
might influence his pen, forbade its being printed till 
it had been inspected and revised by them. 

De Witty Cornelius and John, two eminent Dutch 
statesmen. John was bom 1625; they both died 
1672. John was grand pensionary of Holland, and 
executed the business of the state with the greatest 
apparent ease, by doing one thing at a time, and that 
one well. The states were informed falsely that 
Cornelius de Witt had intentions to assassinate the 
Prince of Orange; he was thei’efore committed to 
prison, notwithstanding his long and faithful services. 
The popular fury rose against him; and John having 
visited fiis brothei in prison, the mob, urged by the sur- 
geon who had accused Cornelius, surrounded the doors, 
and upon their appearance barbarously murdered them. 

Wetateiriy a divdne, bora in Switzerland, 1693; died 
1754. He was well acquainted with the learned 
languages, and printed the New Testament in Greek 
and Latin, with various readings and criticisms. 
Upon the death of Le Clerc, Wetstein succeeded him 
as professor of philosophy at Amsterdam. 

Winslowy a Danish anatomist, bom 1669 ; died 
1760. He settled at Paris under the patronage of 
Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, and published several 
excellent works on anatomy and medicine. 
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Winkelman^ a learned German abb^, bom 1718; 
died 1768. He was the son of a shoemaker, but bj 
his learning and great talents became the admiration 
of princes: from one gradation to another, he was 
appointed president of antiquities in the Vatican. The 
king of Prussia, and the empress queen of Germany, 
paid him the most distinguished attention; the latter 
{presented him with some yaluable gold medals, and 
on his return towards Eome, stopping at Trieste, a 
traveller obtained Winkelman’s permission to see 
them, but no sooner had them in view, than he endea- 
voured to strangle him, and stabbed him mortally 
with a knife: the ruffian was soon after apprehended, 
and broken upon the wheel. The abb4 published an 
Accoimt of Herculaneum, and a History of Art: his 
letters have been collected and printed at Amsterdam. 

George WashingtoTij an American, bom 1732; died 
1 799. One of the best men whom history records, 
and president of the American congress: to him 
America, in a great measure, owes her strength, her 
independence, her national importance. He headed 
her army in the contest with England, and by his 
prudence, sagacity, and military skill, turned the scale 
in her fiivour: to inflexible justice he joined the ^ 
purest benevolence, and like the modest violet, 

Wlddi must be tovght^ nor vpith obtrusive air 

Demands those honours nature bade it share: 

he retired from public busii^ess eaxlj, satisfied with 
having promoted the happiness of country, and 
totally uninfluenced by selfish or ambitious designs. 
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Cardinal Ximenes^ a Spaniard, bom 1437; died 
1517. A statesman, warrior, and patron of learning, 
He headed the Spanish troops in the war with the 
Moors, and entered Oran, in the state of Algiers, 
triumphantly: the nobles, being higlxly offended by 
the reductions he made in some sinecure places, are 
said to have poisoned him. He was a man of ability 
and integrity. 

Z. 

Cardinal Zabarella^ an Italian, bom 1339; died 
1417. He made himself perfectly acquainted with 
the canon law at Bologna, and taught it at Padua 
and Florence. Jolui XXI. gave him the cardinal’s 
hat, and employed him upon an embassy to the em- 
peror Sigismuiid: he wrote upon the decrees of the 
general councils, and some historical tracts. 

Zi9ca^ a Bohemian patriot, who headed the Huss- 
ites in Germany after John Huss had suffered at the 
stake, and made himself formidable to his opponents. 
He defended his country against the emperor Sigis- 
miind, though with the loss of his eyes. He died of 
the plague, 1424, just when he had brought Sigisrauud 
to the most advantageous terms. 

Zuinglius^ a Swiss, and celebrated reformer, bom 
1487 ; died 1531. He emancipated liis country fi'oin 
the papal yoke, and published many tracts upon the 
grounds of his dissent from the Eomish faith. W ar 
havuig been declared against Zurich by the five 
Popish Cantons of Switzerland, on the eighth of Oc- 
tober, 1531, Zuinglius was killed in the first battle 
that took place between the contending parties at 
Cappel, tlucclei 4 nies from Zurich^ 
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Zeloiti^ an Italian historical painter, bora 1532; 
died 1592. A pupil of Titian, and noted for his bold- 
ness in design, and brilliant colouring. 

Count Zinzendorfy the reputed leader of the 
German Moravians, bom in Germany, 1690; died 
1760. He established this sect in England, and some 
communities are stiU remaining there, particularly 
ihose of Pudsey, in Yorksliire, and Fairfield, near 
Manchester. 

Zimmerman^ a Swiss, bom 1728; died 1795. Pliy- 
sician to George III. at Hanover. He was well read 
in history, the belles lettres, and general literature: 
few men have shown a more original turn of thinking. 
Ills pleasing manners and amiable disposition attracted 
many friends; liis excellent understanding and libe- 
rality of mind secured them. Zimmerman was emi- 
nent in his profession; but his Treatise on Solitude 
would alone secure him from gliding down the watei’s 
of oblivion: there may be seen a lair copy of the 
authors souL He published several other works, 
among wliicli is a Treatise on Irritability 

Zolhlofer G- J., this eminent Swiss divine was 
born at St. Gale, Swtzerland, 1730 ; died at Leipsic, 
1788. He was a zealous and eloquent preacher, an(l 
wrote some volumes of sermons and a book of 
devotion, which have been translated into Engllsh| 
“^d were highly esteemed. 
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■With what an awful, world revolving power, 

"Were first the unwieldly planets launch’d along 
The illunitable void I thus to remain 
Amid the fioz of many thousand yean, 

That oft has swept the toihng race of men. 

And all their labour’d monuments, away. 

Tirm, nnremittmg, matchless in their course, 

To the kind-temper’d change of mght and day. 

And of the seasons ever stealmg round 
Minutely faithful Such th’ all perfect Sand 
That poised, impds, and rules the steady whole. 

Thomson. 


WSAT is meant by the Heavenly bodies? The 
sun, stars, planets, and comets. What is the Solar 
System? The motion of the primary and secondary 
planets and comets round the sun, which is stationary, 
and which they all appear to respect. What is the 
sun supposed to he ? An immense luminous body, 
which is the medium of communicating life and heat 
to our universe : the distance of the sun from the 
earth is so great that its light is said to be eight 
minutes in reaching us. How is it known that he 
revolves on an axis ? From certain spots observed 
in his photosphere. What is his photosphere ? The 
sun’s photosphere is the sphere or region of his light 
(from Photos Light) ; it surrounds the sun’s body at 
a considerable elevation above his surface, having 
a darker stratum of atmosphere below it. What is 
the nature of the sun’s atmosphere? It is supposed 
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to consist of gases similar in their chemical nature 
but differing in their proportions from that of the 
earth. How is it arranged ? In three different layers 
or strata : the first occupying the lowest position and 
extending from the surface of the sun upwards to 
the photosphere, this first layer is dark ; the second 
layer forms the photosphere which is the region of 
sun’s most intense or white light, and which is 
supposed to be caused by gases in a state of intense 
combustion or flame; and the third layer is called 
the chromosphere (sphere or region of coloured light, 
from cliromos colour) and extends above the photo- 
sphere, and is the region in which red and other 
tinted flames are seen during eclipses of the sun. 
Plow are the spots in the sun’s .photosphere occa- 
sioned t By temporary and local suspensions of the 
combustion of the photosphere, leaving blank spaces 
in the luminosity of that region through which the 
dark body of the sun is seen. Is the stin then a dark 
body enveloped in flame f Yes, and by the motion 
of the holes or dark spots in the photosphere it is 
found tliat he revolves on his axis once every 25 days. 
What are the fixed stars! They are supposed by 
astronomers to be suns, like our own ; each of them 
surrounded by a complete system of planets and 
comets: their distance from the earth be^ yfry. 
great is the reason they appear so sm?^. ^ ^ ' 

What is the difference between the plauel^ a^ad 
fixed stars T The planets are always moving in ellip- 
tic orbits, and have no light of their own, but receive 
it from our sun ; the stars, <m the cmitrary, appear 
constantly in the same position, and shine by their 
own light. How have astronomers divided the 
planets ? Into two Classes : the first comprehendjs 
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tlie primary planets, viz., Vulcan, Mercury, Venus, 
tlie Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, 
the Planetoids, or minor planets, of which there have 
been 106 discovered, revolving between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter: the most important are Vesta, 
Pallas, Ceres, and Juno. The second class includes 
the satellites which revolve round some of the 
primary planets, such as the moon, attendant upon 
our earth; the four moons or satellites that revolve 
round Jupiter ; the eight satellites of Saturn ; the 
eight that encircle Uranus ; and the one that attends 
on Neptune : Jupiter is the largest. In what order 
do the planets move round our sun? Vulcan moves 
in the first and least circle. Mercury in the next, and 
then Venus ; these are called inferior planets ; then 
follows the Earth, with its attendant the moon; 
next Mars ; then the newly- discovered planetoids ; 
afterwards Jupiter, with four moons ; Saturn is next, 
who has eight moons, and is suiTOunded also by 
three broad rings of light; then Uranus, which has 
also eight moons; and lastly, Neptime, with one 
moon ; these last are called superior planets, because 
they do not move within the earth’s orbit. The 
colour of Mercury is a sparkling red; of Venus, a 
yellowish white; of Mars, a fiery red; of Jupiter, 
splendid white ; of Saturn, dim red. 

What is remarkable of Jupiter? Addv'd to his 
four moons, he has faint light substances, called his 
belts, which, from the frequent changes observed in 
them, have been generally supposed to be only clouds. 
What is remarkable of Venus? When west of the 
sun she rises before him, and is called the morning 
star ; when east of the sun she rises after him, and 
shines when he has set, and is then called the evening 
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Star ; this appearance continues for 290 days alter- 
nately, What time do the planets take in moving 
round the sun? Mercury in 88 days, at the distance 
of 35 inilLons of miles; Venus in 224 days, at the 
distance of't/i millions of miles ; Mars in 687 days, 
at a mean distance of 139 millions of miles ; Jupiter 
in less than 12 years, at the distance of 475 millions 
of miles; Saturn is nearly 30 years in making his 
revolution, at a distance of 872 millions of miles; 
Uranus about 84 years, at a distance of 1753 miUidns 
of miles; Neptune about 164 years, at a distance of 
2746 millions of miles. The distance of the aster- 
oids, planetoids, or minor planets as they have been 
called, varies from about 210 to 300 millions of miles, 
, and their time of revolution from about 3 to 7 years. 

How may you easily know the fixed stars ? They 
are less bright, and always appear to be twinkling. 
What number of fixed stars is visible to the naked 
eye? About 3000 from one point of observation 
embracing a hemisphere of the heavens, or about 
6000 over the whole heavens ; there have been 
77 million fixed stars of the first thirteen magni- 
tudes discovered by the assistance of telescopes of 
the size of Sir W. Herschel’s, and there are un- 
doubtedly , many more if the star clusters since 
resolved were added. How are these fixed 
divided by astronomers I Into numeroxts 
tions, of clusters of stars, under theiliii^ 
figures of yarious personages celebrate an^quily, 
and. of fabulous animals and inanimate bc^es ; they 
are almost all placed in one or other of these, and 
the few stars which could not oonyeniently be brought 
into any of them are called tmformed. Hate all 
these stars names ? No ; /only some of the most 
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remarkable : and those which have not any name are 
distinguished upon the globe by the letters of the 
Greek alphabet, a standing for the largest star, ^ for 
the second, y for the third, and so on, according to 
their magnitude, and where the stars in a constella- 
tion are too numerous for this lettering they are 
marked by numbers referable to the catalogue of 
them laid down by the particular observer. , What 
is meant by the Galaxy, or hlilky-way? It is* a 
white track round the heavens, caused by an infinity 
of small stars, which may be seen separated from 
each other with a telescope. What are nebula? 
Combinations of stars so distant and so numerous 
that they cannot be separated from each other by 
the most powerful telescope, but appear like masses, 
of luminous matter or clouds floating in distant space. 
IIow are they known to be composed of stars? 
Because some of the nearer of them have been re- 
solved into clusters of discrete or separate stars, but 
the increased power of the telescope while it has had 
the effect of so resolving certain of the nebula has 
never failed to reveal new and still more distant 
nebula beyond its existing powers of resolution. 
Are all nebula of the same kind 1 No ; there are a 
variety of these star clusters which are classed under 
dififerent heads, such as disc or planetary nebuk, 
annular or ring nebula, spiral nebula, irregular 
nebula, and the great nebula. What are the dis- 
tinguishing appearances of these various nebula? 
A disc or planetary nebula is a cluster of stars 
arranged in a concentric form like the disc of the 
full moon. A ring or annular nebula is a cluster of 
stars arranged in the form of a circle such as the 
Galaxy is supposed to be to distant ^dew. A spiral 
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star ; this appearance continues for 290 days alter- 
nately, What time do the planets take in moving 
round the sun? Mercury in 88 days, at the distance 
of 35 inilLons of miles; Venus in 224 days, at the 
distance of't/i millions of miles ; Mars in 687 days, 
at a mean distance of 139 millions of miles ; Jupiter 
in less than 12 years, at the distance of 475 millions 
of miles; Saturn is nearly 30 years in making his 
revolution, at a distance of 872 millions of miles; 
Uranus about 84 years, at a distance of 1753 miUidns 
of miles; Neptune about 164 years, at a distance of 
2746 millions of miles. The distance of the aster- 
oids, planetoids, or minor planets as they have been 
called, varies from about 210 to 300 millions of miles, 

, and their time of revolution from about 3 to 7 years. 

How may you easily know the fixed stars ? They 
are less bright, and always appear to be twinkling. 
What number of fixed stars is visible to the naked 
eye? About 3000 from one point of observation 
embracing a hemisphere of the heavens, or about 
6000 over the whole heavens ; there have been 
77 niillion fixed stars of the first thirteen magni- 
tudes discovered by the assistance of telescopes of 
the size of Sir W. Herschel’s, and there are un- 
doubtedly, many more if the star clusters since 
resolved were added. How are these fixed 
divided by astronomers I Into numeroxts j 

tions, of clusters of stars, under thei'iW 
figures of yarious personages celebrate an^quily, 
and. of fabulous animals and inanimate bc^es ; they 
are almost all placed in one or other of these, and 
the few stars which could not conveniently be brought 
into any of them are called Have all 

these stars imm^^? No ;/only some of 
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of the great nebula, called the great nehula in the 
sword hilt of Orion. Are any of the orbits of the 
star systems known? Yes; ^ (Zeta) Herculis com- 
pletes its orbit in 36 years, ^ (Zeta) Oancri in 59 
years, (Mu) Ooronse Borealis in 66 years, « (Alpha) 
Gentauri in about 78 years, and others: 61 Cygni 
has a period of 452 years. Then the stars are not 
fixed ? No, but they niove so slowly and within sucji 
narrow limits to our distant view that for convenience 
the term fixed stars is still retained. Some stars are 
supposed to move so slowly, and in orbits which 
though small to our view aie really so large that ttey 
do not complete a revolution in them in less than 20 
thousand years. Are the distances of any of the 
stars known ? Yes, the nearest fisied star a (Alpha) 
Gentauri is 224 thousand times the distance of the 
sun from us, or 21,280,000,000,000 miles; Sirius is 

130.625.000. 000.000 miles; the Pole star (Polaris) 

292.410.000. 000.000 miles ; and GapeUa a bright 
star of the first magnitude, which may be seen 
nightly passing the zenith in the London winter, is 

425.980.000. 000.000 miles distant. A number of 
others have been also measured. Are there many 
double stars? Upwards of 600 have been catalogued 
by the assiduous astronomer W. Struve, and many 
others are supposed to exist which have not yet been 
caiefuhy noted. Is there any other peculiarity iof 
the star systems? Yes, most of the binary stars are 
coloured, and in many instances the one star differs 
in its colour from the other. Are the colours very 
varied? Yes, coloured stars may be observed of 
eyeiy variety of tint, such as scarlet, intense red 
orange red,: ruby red, pale rose, crimson, blood red 

yeflowish red, orange, pale yellow, emerald gre-n. 
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; pale green, bright blue, sapphire blue, plum-colour, 
purple, &c., &c. 

are Cornets ! Luminous and transparent 
bodies, whose motions are in diiderent directions, 
and the orbits the 7 describe very extensive ; they 
have long translucent tails of light turned from the 
sun. The great swiftness of their motion in the 
.neighbourhood of the sun, is the reason they appear 
to us for such a short time; and the great length of 
time they are in appearing again, is occasioned by 
the extent and eccentricity of their orbits or paths 
in the heavens. Are there many comets supposed 
to belong to our system ? A very great many : the 
great Kepler has asserted that they are scattered 
through the heavens as profusely as fish in the sea. , 
Arago has estimated that there are seventeen millions 
within the orbit of Neptune, and Lambert, in 1765, 
estimated on other data that there were jfive hundred 
millions within the orbit of Saturn Are the periods 
of their return known ? Only of a very few of them : 
of about 600 observed and recorded, the periods of 
revolution of about 40 only have been determined, 
and of these 8 have periods of from 3 to 13 years, 
and 6 periods of from 67 to 77 years. Have all the 
comets tails ? No, the tail is only an occasional 
accpifipaniment of any comet, and 
.-a tail ■ it, frequently changes' both , 

■ Then how are 'comets identified'?; 
or by their form or general aspect but only by the 
elliptical path or orbit in which they travel, and to / 
is not always to be relied on. How is that f 
are liable to many causes ef disturbance which are 
sometimes suflSciently powerful to throw them into 
totally new paths. Gan you give any Instance of 
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tliito 1 Tes ; Lexell’s lost comet, as It is called, wliiclii 
had a period of revolution in its orbit of five and a 
half years came, in 1779, in contact with the body of 
the planet Jupiter and was so thrown out of its orbit 
by that collision as to be incapable of all future 
identification. Did Jupiter suffer no injury by this 1 
lliere is no reason to believe he did : the same comet 
came in contact with his satellites about nine yeaba • 
before (in June, 1770) without in the slightest degree 
dcianging their motions though they are of about 
the same size as our own moon. What is the cause 
of eclipses? As every planet and satellite in the 
solar system derives its light from our sun, it follows 
that it will cast a shadow, to intercept the sun’s rays, 
wlien it comes directly opposite to it How is the 
sun said to be eclipsed ? It is to the inhabitants of 
our earth when its light is intercepted by the moon 
coming directly between the sun and the earth ; this 
can only happen at the time of new moon, because 
then the sun and moon have not the earth between 
them. How is an eclipse of the moon caused? The 
earth then comes between the moon and the sun, 
and casts its shadow upon the moon, which obstructs 
tlie light: this can only take place when the moon is 
at fulL How many kind of eclipses are there, and 
Sow are they distinguished ? Total, when the whole 
body is obscured ; partial, when some part only is 
concealed; and annular, when the edge cf the sunris 
seen all round the intervening moon, forming an 
annulus or ring of light. 



EXPLmTIOJT 


OF 

A FEW ASTRONOMICAL WORDS. 

* APOGEE, Spoken s:enerally of the moon, -which is said 
to be in her Apogee when at the greatest distance from the 
earth. 

Aphdion or A'phdium, That part of a planet’s orbit in 
which it is at the greatest distance firom the sun. See Peri^ 
kelion and Perigee. 

Apsis of an orbit is either its apogee or perigee, its aphelion 
or periheliom 

Apptclse. The approach of the moon to the fixed stars, 
Actimical Stars, Those which rise when the sun sets, and 
set when the sun rises. 

Astrolabe. An instrument formerly used to take the dis- 
tances of the sun and stars. 

AustroL Southern. 

' CeTUrifugol force. That which impels any body to fly off 
from the centre. 

Centripetal farce. That which has a tendency to the oentreii 
{ M Cusp. The horns of the moon. 

, Culminate, A star is said to culminate when it appears in 
^he meridian. 

CosmicaL Rising or setting with the sun. 

* CoTijuTKtioTi, There may be a conj^inction of the sun and a 
^i>lanet, or of the planets with each other. When any two or 
^:;ore planets are in the same part of the Zodiac, they are said 

^ be in conjunction with each other. A planet is in conjuno* 
tjon with the sun when it comes between the sun and the 
i^th ; this is termed an inferior conjunction : if the sun is 
b^jtween the planet and the earth, it is called a superior 
Jjjiiction. 


T 
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Cyde of the Sun. A revolution of twent^f-eight years, wLieh, 
being elapsed, the Sunday letters in the calendar return 
to their former places, and proceed in the same order as 
before. 

Oyde of the Moon, A period of nineteen years. Upon its 
completion, the new and full moons return on the same day 
of the mouth, though not at the same hour. 

Dedination, The distance of a star from the equator, 
whether north or south. 

Did or Disc, The face of the sun or moon, as they appear 
to us upon the earth. 

Digit, One twelfth part of the sun or moon’s surface : in 
a total eclipse of these luminanes the whole disk is obscured ; 
in a partial eclipse only one or more parts, called digits. 

Em&rsmi, When the sun, moon, or stars begins to appear 
after an eclipse. ^ 

Mpact, The eleven days which the solar year contains 
more than the lunar one. 

Elongation, The greatest distance at which any inferior 
planet is seen from the sun. 

Qeocenirio Place, The appearance of a planet, as seen from 
the earth. 

Ediocmtrio Motion, The motion which a planet would 
appear to have if seen from the sun. 

Ealo, A circle which sometimes surroimds the moon, 

fforisson. The rational horizon is that circle which is ima- 
gined to encompass the earth, exactly in the middle. 

Sensible or Horizon, That circle of the sky which 

bounds our sight, by seeming to touch the ground. 

Horn, The extremity of the decreasing or increasing moon. 

H&mv-Cycle, Half of the sun or moon’s cycle. 

iMercalary day. That day which is added to the month of 
February every leap year. 

iTimerdon, When one of the planets comes within the 
jhadow of another, as in an eclipse. 

Limb of a Planet, The utmost border of the sun or moon’s 
disk. 

Mcmaro^ The Zodiac : this is a Hebrew term. 

Lmar Month. The space of twenty-nine days, twelve 
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hours, and forty-four minutes, in which time the moon com- 
pletes her daily rotation on her axis. 

Solar Month, The time in which the sun aewu to pass 
through one sign of the Zodiac, being thirty days, ten hours, 
and a half. 

Synodical Mcmtk, The interval of time jfrom one conjuno- 
fcion of the sun and moon to another. 

OccuUcLtion of & JPlanel, The time in which it is hidden 
from our view by an eclipse. 

. "The Modes are the points where the orbits of the primary 
planets cut the ecliptic, and where the orbits of the secondary 
cut those of th^ir primary. When the planet is passing north- 
ward, it is called the ascending node, when southward, the 
descending. 

Opposition, When the earth is between the sun and any 
of.the planets, that planet so situated is said to be in opposi- 
tion to the sun ; and planets are said to be in opposition to 
each other when in opposite parts of the Zodiac, or when the 
difference of their longitude is 180 degrees. 

OcciderUcd JPlanet, One that sets after the sun. 

OULcde, Flattened at the poles. 

Far, (Max, The difference between the true and apparent 
place of a planet. 

Ft iOLses of the Moon, Its different appearances according to 
the quarter it is in. 

Fenhdwn, That part of a planet’s orbit in which it is 
nearest the sun. 

Ferigee, That part of a planet’s orbit in which it is nearest 
the earth. 

Farhdium, A mock sun, caused by a reflection of the true 
sun in a cloud. 

Fenufrd>ra. A faint shadow which in an eclipse is observed 
between the full light and the perfect shadow. 

QitadrcUtire, The first and last quarters of the moon. 
Qtiortile of the Flanets, An aspect of the planets when they 
are ninely degrees (or three signs of the Zodiac) distant front 
each other. 

Itevolntion of a Flanet, . The time it takes to complete ife 
oourse round the sun. 
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Rotation of a planet on ite axis. Its turning round like a 
wheel, at the same time that it moves forward in its orbit. 

Sext^ of the Planets, The distance of sixty degrees (or two 
signs) between two planets. 

Semi-Sejctile, The distance of thirty degrees (or one sign). 

Sms^Q^adrate, The distance of forty-five degrees between 
che planets, 

TraneU of a Planet — is when, in t conjunction either of 
Mercury or Venus with the sun, the planet in conjunction 
crosses any considerable part of the sun's fiice, appearing on 
its surface like a dark round spot. 

Trine, An aspect of the planets, when one hundred and 
twenty degrees, or four signs of the Zodiac, asunder. 



JS'OfiTHBEN CONSTELLATIONS. 


COITffnSLLATIOIfS. EITGLISH KAlTSd. 

Uesa Major, orHsucR ...The Greater Bear. 

(Jrsa Mikor The Lesser Bear. 

DitAOO The Dragon. 

Cephetjs Cepheus. 

Canes Yenatici (Asterion akd ) Hounds. 

Caaba) ) 

Bootes Ploughman. 

Mons Mjenalus Mount Mseualus. 

Coma Berenices... Berenice’s Hair 

Cor CarSli Charles’s Heart. 

Corona Borealis The Northern Crown. 

Hercules, orENooNASi Hercules. 

Cerberus Tliree-Headed Dog. 

I.TRA, or Yultur Oadens The Lyre. 

Ctgnus The Swan, 

Yulpecuia. The Fox. 

Ansbr. The Goose. 

Lacbrta Stellio.... The Lizard. 

Cassiopeia Cwissiope. 

Camelopard ALUS The Camelopard. 

Serpens, or Ophiuch, The Serpent. 

-Scutum Sobieski Sobieski’a Shield. 

Aquila, or Yultur Yolaks The Eagle. 

AnTINOUS, or GrANTMijDES. jSi^HtinOUS, 

DblphInus The Dolphin. 

The Little Ilore®. 

Saoitta _...The Arrow. 

Androkeda Andromeda. 

Perseus. 

Pboasus The Fljing Horse. 

AorIoa The Charioteer. 

...The Lyiui 
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C05STEXJC.i.lX0]rS. ENGLISH NAMES. 

Iiso Mixob Tlie Lesser Lion. 

Tbungtjltjm The Triangle. 

Triangulum Minus The Little Triangle. 

Musca The Flj. 

CONSTELLATIONS IN THE ZODIAC. 


CONSTELLATIONS. ENOLISH NAMES. 


Aries 

• ••• ••• ••• 

.. ...The Ram. 

Taurus 



Gemini 



Cancer 



Leo 



Virgo 

• 


Libra 



Scorpio 



Sagittarius..... 



Capricornus 



The Goat. 

Aquarius 



Pisces 


The Fishes. 


Tbe six first are called the Northern signs, and the sue last the Soacner 


SOUTHERN CONSTELLATIONS. 


GONSTXLLATIONa 


ENGLISH NAMES. 


Cbstus 

Eridanus 

Phcenix 

Toucan 

Orion 

Monooeros 

Canis Minor .... 

Afus 

Hydra 

Sextans IJRANiiB 

Crater 

CORYUS 


.The Whale, 

.The Eiver Po. 

.Phoenix. 

.The Toucan. 

.Orion. 

.ITie Unicom. 

The Lesser Dog. 

,The Bird of Paradise, 
The Hyclra^ 

.The Sextant of Urania. 
.The Cup. 

The Raven. 
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JSKQLHQ NAUmS. 


Centaubus The Centaur, 

Lupus The Wolf, 

Aba - The Altar, 

Tbianguluu Austealb The Southern Triangle 

Pa VO ...The Peacock, 

Corona Australis — ...The Southern Crown, 

Gbus .......The Crane. 

, Plscis Austbalis The Southern Pish, 

Lbpus The Hare. 

CoLUMBA Noaohi Noah’s Dove. 

Robub Caroli Charles’s Oak, 

f The Cross, sometimes Cio- 


Argo Navis *,.The Ship Argo. 

Canis Major The Greater Dog. 

APIS' ......The Bee. 

^ IIiEUNDO The Swallow. 

Indus ....The Indian, 

Cameleon ..Cameleon. 

Piscis VoLANS The Plying Pish. 

XipHiAS The Sword Pish. 

Hydrus ...Southern Serpent. 

Opficina Sculptoris .....The Sculptor’s Shop. 

Telescopidm The Telescope. 

Horologium The Clock. 

Reticula Bhomboidalis The Ehomboidal Net, 

Equleus Pictoris The Painter’s EaseL 

Cercinus The Compasses. 

Mons Mensab.. The Table Mountain* 

Maohina Pneumatica The Air Pump. 

Octans Hadleianus Hadley’s Octant 

Quadra Euolidus Euclid’s Square. 

Pyxis Nautica The Mariner’s Compass. 

Cbla Praxiteles The Gravers. 

Brandenbbrgium SoEPTORiuM:...The Brandenburg Sceptre, 

Fornax Chehica The Chemical Fumaceh 

Micboscopium The Microscope, 



QUESTIONS 


OS 

COMMON SUBJECTS, 


WnAT is Mineralogy 1 A science wliicli teaclics the 
properties, composition, and relations of mineral bodies, 
and the art of discovering, distinguishing, and describing 
them. What are Minerals 1 Natural bodies or substances 
destitute of organization or life, found in or on the earth, 
•which are neither animal nor vegetable. Which are the 
principal hletals? Gold, silver, platina, quicksilver (or 
mercury), copper, iron, lead, and tin ; of these, phitma is 
the heaviest ; tm the lightest ; and iron the most useful. 
Whence have we Gold? It is found in almost every 
part of the world, but chiefly in Australia and California, 
wheie it has been obtained in great abundance since 1847 : 
it was aho discovered in British Columbia in 1861. 
Where is Silver found ^ Chiefly in the mines of Potosi, 
in South America , but there are some good mines in 
Norway and Sweden , it is combined with lead in most 
lead mines, in a greater or less degree. Whence have we 
Platina ? PLitina, or platinum, is found in South Amei ica 
and in the Ural Mountains in Iliissia : when pure, it 
ie‘*emhles silver, though not so bright ; its beauty, duc- 
tility, and indestructibility, make it little inferior in value 
to gold and silver ■ neither air nor water can act upon it. 
Where is Copj>er dug ? The best and pui cst comes fi om the 
Swedish mines ; that worked upon Parry’s mountain, in 
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the Isle of Anglesea, is said to be the largest yet discovered 
extensive copper mines are woiked in the south-west oJ 
Ireland, and in the county of Cornwall, and some extreme- 
ly productive mines are worked in Australia. There are 
three kinds of copper, the common, rose copper, and 
viigin copper. Copper, mixed with a large quantity oi 
tin, makes what we call bell-metal ; with a smaller pro- 
portion of tin, it makes bronze for statues, <kc . ; and, 
wlien mixed with zinc, pinchbeck. 

Whence have we Iron ? It is found in most European 
countries; the best iron mines in England are those of 
Colebrook-dale, m Shropshire ; and those in the forest of 
Dean, Gloucestershire. In South Staffordshire, in the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland, in South Wales, 
and also in Scotland, large quantities of iron are produced. 
Whence have we Lead 1 It abounds most in England: 
the best mines are in Cornwall, Devonshire, Derbyshire, 
Noithumberland, Durham, and in various parts of North 
Wales. Ireland is particularly rich in lead mines. What 
is Plumbago 1 Plumbago is a compound of carburet of 
iron and earthy matters. The coarser kinds were formerly 
used for diminishing the friction of heavy machinery, 
while the best is used in the manufacture of black lead 
pencils. It is to be remai'ked that although it is generally 
known as " black lead,” there is no lead in its compositinn. 

What is Pewter I A composition made of brass, lead, 
and tin, mixed in different quantities. What is Brass 1 
A compound metal, made of copper and calamine stone, 
which renders it yellow and hard. Which are the perfect 
metals f Gold and silver ; so called because they lose 
nothing from the heat of the fire. What is an imperfect 
metal 1 One which decreases by the heat of the fire, and 
ian be easily dissolved or corroded by acids. Which are 
the different kinds of Iron f Cast iron, forged or wrought 
ii'on, rolled non, and steel. How is iron produced! 
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Principally from tlie clay iron stone, which, is first roasted 
or cakiucd, cluiing which process it parts with any water 
or coally matter. The roasted ore is then introduced into 
a blast furnace, which is a conical or domed chimney, fifty 
or sixty feet in height, and about sixteen feet in diameter 
at the wiliest part. The ore and the materials required 
for its reduction are introduced at the top. The fuel 
wl'cn ignited attains an intense lioat, which is kept up 
by hot air forced into the fire (generally by the action of a 
fen, driven at a rapid late) through pipes called tuyh'es, or 
tweera; to assist in separating the clay from the iron, a fiux 
is used, generally of limestone. The intense heat causes the 
iron to fall down to the bottom of the furnace, and as fresh 
supplies ot fuel and ore are continually being added from 
the top, the molten iron accumulates till there is sufficient 
quantity to fill the moulds previously prepaied. The 
liquid iron is drawn o£F at intervals by various apertures, 
and fiows through channels prepared for its reception 
into numerous moulds. Wheu sufficient has been run 
out, the oiifice is again plugged up, and the process goes 
on. The iron in this state is called pig iron. Can iron 
be used in this state 1 ITo, it is too brittle, and must 
again be cast in smaller furnaces called cupolas, for pro- 
ducing fire-grates, ornamental rails, kitchen utensils, tfec. 
Is not cast iron nsed for other purposes than these 1 Yes, 
of late years it has been much used for bridges, heanis, and 
pillars for houses, and, in conjunction with wx'ougkb non, 
for many other purposes. How is the iron cast into these 
various forms 1 Moulds or models of the articles required 
Are imbedded in a mixture of fine sand and loam, which 
is carefully pressed down, so as to remain solid when 
the model is removed. The melted iron is then run into 
these moulds, and allowed to cool, when it is found to have 
acquired the shape of the model What is Torged or 
Wrought iron? Iron beaten with hammers until it ao- 
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qiiires a degree of ductility and tenacity not possessed by 
oust iron, wbicli is bard and brittle. How is iron pre- 
pared for forging ? By a process called blooming — tbus» 
pig iron or cast ii*on, and pieces of old ii’on, are thrown 
into a furnace, and kept for two hours in a melted state j 
it is frequently sbiircd, till it acquii*es consistency and 
forms a mass; while still hot it is taken out of the furnace^ 
•and beaten with immense hammers woiked by machinery, 
and thus formed into short thick bars, Y/hat is Rolled 
iron? The bars are passed through large rollers, vari- 
ously grooved, so as to form round, square, angle, or flat 
iron, as may be desired. Rails for railways are made by 
passing iron burs through very largo rollei*s, grooved to the 
pattern requiz*ed. When great toughness is required, as in 
the iron used for the axle trees of railway carriages, and in 
the construction of steam-engines, the process of rolling 
is frequently repeated, the kon being cut into short 
lengths after each rolling, bound together with iron wir^ 
again boated and again rolled. How is Steel made ? By 
lieating bars of iron with charcoal ashes and bone shavings^ 
by this method the iron becomes harder and closer-grained, 
and is also capable of bearing a very high polish. What 
is Quicksilver? An imperfect metal, resembling melted 
silver, found in Hungary, Italy, Spain, and South Americas 
it is the heaviest of all fluids, and of great use in manu- 
factures and medicine. What is White Lead? Common 
lead corroded by tlie steam of vinegar ; this is used by 
house-pamters to thicken and dry their jjaints ; it makes 
the smell of a new-pamted house extremely prejudicial, 
white lead being a slow poison. 

Whence comes the Loadstone ? It is found in iron minoi^ 
in Germany, Hungaiy, England, Arabia, Bengal, and 
Cliina. What are its properties ? It attracts iron, which, 
when rubbed with the loadstone, is capable of attracting 
any other piece of iron placed near it : everv ma^ruet or 
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loaflstone has two poles, one pointing south, the other 
north : and this circum^^tance has caused its great use in 
navigation. Where are Diamonds found? The best aie 
found in the mines of Goloouda, part of the Mogul’s empi re 
Whence have we the best Pearls ? From the pearl fi&heiy, 
at the entrance of the Persian Gulf; divers are employed, 
m IMarch, April, August, and September, to take the pearls 
from the inside of the oysters which adhere to the rocks } 
this is done by putting the oysters into pits, and covering 
them thickly with sand, when not being in their own 
element, they soon open and die ; the flesh then corrupts 
or dries, and, upon searching the pits, the pearls are found 
at the bottom. How are they disposed of ? When properly 
dried and cleaned, the sand is sifted, to collect all the 
pearls ; the smallest are sold as seed pearls, the largebt 
fcometimes adorn the diadems of sovereign princes. What 
is Mother-of-Pearl ? The inner shell of the peail oyster, 
which is separated from the outer parts hy aquafoitis or 
other means. It is used for knife-handles, card-cases, 
tpoons, buttons, &c. 

Whence have we the best Olives? From Italy, Portugnl, 
and the southern parts of France ; oil of olives is esteemed 
thabeat, and the sweetest of all oils. 

What is Common or Train Oil ? The fat or blubber of 
whales melted. Where is Rice principally gi’own ? In 
Egypt, China, and the East Indies ; the natives of these 
countries make it their chief food. Whence have we Tea ? 
Principally from Chin^j^iffllPIlitf Vell-knowm leaf of a tree 
growing in great abiindaiice there. Tea was introduced 
into England in the reign of Charles 11. It has been re- 
cently cultivated in some of the provinces of British India, 
and Assam tea is now a recognised article of irapoit. 
What is Coffee ? The berry of a tree, the leaves of which 
resemble the laurel ; it is cultivated in Arabia, Turkey, 
and the We»t Indies : the berries are roasted and ground 
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before using. Wbat is Cbocolatel A composition made 
from the cacao-tree, the fruit of which grows as a kernel, 
twenty or thirty of them being enclosed in a rind, which 
rebembles a cucumber in shape. These nuts are beaten 
into a paste with cinnamon and other aromatic spices, 
fud then made up into little cakes called chocolate. 
W'hence are Cocoa-Nuts procured 1 Large forests of the 
cocoa-nut tree grow in India, Ameiica, Africa, and most of 
the Oriental islands: its branches, resembling those of 
large palm-trees, form a covering for the Indian huts: 
sails and codage are made h’om it : the nut affords 
oil, a kind of milk, and a delicious fruit; and fioni 
th^ shell, spoons, cups, and bowls are made. How is 
the best Ink made ? With gall-nuts, copperas, and gum- 
arabic. Whence have we Indian ink] From China 
and other parts of the East Indies : it is made of fine 
lamp-black and animal glue; but the secret of mixing 
these ingredients properly is unknown to the Europeans. 
An ink little inferior to this may be made of ivory 
black and charcoal-black, ground down to the fineness 
required. 

What is Rhubarb! The root of a ti’ee growing in 
Turkey in Asia, and Arabia Felix; used for medicinal 
purposes. What is Ipecacuanha ! The root of a tree found 
only in Brazil, used also medicinally. What is Peruvian 
Bark! This valuable medicine is the hark of the quin- 
quina-tree, growing only in Peru ; it was discovered by 
the Jesuits, whence it is frequently called Jesuits’ bark. 
What is Manna ! A gum which flows firom the ash-tree, in 
the southern parts of Sicily; the most famous is that of 
Arabia, which is a kind of condensed honey that exudes 
fiom the leaves of tree.*}, ^ich may be gathered when it 
has become concreted. What are Cantharides ! Spanish 
flies, used for raising blisters. What is Camphor I A 
higldy odorous resin or gum obtained from two different 
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kinds of Asiatic trees. How is camphor procured I By 
making numorous incisions in the growing trees, into 
which incisions the camphor flows; the trees are then cut 
down, the resin extracted, and afterwards purified with 
quick lime. What is Opium ? A narcotic juice, extracted 
from the white poppy, thickened and made up into cakes; 
it is brought chiefly from Turkey, Egypt, and the Indies ; 
and is useful both in medicine and surgery. What is Castof 
Oil ? It is an oil extracted from the seed of a tree, called 
by. the Americans Palma-christi, growing in the West 
Indies ; it is very valuable in medicinal cases. 

What is Pullers’ earth 1 An unctuous kind of marl ; of 
great use in cleansing and preparing wool; it abounds 
chiefly in Bedfordshire, W^orcestershire, and Shropshire. 
What is Logwood 1 The wood of a native tree of Central 
Anieiica. It affords the most durable black and purple 
dyes, and is therefore of essential service to calico-pi inters 
and dyers. It is called Logwood from being imported in 
logs. Whence have we Ginger? Both from the East 
and West Indies; it is a root which reqniies no cultiva- 
tion, and its warm pungent qualities male it particuLiily 
valuable. What is Millet? The seed of an annual pl.*nt 
of the same name, which grows natuially iu the tropical 
parts of Asia, and is cultivated in Europe principally ws 
food for poultry, &c. Whence have we Popper? Ciacily 
from the isles *of Java, Sumatra, and the coast of Malabai ; 
it grows upon a shrub, and the difference between the 
black and the white pepper is caused by stripping off the 
outward bark of the black pepper, both kinds growing on 
the same shrub. 

What is Cayenne ? A very pungent pepper, prepared 
from the pods of several species of the Capsicum, which 
originally came from Cayenne, but is now brought from 
both the Indies. 

What are SponcesI Marine nroductiona. verv soft. 
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Uglit, and compressible. They are found adhering to the 
rocks partionlarlj in the Mediterranean Sea, about the 
islands in the Archipelago, and in the Eed Sea. Sponges 
were formerly supposed to belong to the vegetable king- 
dom, but are now cktssed among the Zoophytes; when 
analyzed they afford the same principles as animal sub- 
stances, Sponges are used both in the arts and surgicji] 
•operations. Where does the Tamarind-tree growl In 
both the Indies, in Arabia, and Egypt: tamarinds are 
used by the Asiatics as a sweetmeat; by the Europeans 
as a medicine. What is Parch ment ? The skins of sheep 
or goats : Yellum is made from the skins of young calves : 
the manufacture of these useful articles has been brought 
to great perfection by the French. Whence have we the 
best Gapers ? From the environs of Toulon and Lyons ; 
they grow upon a small shrub without any cultivation, 
and are generally found to flourish most hear ruined 
walls and edifices, or in the cavities of rocks. They are 
pickled, and then exported. 

What is Gum Arabic? A gum which flows from the 
acacia in Egypt and Arabia : there are other kinds of 
gum, but inferior to this in quality. What is Cinnabar ? 
A red mineral substance found in the Isle of Borneo, 
Whence have we the best Saffron ? From Essex ; this 
plant is used both in food and medicine. Where are Hops 
chiefly cultivated ? In Sussex, Blent, W orcestershire, amd 
Herefordshire ; they produce a flower which 
and ■.imparts; an agreeable' .bitter ■ flavoti'^ 
flourish most in rich soil, and grow to*a great height, 
twining around long poles. What is Malt? ' Mali Ja 
made of barjey steeped in water, and fermented; after- 
wards dried in a kiln. Pearl barley is merely barley freed 
from the shell or husk. What is Indigo ? The beautiful 
blue colour extracted from a plant which grows in the 
warm regions of Asia, Africa, and America ; its value 
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is well known hj calico-printers, d7ers, and painters. 
Wbat is Flaxi The inner bark of a plant, culti- 
vated only in rich gi'ound, with- slender stalks, small 
leaves, and blue blossoms : it is sown in April, and is 
valuable for its seed, called linseed (from which excellent 
oil is made), and for the fibres of its stalks, which are 
manufactured into linen. The flax grown in N’ew Zea- 
land is said to excel in strength and whiteness of fibre 
that cultivated in Europe. What is Hemp ? A useful 
plant, resembling the common nettle j it is sown in April, 
and, like flax, will flourish best in rich ground ; the out- 
ward covering or peeling of the stalk is the part made into 
cloth and cordage. What is Tow I The refuse of hemp after 
it has been dressed : this thick gross pait, when separated 
from the stem, is frequently spun into a kind of yam, of 
which packing-cloths are made j it is useful for stopping 
the effusion of blood, caulking ships, &c. Whence have 
we Cork? Erom the cork-tree, which is a species of 
large green oak growing in Italy, Spain, and Gascony ; 
it is the bark of this tree which we find so useful for 
bottle-stoppei-s, shoe-soles, &c. What is Indian Eubber ? 
A remarkable resin found in Asia and America, very 
pliable and elastic : this substance oozes like a liquid 
from the tree in which it is produced. How does it 
acquire consistence? As the liquid dries, it takes the 
appearance and solidity of leather. The savage nations 
catch it from the tree, and make it into bottles, goblets, 
&C. How are these bottles made ? By forming moulds 
of clay in the shape desired, and covering them with thin 
coats of this resin, one upon another. What is Gutta 
Percha? A glutinous elastic substance, obtained from 
the sap of a tree growing in Singapore, and other parts 
of the Asiatic archipelago. Wliat are its uses ? It is 
manufactured into boot-solos, engine-hands, pipes, bottles, 
speaking-trumpets, and a variety of other articles. What 
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is Cooliineal] An insect ’^bich lives upon tbe plant called 
Opuntia, growing in INew Spain; it sucks the crimson jxuce 
of the fruit : these insects have in their inside a beautiful 
red dust, which is used for dying scarlet, crimson, and 
pui pie : they are sent dried to Europe, in great quantities. 

What are Nutmegs? The fruit of the nutmeg-tree, a 
native of the Moluccas, but which has been transplanted 
to other congenial climates. What is Mace I The shell of 
the* nutmeg. What are Cloves? Small aromatic spices 
growing in the Molucca islands. East ladies. Where is 
Cinnamon cultivated? Chiefly in the isle of Ceylon; the 
fruit of the cinnamon-tree, when boiled down and squeezed 
hard, affords a greenish sort of wax, which, after being 
w hi* tened, is made into tapers. The bark of the tree affords 
the spice we use. 

What is Ivory ? The teeth of elephants ; that brought 
from the isle of Ceylon is the most valuable, as it never 
turns yellow. The shavings of ivory boiled to a jelly have 
the same restorative effect as those of hartshorn. What 
is Yermicelli ? A composition made of flour, cheese, eggs, 
sugar, and saffron ; used by the Italians chiefly in soups. 
AYhat is Mohair? A stuff, or camlet, made from the 
Lair of the Angora go it; there are two kinds of mohaii’, 
the one calendered, which has a glossy and watered look ; 
tlie other rough and plain. What is Cotton ? A species 
of vegetable wool, the produce of the cotton-shrub or 
tree, of which there are many varieties. It is found grow- 
ing natuiully in all the tropical regions of Asia, Africa, 
and America; when its fruit is ripe, the pod bursts, 
and seems to overflow with the white fleecy substance. 
It is than gathered, and the seeds are separated by an 
instrument called a cotton gin ; its use in manufacturing 
calicoes, cottons and mush ns, is well knownand appreciated. 
Whtmce is Sugar procured ? From the sugar-cane, which 
is a beautiful plant, cultivated chiefly in the West Indies j 
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it has long green leaves, and a bunch of silver-coloured 
flowers on the top j the juice contained in the pith of the 
cane is carefully squeezed out, and then boiled ; it after 
wards undergoes many processes before we see it in tlie 
state in which it is brought to table. What are the 
different uses of the Sugar-cane ? From the dregs of the 
sugar, called molasses, rum is distilled ; from the sciim- 
mings of the sugar, when boiling, an inferior kind of 
spirit is made ; the tops of the canes and the leaves serve 
as food for the cattle ; and the remaining parts, when the 
sugar has been squeezed out, for fire-wood. Sugar is 
produced in great abundance in France, from beet-root. 
In America, sugar in large quantities is obtained from a 
tree called the sugar-maple, which is tapped, and 'the 
syrup from which the sugar is made exudes ; many other 
substances also yield sugar. 

How are Gin and Brandy made? Gin is a spirit dis- 
tilled fiom grain, as rye, wheat, &c., and flavoured with 
juniper-berries ; and brandy is distilled from the refuse of 
wine ; an inferior spirit is obtained by distilling the fer- 
mented juice of apples, peaches, <kc., and coloured brown 
by caramel or burnt sugar. What is Spermaceti? A 
solid crystalline fat, extracted from the head of the 
blunt-headed cachelot or sperm whale, v^here it exists, 
accompanied by (sperm) oil, in a fluid state. The oil is 
separated by dripping, and the residue is crude speima- 
ceti, which is afterwards puiified and used in the manu- 
facture of candles, and for medicinal purposes. What is 
Glass ? A transparent biittle substance made from samI, 
salts, lead, flags or stones, and flints. Whence are the 
salts extracted ? Generally from the ashes of a marine 
plant called kali ; hut thistles, brambles, and other plants 
aie sometimes used, on account of the salts they contain. 
Which are the different kinds of glass? Crystal fli 
glass, used for coach glasses, plate- glass, looking-glasses^ 
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and otlier optical instruments ; crystal white glass, which 
includes toys, crown-glass, phials, and drinking- vessel s ; 
the other kinds of glass chiefly used are green and bottle 
glass : glass was first common in England in the reign of 
Henry II. 

How are Candles made! From fat, chiefly that of 
sheep and cows ; common candles are dipped In boiling 
tallow ; the other kinds are made in moulds ; the wicks 
lire always of spun cotton. How are mould candles made I 
In tin tubes ; the wick being fastened by a wire in the 
middle of the mould, the melted tallow is then poured 
into it ; when filled, it is placed in the air to harden, 
when the tube is removed. Wax candles have generally a 
fiaxen wick, which is covered with white or yellow wax ; 
they have a particular mould for those called tapers, which 
are often used at funerals. What is Glycerine ? It was 
formerly known as the sweet principle of oil,” and obtain- 
able only in small quantities; its value for medicinal and 
many other purposes is now so fully recognised that it is 
prepaied in Iq^rge quantities. It forms an essential part of 
all fatty substances, from which it is separated by the 
action of heat and water under pressure ; it is then dis- 
tilled five or six times over to ensure its purity. It is 
sweet to the t.iste, limpid in colour, and equally beneficial 
medicinally for inward or outward application. What 
is Sealing-wax 1 A composition made of gum-Iacca anJ 
resin; the red is coloured with vermilion; sealing-wax 
was supposed to be first prepared in Europe by the 
Portuguese, who learned the eastern method in their 
Bengal settlement. What is Paper 1 A substance made 
by Europeans of cotton and linen rajfs, ropes, and even 
straw and grasses ; by the Cliinese, of silk : the discoverer 
is unknown, but it was introduced into Europe towards 
tilie close of the tenth century. How is paper made? 
For hand-made paper the rags are fii’st sorted, and the 
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seams cut out, they are 'well cleaned and boiled, then 
ciiried to the mill, and put into an engine placed in 
a large ti’oiigh filled with -water ; tliis engine has a 
large revolving cylinder, having knives closely fixed on 
its outer surf<ice, -which speedily cut and reduce the 
rags to a pulp, which next undergoes the process of 
bleaching; moulds are then used the size of a sheet of 
paper, which aie dipped into this pulp, and shaken about 
till it becomes of the consistence the makers wish it fo 
be: sftveial of these sheets are laid one upon another, 
with a piece of felt placed between each, and, after being 
twice pressed, are hung up to dry. "What other process 
does it go through 1 When diy, the paper is taken off 
the lines, and rubbed smooth with the hand ; it is then 
sized. How is the size made 9 Of clean parchment and 
vellum shavings ; the size is strained thiough a fine cloth, 
which is strewed with powdered white vitriol and alum ; 
the paper is dipped in this, and, after being pressed a third 
time, It is separated sheet by sheet to dry. It is then 
glazed, afterwards sorted and folded into quires, and then 
packed in reams. How is paper made by machine ? The 
pulp is prepared in a similar way to that used for hand- 
made paper, and is kept in constant agitation in a chest, 
by a revolving wheel with two blades, to prevent it from 
settling. By a valve in the chest, the pulp is permitted to 
flow on to plates of copper finely grooved, called hnotters, 
which, retaining the coarser portions, allow the perfect 
pulp to flow through these grooves on to wires kept in 
perpetual motion, so that it is distributed evenly over the 
surface of the wires, and loses a portion of its moisture. It 
is then transferred to a band of felt, and passed betwe< n 
two or more rollers of the machine, when it assumes the 
form of paper, and is then sized by passing through a tub 
of size ; from thence it passes between other rollers heated 
by steam, which dry and glaze it, and the perfect paper is 
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delivered at the end of the macliine, either' as a continuous 
roll, or it may be cut to any size previously arranged for. 

What is the use of common Oil 1 Its use in. dressing 
wool, skins, and preparing soap, is well known : painting, 
and medicine also, are indebted to it ; and the inhabitants 
of the pole find it extremely serviceable in enlightening 
their gloomy regions six months in the year. What is 
Palm Oil] An unctuous substance, about the consistence 
of butter, of a yellowish-brown colour, and no parti- 
cular taste, obtained from the fruit of several species of 
palms which grow in Africa and Brazil What is the 
use of palm oil ? Formerly it was used largely in the 
manufacture of brown soaps, but as it can be easily 
bleached at a small cost, it is used for making caudles 
and white soaps ; it also enters largely into the composi- 
tion of grease for the wheels of railway and other can*iages. 
What is Soap ? A substance made, when hard, from the 
lees of ashes mixed with tallow; that called Castile or 
Spanish soap, is made from a mixture of olive oil with 
barilla ; the green soft soap is prepared from the lees of 
lime and potash, joined to a proper quantity of oiL 
The manufacture of soap was brought into England in the 
reign of Henry YIIL WTiat is Tartar? An acid salt, 
which sticks to the sides of large vessels or tuns filled 
with wine, and is produced by the fei mentation of the 
liquor. Tartar is puiified by boiling it in clear water, and 
then suffering the salt particles to fall to the bottom of 
the vessel. Cream of tartar is that part which, owing to the 
evaporation caused hy the heat of tartar when purifying; 
crystallizes upon the liquor. Emetic tartar is composed 
of the acid of the tartar, mixed with antimony. 

What is the Chinese Aloe ? A large tree, in shape like 
au olive, which is furnished with three singular barks; 
the outer one, called eagle- wood, is black and heavy; the 
second is brown, and very light ; it has also the properties 
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of a candle, and when burnt in the fire has an agreeable 
smell ; the third bark, at the heart of the tree, is used as 
a cordial in fainting fits, and for perfuming clothes and 
apartments. This wood is so preoioas among the Chinese, 
that jewels are fieqnently set in it. TVliat are the other 
uses of this tree 1 When incisions are made in its bark, 
a cooling liquor flows from it, which, when kept long 
enough, makes good vinegar ; the branches, when eaten, 
are said to have the flavour of candied citron ; the sKarp 
points which rise upon the branches are used by the In- 
dians for darts and nails ; its leaves serve as a covering 
for their houses, and when dried are shaped into dishes 
and plates ; ropes are made of the roots, and the fibres of 
the leaves are manufactured into thread. 

* 

Whence is Mahogany procured ? From the island of 
Jamaica, from St. Domingo, and the bay of Honduras ; 
it grows also in the southern parts of East Florida ; but 
the wood is not so beautifully grained. What is common 
Saltl Common salt, called chloride of sodium by chemists, 
is a compound of muriatic acid and soda, and is procured 
by evaporation from sea-water, or from the produce of 
brine springs. Book salt is dug from the mines in Sweden, 
Bussia, Poland, and Worcestershire and Cheshire in 
England ; in California there are plains of clear firm salt. 
What is common Glue ? The sinews and feet of animals 
boiled down to a strong jelly. AVhat is Isinglass? A 
transparent jelly made from the entrails of fishes. What 
is Granite? A hard gi'anular rock, found in the most 
elevated places. The Irish and Scotch granite possesses 
remarkable durability, but the English imbibes moisture 
easily, and soon goes to decay. What are Kei^mes ? Gall- 
nuts, taken from green oaks in the Pyrenees, used for 
dyeing scarlet. What is Brazil Wood? A red wood 
brought from Brazil, in South America, used by dyers. 

What is Sago ? Sago is produced from the pith of 
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tree wliicli grows in tlie Moluccas, and resembles the 
pxlm : when cloven asunder and cut down, the pith is 
taken out, and by a pestle reduced to a powder resembling 
meal ; this is made up into a paste, and then dried in a 
furnace and granulated, when it becomes fit for use. 

What is Potash ? The lixivial ashes of those vegetables 
which abound in saline particles ; of these kali is esteemed 
the best ; potash is of infinite use in the fulling of cloth, 
jind the manufacture of soap and glass. What is Pear lash] 
Potash refined by exposure to a red heat. 

What is Soda ? Pure soda is an oxide of sodium. It 
may be procured in an impure state by lixiviating (that 
is, making a lye of, by washing) the ashes of burned 
plants, but only from those which grow on the seashore. 
It* is, however, almost entirely obtained from the de^ 
composition of sea-salt ; this is first converted into what 
is known as Glauber’s Salt, and then by other processes 
into a dry white soda ash, or into crystallized soda. 
Soda is of great use in the arts, and in the manufacture of 
glass, soap, (fee , has to a' great extent superseded potash. 

What is Kali ? A marine plant used in making glass. 
From the name of this plant, those substances which fer- 
men4j with acids are called alkalies; the mixture of an 
alkali with unctuous substances makes soap ; with siliceous 
(or flinty) earths, glass. 

What is Gamboge 1 A gummy vegetable juice of the 
finest yellow colour, brought to Europe in a concrete 
state fi’om Cambodia, in the East Indies. 

How is Eird-lime made ] This glutinous substance is 
usually made by fermenting the inner bark of the holly* 
tree, and mixing the product with nut-oil or grease. It 
may also be obtained from the mistletoe, the young shoots 
of alder, and some other vegetables. 

What is Gum Guaiacumf A peculiar resinous sub- 
stance used medicinally, and obtained from a genus of 
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small crooked trees, found in low places near tlie sea in 
several of the West Indian islands, the wood of which is 
imported into England, where it is known as ligmim mtod. 

What is Putty ? A paste used by glaziers and house- 
painters, made of whiting, linseed oil, and white lead. 
What is Turpentine] A resin which flows, either by 
incision or spontaneously, fiom the larch, pine, and fir; 
turpentine is valuable in medicinal cases, and its oil, called 
spirits of turpentine, is used many different ways. 

What is Pounce] Gum sandarac reduced to a fine 
powder, and used to prevent the sinking of ink on paper 
after the erasure of writing. 

What is Emery ] A combination of iron and other 
substances, found in large masses, extremely hard and 
heavy. Emery is prepared by grinding in mills ; the pow- 
der thus procured is separated into three sorts, each kind 
differing in fineness; they are used by artificers to poii&h 
and burnish iron and steel, and for cutting and scalloping 
glass. 

What is Ambergris? Ambergris (or grey amber) is 
a perfume found in the intestines of the spermaceti whale, 
or floating on the sea ; it is an unctuous solid body of an 
ash colour : the Europeans value it only as a scent, the 
Asiatics and Africans use it in cookery. 

What are Resins ] They are thick juices 002dng from 
pines and firs: mastic is the resin of the lentibk-tn ^ 
chiefly procured fiom the isle of Chios. Storax is also a 
medicinal resin, which flows from incisions made in a nut* 
tree of the same name ; resins are distinguished from gums 
by being more sulphurous. 

Whence is Sulphur produced? It is dug out of 'the 
earth in many places, but cbiefiy in Italy, Sicily, and 
South America; it is generally of a yellow colour, hard, 
and brittle : sulphur vapours have the property of bleach- 
ing any substance* 
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WBab is meant by Flowers of Sulphur 1 A fine powder, 
into whicli sulphur is volatilized by exposure to excessive 
heat. 

"What are Spirits of Wine ? Brandy rectified (or dis- 
tilled) over again. 

What is j3Ether? JEtlier is made by distilling acids 
with rectified spirits of wdne. 

What is Chloroform? A heavy volatile liquid, ob- 
tained by distilling a mixture of chloride of lime, water, 
.and alcohol or spirit It was discovered in 1831, but its 
narcotic qualities were not known till 1847. It is chiefly 
used to produce insensibility to pain, especially in sur- 
gical operations. 

Wliat is Manganese ? A metal found in great abun- 
dance in most parts of Europe, particularly in Sweden 
and Germany ; its ore is used by glass manufacturers to 
remove the greenish hue seen in white glass. 

How is Gunpowder made ? It is composed of saltpetre 
sulphur, and charcoal The saltpetre makes its strength, 
the sulphur serves to inflame the whole, and the charcoal 
prevents its too sudden extinction. 

What is Copal ? A gum of the resinous kind, the juice 
of a tree growing in Hew Spain ; mixed with the spirit of 
turpentine, it makes a well-known transparent varnish. 

How is Starch made ? Starch most probably occurs in 
every plant, and is also found in many roots ; that made 
from wheat, rice, and the potatoe is, however, most com- 
mon. Wheat starch is obtained by allowing coarse 
wheaten flour to stand under water till it becomes ‘sour; 
tbe acid thus developed destroys all the other parts of the 
flour except the starch and bran, which subside, and atis 
separated by a sieve. Starch is obtained from rice, by 
exposing rice flour to the action of a weak solution of 
caustic soda, which acts on the flour as the acid does ia 
the previous process. Potato starch is obtained by rub- 
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bing sliced potatoes on a grater while a stream of water 
falls upon it The starch is washed through the grater 
into vessels prepared to receive it : when it settles, it is 
afterwards dried. 

Whence have we Musk I This perfume, used also 
medicinally, is produced from an animal about the size of 
a common goat, a native of Tonquin, China, Bantam, and 
also of Thibet ; the musk of Thibet is esteemed the leatt 
adulterated. 

What is Gas 1 An elastic aerial fluid, of which therg 
are different kinds, some being acid, as carbonic acid ; 
some alkaline, as ammonia^ &c. Of what is the gas we 
bum made 1 Principally from coal, but it is also made 
from oil. How is coal gas made 1 Coals are placed in dosed 
iron vessels called mtorts, and subjected to a red bent. 
Pipes convey the gas that is evolved in this process into 
a large chamber half full of liquid, and from thence 
through a series of other vessels kept cool, where it de- 
posits some of its impurities, such as tar, <kc. It is then 
made to pass through other tubes or vessels containing 
slaked lime mixed with water, which still fuither purify 
it. The gas is then collected in large metallic reservoiis 
called gasometers, and distributed through pipes under^ 
ground. What is Coke? The substance left in the 
retorts after the gas has all been collected is called coke. 
It is a hard shining substance, much lighter than coal, ol 
the same bulk, and is valued as a cheap fuel. Since the 
introduction of railways, large quantities of coke have 
been manufactured expressly for burning in the engines, 
irrespective of the manufacture of gas. Coke is also 
largely used by ironfounders to melt their iron. What is 
Charcoal? Coke is properly charcoal, being literally 
charred coal ; but the term is most generally taken to 
mean that made from wood. How is wood charcoal pro- 
duced ? By heating wood in uou retorts as long as any 
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wateiy particles, gases, or vapours remain oe expelled. 
Wliat remains in the refcorts is the wood narcoal of com- 
merce. 

What is Steam ? A vapour that aiises from water or 
any other fluid, on the application of sufficient heat to rais€ 
its temperature to the boiling point, or 212^. The steam 
has the same temperature as the water it proceeds from, 
but Jts expansion is so great, that it occupies a space six-^ 
t^en hundred and ninety-four times greater than it does 
when L’quid, — that is, one cubic inch of water produces 
sixteen hundred and ninety-four cubic inches of steam. 
What use has been made of the expansive power of steam ? 
It is used in almost every case where power is required, 
and. furnishes the motive power for mills, mines, and 
manufactories. It propels ships, railway engines, and 
canal boats. It works the printing-press, the steam ham- 
mer, and the flre-engine. It ploughs, it reaps, it makes 
hay, and cooks victuals. 

What is Coal I An important combustible fossil pro- 
duction of vegetable origin, found in many countries, 
lying in strata consisting of shales, sandstone, coal-beds, 
ii’onstone, limestone, &c., in indefinite alternation. How 
is coal proved to be of vegetable origin 1 It is frequent?y 
found of a fibrous or woody texture, and even the knots 
of wood are traceable in it. Its inflammability is a further 
proof, since scarcely any mineral is combustible. What 
is Peat ? A substance composed of the remains of many 
different plants. It is formed by the gradual decay of 
the lower parts of these plants, while the upper send forth 
new shoots, thus furnishing a perpetual supply of decom- 
posing matter. Feats are the peat-bog cut into pieces 
bke bricks, and di*ied for fuel They are called tuT^ in 
Ireland and some parts of England. 

What is Chalk ? A white fossil or earthy limestone, 
(carbonate of lime,) found in strata in England and other 
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parts of Europe, The upper strata contain flints in con- 
siderable quantity, the lower strata contain no flints. 

What is Electricity? The invisible subtile agent 
termed the electric fiuid, existing in a greater or lesser 
degree in the air we breathe, and pervading all animal 
bodies. It is collected or produced by the friction of 
certain substances, as amber, glass, sealing-wax, &c., and 
is so called from having been first observed in amber. 
The term electricity is also applied to the science which 
explains the laws of the electric fluid. 

What is the Electric Telegraph? An invention for 
conveying intelligence from one place to another, by 
means of the electric fluid. An apparatus an which is 
a combination of the letters of the alphabet, arranged on 
dials with moveable hands, is erected at each of the places 
that are in communication; these are connected by copper 
wires, so arranged that the current of electricity shall not 
be broken, and the operator moves the hands to each 
letter or symbol representing the message he intends to 
convey. The electric fluid passes along the wires with 
great rapidity, and moves the hands on the other dials, 
so that the message may be read off by the attendant at 
the station communicated with. These telegraphic wires 
when laid under the sea are termed submarine telegraphs. 

What is Petroleum ? A mineral oily substance, of a 
brown colour, found in several parts of the world, espe- 
cially in Persia, Burmah, North America, and the West 
Indies. Petroline, or Paraffine, is obtained from it. 

What is Naphtha? An inflammable liquid mineral 
substance of the bituminous kind, and perfectly colourless 
when pure. It is found in different parts of Persia, and 
Italy. It is much lighter and purer than petroleum. 

What is Kerosene ? A kind of mineral oil procured 
from, au unctuous shale by pressure. 

What is Gun Cotton I Cotton rend^jred explosive by 
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being steeped in a mixture of strong nitric acid and oil of 
vitriol in equal proportions. The cotton is kept constantly 
moved about with a glass stirrer, till it is thoroughly 
soaked with the acid. It is then washed in a stream of 
water till every trace of acid is gone, and afterwards dried 
(cautiously) at a steam heat, or in small quantities before 
a fire. What are the uses of Gun Cotton ? It is soluble 
in sulphuric ether, and the solution is a useful application 
to wounds. If spread over a cut, the lips of which are 
held together, the ether rapidly evaporates, leaving the 
gun cotton like a thin plaster, which is insoluble in 
water, holding the sides of the wound together. Gun 
Cotton may be used in the place of gunpowder in fire 
arms of any description ; about one-third the weight of 
the gunpowder that would be required is sufidcient, but 
should be rammed down with a wooden (not an iron) 
rammer. Gun Cotton, when dissolved in ether, forms 
collodion, so essential for photographers. 

What is Guano ^ The excrement of immense flocks of 
birds, deposited for ages on islands in the Pacific ocean, 
off the coast of Peru, and largely imported into England 
as a valuable manure of a stimulating quality. 

What is Terra Cotta 1 A name given to figures, vases, 
architectural decorations, <fec., modelled or cast in a paste 
composed of a pure clay and a fine-grained colourless sand, 
or calcined flints, with crushed pottery, slowly dried in 
the air, and then baked in a kiln to the hardness of stone. 
What is Stucco I It is a fine plaster, composed^ of pul- 
verized white marble mixed with mortar, and worked up 
with powdered marble. This composition in process of 
time becomes as hard as stone, and takes a fine polish. 
The name stucco is frequently applied to plaster of Paris. 
What is Plaster of Paris ? A preparation from a species 
of stone fii*st discovered in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
which is much valued for modelling purposes. 



AN ABSTEAOT 

ov 

THE HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY; 

Ju^pUeTf the supreme deity of the heathen world 
Jtmo^ wife to Jupiter, and queen of heaven. 

ApoUOf god of music, poetry, and the sciences. 

Mimrva OT FaUaa^ daughter of Jupiter, and goddess of 
wisdom. 

Zfercwry, the god of eloquence, and messenger of the gods^ 
JSoliiSy god of the winds, 

Baccku8^ god of wine. 

^Ma/rSy god of war. 

Did,na, goddess of hunting, chastity, and mariiage. 

^8cvlapiu8y god of physia 

Ven/uSy goddess of beauty, love, and marriage. 

Awroray goddess of tiie morning. 

C^tjupidy son of Venus, and god of love, 

Sakmiy god of time. 

AatrceOy goddess of justice. 

AuUmmiSy god of firaits. 

AUy goddess of revenge. 

JBaptxiy goddess of shame. 

Belldnay goddess of war, and sister to Mars. 

Boreasy god of the north wind. 

Agmoriay goddess of industry. 

Angerovuiy goddess of silence. 

GerUy goddess of agriculture. 
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Coittua, £j/<kl83a oJ lulls* 

Coj9itc8j god of laughter and mirth* 

Concordia^ goddess of peace. 

Cyhde^ wife of the god Saturn, and mother of the earth, 
Dkcordia^ the goddess of contention- 
Euryniom^ an infernal deity, who gnawed the dead to the 
bones, and was always grinding her teeth 
FumOy or Fainey the goddess of report. 

Fioray the goddess of flowers. 

Forwmy the goddess of happiness and misery; said to De 
blind. 

Ha/rpocrateSy the god of silence. 

Ildyey goddess of youth 
Histgriay goddess of histoiy. 

Eygddy goddess of health 
Hymen, god of marriage, 

J<mu8y god of the year; he was called double-fliced, and 
said to be endowed with the knowledge of the past and 
the future* 

Lares, household gods among the Romans; they were 
also called Penates. 

MnemosyTie, goddess of memoiy. 

Momua, god of raill(?ry* 

Mors, goddess of death 

Fox, the most ancient of all the deities, 

Pcm, the god of shepherds. 

Fitho, goddess of eloquence. 

PhOo, god of helL 

Proserpine, wife to Pluto, and queen of the infernal regions 
PlvMis, god of riches. 

Pomdna, goddess of fruits and autumn* 

Proteus, a sea-god, said to have the power of changing 
himself into any shape he pleased. 

PsycUhe, goddess of pleasure. 

Sylvdmis, god of the woods. 
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Termin'mi god of boundaries. 

Neptune, god of the sesu 
Thetis, goddess of the sea 
Vacima, goddess of idle persoiis, 

Vertumnus, god of the spiing. 

Vesta, goddess of fira 
Morphemy god of dreams. 

Somnus, god of sleep. 

^ Vulcan, god of subteiraneons fires, and husband of Venus, 
famed for Ids deformitj. 

Fates, three sisters, entrusted "with the li\"es of mortals ; 

their names were Glotho, Lachesis, and Atropos. 

Furies, three sisters, armed with snakes and lighted torches ; 
y their names were Alecto, Megjera, and Tisiphone. . 
Graces, three sisters, daughters of Jupiter, and attendants 
upon Yenus and the Muses j their names were Aglaia, 
Thalfa, and Euphrosyna 

Gordons, three hideous women, who had but one eye in 
the middle of their foreheads ; their names were Euryale, 
Medusa, and Sthenyo. 

Muses, -the nine daughters of Jupiter, and goddesses of 
memory; they presided over the sciences, and were 
called Calliope, Clio, ErSto, Euterpe, Melpomene, Poly- 
hymnia, Teipaichorei, Thalia, and Urania. Calliope 
was the muse of eloquence and heroic poetry. Clio, of 
history. ErSto, of amorous poetry, Euterpe, of music. 
Melpomene, of tragedy. Polyhymnia, of rhetoric. 
Terpsichore of dancing. Thalia, of comedy and lyno 
poetry ; and Urania, of astronomy, 

Sarpies, three monsters, with the faces of women, bodies of 
vultures, and hands armed with claws ; their names were 
Isie Aello, and Ocypete ; and Celosno was their queen. 
Mesperides, three sisters, who kept golden apples in a gar- 
den, guarded by a dragon ; Hercules slew the dragon, 
and carried off the apples. 
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AccOf an old woman, remarkable for talking to kerself at 
the glass, and refusing what she most wished for. 

Acheron, a river in helL 

Achilles, a Greciaii, who signalized himself at the siege 
of Troy ; and is said to have been dipped by his mother 
in the river Styx, which rendered him invulnerable in 
every part except his right heel, by which she held him. 

Actceon, a famous hunter, changed by Diana into a stag, 
for disturbing her while bathing. 

Adonis, a youth said to be extremely beautiful, and be- 
loved by Venus. 

JSacm, one of the judges of helL 

JSgis, the shield of Jupiter, and also of hlinerva : the 
former was covered with the skin of the goat Amalthea ; 
the latter bore on it the head of the Gorgon (Medusa), 
which Minerva had cut off and placed there, 

Anibarvcdia, sacrifices in honour of Cores. 

Ambrosia, the food of the gods. 

Acis, a Sicilian shepherd, extremely beautifuL 

Egeria, a beautiful nymph, worshipped by the Homans. 

Arachne,s. woman turned into a spider for contending 
with Minerva at spinning. 

Argus, a man said to have had a hundred eyes, changed 
by Juno into a peacock. 

Atalanta, a woman remarkable for her swift running. 

AUas, the son of Jupiter, said to have supported the 
heavens on his shoulders; afterwards turned into a 
mountain. 

Avemus, a lake on the borders of helh 

Bria/teus, a giant, said to have had fifty heads, and one 
hundred hands. 

Sfit>ducem, the rod which Mei’cury carried, and the em- 
blem of peace : it was borso by the Homan heralds 
when they went to proclaim peace. 

Casialides, a name given to the Muses. 

V 2 
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Centcmrs, creatures, half men, half horses, said to have 
inhabited Thessaly. 

Castor and FcUuon, two brothers, who had immortality 
conferred upon them alternately by Jupiter ; they make 
that constellation in the heavens called Gemini. 

C^heruSf a dog with three heads, that kept the gates of 
helL 

GTmrorby the ferryman of hell. 

Oha/Htes, a name for the Graces. 

Chwon, a centaur, who taught .^sculapius physic, Her^ 
cules astronomy, and was afterwards made the constel- 
lation Sagittarius. 

Gvrce^ a famous enchantress. 

Coc^vz^ a river in heU, flowing from the river Styx. 

Brwmaliaf feasts held in honour of Bacchus. 

Cyclops^ the workmen of Vulcan, who had only one eye 
in the middle of their forehead. 

Delos, the island where Apollo was bom, and had a cele- 
brated oracle. 

Dryades, nymphs of the woods. 

Daphae, a beautiful woman, changed into the laurel-tree 
as she fled from Apollo. 

Elysmm, the paradise of the heathens. 

ErebuSy a river in hell, famed for its blackness. 

Qtmymede, a beautiful boy, made cup-bearer to Jupiter, 

Qtffivi, guardian angels \ there were good and eviL 

Gordius, a king of Phrygia, who was frmed for fastening 
a knot of cords, on which the empire of Asnn. depended, 
m so intricate a manner that Alexander the Great, not 
being able to untie it, out it asunder. 

Qyges, a shepherd, who possessed a ring which rendei'ed 
him mvisible, when he turned the stone towards hia 
body. 

Ramadryades, n 3 rmphs said to have lived in oak-trees, 

Rermes, a name for Mercury. 
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Hecaiei Diana’s name in hell. 

Hdicon^ a famous mountain in Boeotk^ sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses. 

EermleSi the son of Jupiter, famed for his great strength 
and numerous exploits. 

Ilesperus^ or Vesper, the poetical name for the evening 
star. 

Hydra, a serpent with seven heads, killed by Hercules. 

Ida, a fe,mous mountain near Troy. 

'Isdon, a man who killed his own sister, and was fastened 
in hell to a wheel perpetually taming round. 

Iris, the messenger of Juno, changed by her into the rain- 
bow. 

Lamias, a name for the Gorgons. 

Lethe, a river m hell, whose waters had the power of 
causing forgetfulness. 

Lucifer, the poetical name for the morning star. 

Latona, a nymph loved by Jupiter ; she was the mother 
of Apollo and Diana. 

Medea, a famous sorceress. 

Midas, a king of Phrygia, who had the power given bm\ 
by Bacchus, of turning whatever he touched into gold. 

Minos, one of the judges of heU, famed for his justice : he 
was king of Crete, 

Nereides, sea-nymphs ; there were fifty of them. 

Naiades, nymphs of rivers and fountains. 

Niche, a woman said to have wept herself into a statue, 
for the loss of her fourteen children. 

Nectar, the beverage of the gods. 

Faciohis, a river said to have had golden sands. 

Olympm, a fe,mous mountain in Thessaly, the resort of 
the gods. 

Orphem, the son of Jupiter and Calliope; his musioal 
powers were so great, th&t he is said to have charmed 
rocks, trees, and stones, hy the sound of his lyra 
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Fcrnddra^ a woman made by Vulcan, endowed witli ^fts 
by all the gods and goddesses ; she had a box given her 
containing all kinds of evils, with hope at the bottom. 

Fegams, a winged horse, belonging to Apollo and the 

PJiaetGiiy tne son of Apollo, who asked the guidance of 
his father’s chariot as a proof of his divine descent, 
but managed it so ill that he set the world on fire. , 

Pldegethon^ a boiling river in hell. 

Fromiethms^ a man who, assisted by Minerva, stole fire . 
from heaven, with which he is said to have animated a 
figure formed of clay : Jupiter, as a punishment for his 
audacity, condemned him to be chained to Mount Cau- 
casus, with a vulture perpetually gnawing his liver. * 

PigmieSy a fabulous people of Libya, only a span high. 

Pythouy a serjjent which Apollo killed ; and, in memory 
of it, instituted the Pytliian games. 

Pyrmius and TImbe, two fond lovers, who killed them- 
selves with the same sword ; and turned the betries of 
the mulberry-tree, tmder which they died, from white 
to brown. 

Pindus, a mountain in Thessaly, sacred to the Muses. 

Philemon and BauciSy a poor old man and woman, who 
entertained Jupiter and Mercury in their travels through 
Phrygia. 

Folyph^uSy the son of Neptune, a cruel monster whom 
Ulysses destroyed. 

R(idam<mihus, one of the judges of helL 

SatuTTialiay feasts sacred to Saturn. 

^SatyrSy priests of Bacchus, half men, half goats. 

StenioTy a Grecian, whose voice was as strong and loud as 
that of fifty men together. 

Syrensy sea monsters, who charmed people with the sweet- 
ness of their musi<^ and then devoured them. 

Sisyphus a man doomed to roll a large stone up a mowor 
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tain in hell, wMch continnally rolled back, as a punish- 
ment for his perfidy and numerous robberies. 

StyXf a river in hell, by which the gods swore j and their 
oaths were then always kept sacred. 

Tempe, a beautiful vale in Thessaly, the resort of the 
gods. 

Tarta/ruSy the abode of the wicked in hell. 

, TYitonj Neptune’s son, and his trumpeter. 

TrophdniuSf the son of Apollo, who gave oracles in a 
gloomy cave, 

Tantalus, the son of J upiter. who, serving up the limbs 
of his son Pelops in a dish, to tiy the divinity of the 
gods, was plunged up to the chin in a lake in hell, and 
• doomed to perpetual thirst, as a punishment for his 
barbarity. 

Ztphyrus, the poetical name for the west wind. 
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SCRIPTURE HISTORY, 

mou THE CBEATION TO THE BETUBK Off THE JEWB* 

(Abridged from Watt^ Scnpiure History,) 

When darkness ruled with universal swa7. 

He spoke, and kindled up the blaze of day^ 

First, fairest ol&piing of th* omnifio word I 
Which, like a garment, clothed its sovereign Lord 
On liquid air he bade the columns n&e 
That prop the starry concave of the skies : 

Diffused the blue expanse from pole to pole, 

And spread circumfluent ether round the whole. 

BlcuUock, 

How came this world into being? In the beginning the 
great God made heaven and earth, and all things that are 
in them. How did God make all things ? By his powerful 
word, for he commanded and it was done. What time 
did God spend in making the world ? God, who could have 
made all things at once by his perfect wisdom and almighty 
power, chose rather to do it by degrees, and spend six days 
in making the world, with the creatures that are in it. 
Who were the first man and woman that God made ? 
Adam and Eve. In what manner did God make Adam ? 
He framed his body out of the dust of the ground, and 
then put a living soul within him. How did God make 
Eve ? He cast Adam into a deep sleep, and formed Eve 
out of one of his ribs, and then brought her to him to be 
his wife In what state did Gk>d create them ? Gi>d created 
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them both in his own likeness, in a holy and happy state 
which is called the state of innocence* "Where did God 
put Adam and Eve when he made them ? Into the garden 
of Eden, to keep it, and take care of it, that even in the 
state of innocency and happiness they might have some 
work to be employed in. TThat was their food in that 
garden ? God gave them leave to eat of any of the herbs, 
plants, or fruits, that grew there, except the fruit of one 
“tree, which he forbade them to taste on pain of death. 
What was the name of that tree ? It was called the tree qf 
knowledge of good and emly because as soon as man ate of 
it, he would know evil to his sorrow, as well as he knew 
good before to his comfort. As there was one tree so 
dangerous that it exposed him to death if he ate of it, was 
there not also a tree that would secure him from death ? 
Yes, there was a tree called the tree of life^ placed in the 
midst of the garden, whose firuit was able to have preserved 
him in life, if he had continued to obey God 5 and it is rea- 
sonably supposed to be designed as a pledge or seal of 
eternal life to him, if he had continued in his innocency. 
What was the religion of Adam in the state of innocency? 
The practice of all the duties toward God, and toward his 
creatures, which the light of nature or reason could teach 
him, together with his observance of this one positive pre- 
cept, of abstaining from the fruit of the tree of knowledge; 
and this was given him as a special test or trial of his obe- 
dience to his Maker. This is called the dispeTisation of 
irmoeence. How did Adam behave himself in this time of 
his trial ? He ate of the fruit of the tree qf knowledge.^ which 
God had forbidden him on pain of death. ' How came 
Adam to disobey God, and eat of this forbidden tree ? Eve 
first was persuaded to eat of that deadly fruit, and then she 
persuaded Adam to eat of it too. Who tempted Eve to 
eat of it 1 The evil spirit, that is, the devil, which lay hid 
in the serpent ; and for this reason he is called the old 
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serpent in tlie Revelation. What mischief followed from 
hence? As Adam sinned against God, so he brought in sin 
and death among all mankind, who were his children, and 
they have spread through all generations. Did God put 
Adam and Eve to death as soon as they had sinned ? No; but 
they were condemned to die, and became liable to sickness 
and death: they were driven out of the garden of Para- 
dise, that they might not taste of tree of life^ and they 
were appointed to labour hard for their food all their days. 
Did God, who spared their life, show them any further 
pity? Tes; he gave them a kind promise, and clothed 
them with the skins of beasts, because they were naked. 
What was the kind promise that he gave them? That 
the seed of the woman should bruise the head of the 
serpent” who tempted them to sin. Who is this seed of 
the woman? The Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
who ‘‘in due time was born of a woman.” IVliat is 
meant by “bruising the serpent’s head?” That Christ 
should destroy the wicked works and designs of the devil, 
and thereby save mankind from the sin and death which 
were brought in among them by his temptation. What 
was the religion of man after the fall or sin of Adam? 
All the duties of the light of nature which were required 
before; and, besides these, he was now called to repentance 
for sin, fedth or trust in the mercy of God, expectation of 
She promised Saviour, and ojBfering of sacrifices. This is 
called the Adamical Dispensation of the covenant of grace, 
and it reached to Noah’s flood, ^VTio were Adam’s first 
children? Cain and Abel. "What was Cain? Adam’s 
eldest son, and he was “ a tiller of the ground.” But 
what mischief did Cain do? He killed his brother Abel, 
who was “a keeper of sheep.” Why did Cain kill him? 
Because his own works were evil, and God did not accept 
his sacrifices; but his brother’s works were righteous, 
and God gave some token that he accepted him. Whither 
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^ 9 'eiit Cain, wlien God reproved him. for Abells murder 1 He 
W'ent out, and departed from the presence of the Lord, 
and from his father’s familjj where God was worshipped* 
\VTaat were the posterity of Cain ? Some of them are 
famous for inventions of music, and handicraft-tradeSi 
but they are supposed to have neglected religion* What 
other son had Adam; Seth, who was born soon after 
th^ death of Abel, and several others born after him. 
’Did the children of Seth neglect religion too ? Religion 
was publicly maintained for some generations in Seth’s 
family, for they distinguished themselves from the wicked 
so)is of men; they prayed to God, and were called the 
sons of God, Did they grow degenerate afterwards? All 
mankind grew so wicked except a iew, that God saw it 
proper to manifest his righteous judgment, and his anger 
against sin, by destroying them* V/ho were some of the 
chief persons of Seth’s posterity mentioned in scripture in 
those early times ? Enoch and Methuselah, Lamech and 
Noah, were the most remarkable. Who was Enoch? 
The man who walked with God, and pleased him in the 
midst of a wicked world, and foretold the judgment of 
God on sinners. What became of Enoch? Gk)d took 
him to heaven without dying, as a peculiar favour and 
honour done to him. Who was Methuselah ? The son oi 
Enoch, and the oldest man that we ever read of. How 
long did he live? Nine hundred, and sixty-nine years. 
Who was Lamech? Noah’s frther, who prophesied of the 
blessing the earth, which had been laid under a curse for 
the sin of Adam, should fmd in his son. 

Who was Noah? The righteous man who was saved 
when the world was drowned by a flood. How did God 
drown the world ? When mankind had provoked him by 
their sins, which wore exceeding great, he broke up the 
fountains of the great deep under ground, and caused it to 
rain forty days and forty nights. How was Noah saved ? 
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In an ark, or great ship or vessel, which God taught him 
to build. Who was saved with him? All his family, 
and some living creatures of every kind, namely, two of 
every unclean beast and bird, which were neither fit for 
food nor sacrifice; and seven of every clean creature, 
which were fit for one or both uses. How long did Hoah 
tarry in the ark ? At nine months’ end he sent forth a 
dove, which brought in an olive branch, to show him 
that the waters were abated; and at the end of twelve 
months and ten days he came forth, and the creatures 
which were with him. What commands did God give 
Noah? The ofiering of sacrifices was continued ; fieshwas 
given to man for food, as herbs were before ; blood was 
forbidden to be eaten; the blood of man was expressly 
forbidden to be shed, and murder was to be punished witfi 
death. What promise did God make to Noah? That the 
world should never be drowned again; and it pleased God 
to appoint the rainbow to be a token of it. Was there no 
rainbow before the flood ? It is probable that there was 
no rain before th^ flood, for the earth was watered daily 
by a thick mist, and then there could he naturally no 
rainbow, for this is made by the sunbeams shining upon 
falling rain. Who were Noah’s three sons? Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth; and they were the fathers of all mankind 
after the flood. Who were the offspring or posterity of 
Shem? The Persians, who came from Elam their father; 
the Syrians from Akram; the Hebrews from Eber, as is 
supposed; and particularly the Jews, with other inhabit 
tants of Asia, Who were the posterity of Ham ? The 
Canaanites, the Philistines, and others in Asia, and the 
Egyptians, with other inhabitants of Africa. Who were 
the posterity of Japheth? Gromer, supposed to be the 
fether of the Germans, Javan of the Greeks, Meshech of the 
Muscovites, and other femilies that dwelt in Europe. Did 
mankind freely divide themselves after the flood into 
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several nations? No; but, being aU of one language, 
they agreed rather to build a chief city with a tower, that 
all men might be joined in one nation or kingdom. How 
did God scatter them abroad into different nations ? Bj? 
making them speak different languages, and then they 
ceased to build the tower; which was called JBahil or 
Confitsioru Did God preserve the true religion in any of 
their families ? It is supposed to have been chiefly pre- 
^ served in the family of Shem, for God is called “ the Lord 
God of Shem.” 

Tnio was the most famous man of Shem’s posterity in 
these early ages ? Abraham, the son of Terah, of the 
posterity of Eber. "What was the first remarkable thing 
recorded of Abraham ? He left his own native country 
td go whithersoever God called him. Whence did Abra- 
ham come, and whither did he go ? He came first from 
Chaldea, then from Haran ; and he went to dwell among 
strangers in the land of Canaan. Who came with Abra- 
ham into Canaan? Lot, his brother's son ; and they brought 
with them aU their substance and their household. Did 
they continue to dwell together ? Their cattle and servants 
grew so numerous that they parted for fear of quarrelling, 
and Abraham gave Lot his choice to go to the east or the 
west. Where did Lot sojourn ? He chose the east, and 
pitched his tent towards Sodom, because it was a well- 
watered and fruitful country. What calamity befell Lot 
-here? He was carried away captive together with other 
inhabitants of Sodom, when the king of Sodom was routed 
in battle by bis enemies. What did Abraham do on this 
occasion? He armed his own servants, three hundred 
and eighteen men, who pursued the conquerors and routed 
them, and brought back Lot and the other captives, with 
their goods. When Abraham returned from the slaughter 
of the kings, what honour was done him ? Melehisedek, 
the king of Salem, and the priest of the most high God, 
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met him, and pronounced a blessing upon him. What 
civility did the king of Sodom shoiv Abraham? He 
offered him all the goods that Abraham had recovered 
from the former conquerors, but Abraham refused to 
accept them. What became of Sodom afterwards? It 
was burnt by fire and brimstone from heaven, together 
with Gomorrah, and other cities, because of the wickedness 
of their inhabitants. Abraham pleaded with God to spare 
Sodom, and God would have done it had there been but " 
ten righteous men in all the city. How did Lot escape? 
The two angeia which were sent to destroy Sodom per- 
suaded him to flee away with his family first. How many 
of his family escaped this judgment? Only himself and 
his two daughters, for his two sons-in-law refused to re- 
move. What became of Lot^s wife? She went with him 
part of the way, but when she looked back, hankering 
after Sodom, she was stmck dead immediately, perhaps 
with a blast of that lightning which burnt Sodom, and she 
stood like a pillar of salt. 

In what part of the country did Abraham dwell? WTien 
he removed from Lot he went toward the west, and 
travelling on toward the south-west, he sojourned in the 
land of Abimelech, king of Gerar, in the country of the 
Philistines. What sons had Abraham? The two chief 
were Ishmael and Isaac. What was Ishmael? He was 
the son of Abrahana, by Hagar his handmaid. What be- 
came of Ishmael? Abraham, by the command of God, 
turned Ishmael and his mother out of his house into the 
wilderness, because they mocked and abused his younger 
Bon Isaac. Did Ishmael perish in the wilderness? The 
angel of G^d appeared to Hagar, and showed her a spring 
of water when they were dying with thirst; and Ishmael 
grew up to be a great man, and the father of a large nation. 
Who was Isaac’s mother ? Isaac was the son of Abraham, 
by Sarah his wife, according to the promise of God, when 
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tliey were botli grown old. Wliy is Abraham called tlie 
Father of the faithful, u of the believers? Because ha 
believed the promises of God against all probable appear* 
ance, and was a pattern to other believers in all ages. Whal 
were the three cliief promises which God gave Abraham? 
L That he should have a son when he was a hundred 
years old* 2. That his children should possess the land 
of. Canaan, when he had not ground enough to set his foot 
* on there. And 8. That all the families of the earth should 
be blessed in him and his offspring, when he was but a pri- 
vate person. What did this last promise mean? That Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of men, should come from his family. 
What was the religion of Abraham? The same with the 
rtiligion of Adam after the fall, and the religion of Noah, 
with the addition of circumcision, and the expectation of 
Canaan, to be given to his seed, as a type of heaven ; and 
a trust in the promise of a Saviour who should spring firom 
him, and bless all nations. How did Abraham most 
eminently show his obedience to God? In his readiness 
to offer up his son Isaac in sacrifice at God’s command. 
And did he offer him in sacrifice? No; God withheld his 
hand, and sent a ram to be sacrificed in his stead. What 
further favours did Abraham receive from God? God 
visited him, and conversed with him several times in s 
visible manner, and changed his name from Abram to 
Abraham. What is written concerning Sarah, Abraham’s 
wife? She believed God’s promise, and had a son when 
she was ninety years old, and her name was also changed 
from Sarai to Sarah. What is recorded concerning Isaac 
their son? He feared the God of his father Abraham; he 
had frequent visions of God, and went out into the fields 
to meditate or pray, and offered sacrifices to God. Who 
was Isaac’s wife? His father Abraham sent afar, and 
took a wife for him, even Rebecca, out of his own family 
in Mesopotamia, because be was unwilling he should mairy 
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among tTie wicked Canaanites, whom God had doomed to 
destruction. What children had Isaac? Two sons, Esau 
and Jacob. 

What was Esau? He was Isaac’s eldest son, bred up to 
hunting rather than husbandry, who sold his birthright to 
his brother for a mess of pottage when he was faint with 
hunting. What was Jacob ? The youngest son of Isaac, 
who, by his mother’s contrivance, obtained his father’s 
blessing, though not in a right way. By what treachery ^ 
did he obtain the blessing ? WTien his father was old, 
and his eyes dim, by order of his mother he put on Esau’s 
clothes, and told his father he was Esau, his eldest, son. 
How did Esau take this ? Esau threatened to kill him, 
and therefore ho left his father’s house. Whither did Jacob 
go? To Laban the Syrian, who was his mother’s brother. 
What did he meet with in going thither ? He lay down 
to sleep on a stone at Beth-el, and had a holy dream of 
Gk)d, and of angels there ascending and descending between 
heaven and earth. How long did he live there ? Twenty 
years, till he had got a large family of children and ser- 
vants, much cattle and great riches. What did Jacob 
meet with in his return to Canaan ? He had a vision of 
God, as of a man wrestling with him. Why was Jacob 
called Israel? Because he prayed and prevailed with God 
for a blessing, while he wrestled with him in the form of 
a man. How did bis brother Esau meet him? God 
turned Esau’s heart, so that he met him with great civility, 
though he came out with four hundred men (as Jacob 
feared) to destroy him. What posterity had Esau? A 
large posterity, who chiefly inhabited Mount Seir, and 
were called Edomites, from their father’s other name, Edom, 
How many sons had Jacob? Twelve, and they wore 
called the twelve Patriarchs, because they were the fathers 
of the twelve tribes of Israel, What are their names? 
Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Tssachar, and Zebulun, the 
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sons of his wife Leah; Joseph and Benjamin, the sons of 
his wife Rachel; Dan and Naphtali, the sons of Bilhah 
his concubine; and Gad and Asher, the sons of Zilpah his 
concubine. Who were the most famous of all these in 
sacred history? Levi, Judah, and Joseph. What is there 
remarkable concerning Levi ? The priesthood, and other 
things relating to the worship of God, were committed to 
Levi’s family in following times. What is there remark- 
, able relating to Judah? He dealt very basely with hir 
daughter-in-law Tamar, and committed shameful wicked- 
ness. Did God forgive this sin? Yes, God forgave it so 
Ear as not to punish his posterity for it : for the kingdom 
and government in future ages was promised chiefly to his 
family. What is there remarkable said of Joseph ? His 
brethren sold him for a slave into Egypt, where he became 
the ruler of the land. Why did they sell him ? For envy, 
because his father loved him, and made him a coat of 
many colours, and because he dreamed t}iat they should 
bow down to him ? What was his first station in the land 
of Egypt? He was servant in the house of Potiphar, a 
captain of the guard, and by a false accusation of his 
master’s wife he was cast into prison, though he was en- 
tirely innocent. What was the occasion of his advancement ? 
He interpreted the dreams of some of his fellow-prisoners, 
and when the interpretation proved true, he was sent for 
to court to interpret the king^s dream. And did this raise 
Joseph to be the ruler of Egypt? Yes; he was thus 
advanced, because be foretold the seven years of plenty 
and seven years of famine, which Pharaoh the king 
dreamed of under two different emblems, of good and bad 
ears of corn, and of seven fat kine and seven lean onea» 
How did Joseph carry himself towards his brethren in bis 
advancement ? In the famine they came to buy com in 
Egypt, and bowed dow n to him, according to his dreams, 
but he treated them roughly at first, as a great lord and a 
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Stranger, till their consciences smote them for their fonner 
cruelty to him. Did he revenge himself upon them? No, 
but he made himself known to them with much affection 
and tenderness. How did he manifest his forgiveness of 
them ? He sent for his fttther, and bade his brethren bring 
all their families into Egypt, and he maintained them all 
during the famine. Did Jacob die in Egypt ? Yes j but 
according to his desire his body was carried up to the land 
of Canaan, and was buried there in faith of the promise, 
that his seed should possess the land. What became of 
the families of Israel after Joseph’s death ? They were 
made slaves in Egj'pt, and a new king, who knew not 
Joseph, sorely oppressed them, and endeavoured to destroy 
them. Did Joseph, as well as his father, profess any hope 
of his family and kindred returning from Egypt in follow- 
ing times ? Tea, he died in faith of the promise made to 
his fathers, that they should go and possess the land of 
Canaan; and therefore he required them, when they went, 
to carry up his bones, and bury them in the promised land. 

Who delivered the Israelites from the slavery of Egypt? 
God heard their cry, and delivered them by the hand of 
Moses and Aaron. Who was Moses ? He was ohe of 
the family of Levi among the people of Israel, who was 
wonderfully saved from drowning when he was an infant. 
How was he in danger of drowning ? Pharaoh, the king 
of Egypt, had commanded every male child to he slain ; 
and when Moses’s parents could hide him no longer, they 
laid him by the bank of the river, in an ark or box of bul- 
rushes. How was he saved? The king of Egypt’s 
daughter found him by the river, and pitied the child, 
and brought him up for her own son. Did he continue a 
courtier in Egypt? No ; for when he was grown a man 
he shewed pity to his kindred in their slavery, and slew 
an Egyptian ; which being known, he fled from the court 
of Pharaoh. Whither did he fly 1 To the land of Mi- 
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dian, wliere he kept the sheep of Jethro, a priest or prLnce 
of the country, and married his daughter. How did God 
appoint him to deliver Israel? God appeared to him 
in a burning bush, as he was keeping Jethro’s sheep, and 
Sent him to Pharaoh to require the release of Israel, his 
people "Vniat was his office afterwards? God made 
him tho leader and lawgiver of the people of Israel, 
Who was Aaron ? He was brother to Moses, and sent 
by God to meet him, as he was returning to Egypt, and 
appointed to assist him in his dealing with Pharaoh. 
What was Aiaron’s office afterwards ? He was made the 
first high-priest of Israel. How did Moses and Aaron 
prove to Pharaoh, and to the people, that God had sent 
them upon this errand? They had powSTgrven them 
from God himself to work several miracles, or signs and 
wonders, to convince the people of Israel, as well as Pha- 
raoh, that they had a commission from God. What was 
the first miracle ? ALaron cast down his rod, and it be- 
came a serpent j and when Pharaoh’s conjurers did so 
too, Aaron’s rod swallowed theirs all up. Wliat did 
Moses and Aaron do further to deliver that people ? Upon 
Pharaoh’s refusal to let the people of Israel go, they 
brought ten miraculous plagues upon the king, and upon 
all the land, by the authority and power of God. What 
Were these, ten plagues? 1. Water turned into blood. 
2. Progs. S. Lice. 4. Flies. 5. Murrain among cattle. 
6. Boils and blisters on man and beast, 7. Thunder, 
lightning, and hail. 8. Locusts. 9. Thick darkness. 
10. The first-born slain* Were Pharaoh and his people 
willing to release the Israelites at last? Yes, when thej 
saw they were all like to be destroyed; for there was nof 
a house wherein there was not one dead, then they has* 
tened them out, and lent them jewels and gold to adorn 
their sacrifices and worship. How great was the number 
of the Israelites that went out of Egypt ? Six hundred 

X 
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thousand men, besides children 5 and all went on foot 
Which way did the Israelites bend their journey? To- 
wards the wilderness of the Red Sea, as they were guided 
by Ged himself, marching before them in a pillar of cloud 
by day, and a pillar of fire by night. But did not Pha- 
raoh and his army pursue them after they were gone ^ 
Yes ; they repented that they had let them go, and pur- 
sued them to the Red Sea, resolving to destroy them. 
How did the people of Israel, who came out of Egypr, 
get over the Red Sea? When they were in distress, with 
the Red Sea before them, and Pharaoh’s army behind 
them, they cried unto God, whereon Moses bade them 
stand still and see the salvation of the Lord. Then, at 
the command of God, Moses struck the sea with his rod, 
and divided the waters asunder, and the children of Isra?^! 
went through upon dry land. What became of the Egyp- 
tians that followed them? God troubled their army, 
retarded their march, and when Moses stretched out his 
hand over the sea again, the waters returned upon them, 
and they were drowned. Whither did the children of 
Israel go then? They went whithersoever God guided 
them by the pillar of cloud and the pillar of fire; and 
they moved and they rested according to the rest or the 
motion of this cloud. How did the people of Israel, who 
had seen all these wonders, behave themselves in their 
travels? At every new difficulty, when they wanted 
meat or water, or met with enenjies, they fell a murmur- 
ing against God and Moses. How long was it before 
they came to the place that God had promised them ? 
They wandered forty years in the wilderness for their 
^ins. What did they eat all the time ? God fed them 
with manna, or bread that came down every night from 
heaven, and lay all round the camp. What did they drink 
in the wilderness ? Moses smote the rock with his rod, 
and water mished out in a river« which attended them in 
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tlieir journey. What did they do for clothes during these 
iorty years ? Their raiment waxed not old, nor did their 
shoes wear out. Did Moses govern all these people him- 
self ? By his father-in-law Jethro's advice, and by God's 
approbation, he appointed officers and judges over the 
people for common cases, but every harder cause was 
wought to Moses. You told me that Moses was a law- 
giver to the Jews or people of Israel ; pray, how came he 
by. those wise and holy laws which he gave them? He 
conversed with God fourscore days and nights on Mount 
Smai, and there he learned them. What token was there 
that Moses had been with God? The face of Moses 
shone so that the people could not converse with him till 
he put a veil on his face. What sort of laws were those 
which Moses gave the Jews? Moral laws, ceremonial 
laws, and judicial laws, and all by God’s appointment- 
What was the religion of the Jews or Israelites? The 
same with the region of Adam after his fall, of JSToah, 
and of Abraham, with those additions given by Moses. 
That is called the Jewuhy or Mosaicaly or Levitical Dis- 
pensation, 

Which was the moral law given to the Jews? AU 
those commands which relate to their behaviour, consi- 
dered as men, and which lie scattered up and down in the 
books of Moses : but they are as it were reduced into a 
email compass in the ten commandments. How were 
these ten commandments first given them ? By the voice 
of God on Mount Sinai, three months after their coming 
out of Egypt ; and it was attended with thunder, and fire, 
and smoke, and the sound of a trumpet. Where was 
this moral law more especially written? In the two 
tables of stone which God wrote with his own hand, and 
gave to Moses- What did the first table contain? Their 
duty towards God in the first four commandments. What 
did the second tabU contain? Their duty towards ma p 
in the last six oomm^iinvlRararita 
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What was the ceremonial law ? All those command- 
ments which seem to have some religious design in them, 
especially such as related to their cleansing from any de- 
filement, and their peculiar forms of worship. 

What were the chief rites or ceremonies appointed for 
purification or cleansing among the Jews? Washing 
with water, sprinkling with water or blood, anointing 
with holy oil, shaving the head of man or woman, toge- 
ther with various sorts of sacrifices, and some other ap- 
pointments. What were those things or persons among 
the Jews which here required to be purified ? All per- 
sons, houses, buildings, garments, or other things which 
were set apart for the service of God ; and all such as 
had been defiled by leprosy, by touching human dead 
bodies, or the carcase of any unclean animals, or by other 
ceremonial pollutions. Were there any crimes of real 
impiety which could be taken away by these outward 
ceremonies? The blood of bulls and of goats, and the 
ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth no 
farther than to the purifying of the flesh. How then 
were the sins of the Jews cleansed or pardoned ? They 
obtained pardon of God according to the discovery of 
grace and forgiveness scattered up and down through all 
the five books of Moses, and especially according to the 
promises made, and the encouragements given to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. Is it not said, He shall bring 
his trespass-offering to the Lord, and the priest shall make 
an atonement for him before the Lord, and it shall be 
forgiven him ?” This trespass-offering would set him 
right indeed in the sight of God, as king of the nation 
against whose political laws the man had committed this 
trespass ; but it never was designed to free him from the 
guilt of his sin in the sight of God, as the Lord of con- 
science, unless he repented of this sin in his heart, and 
trusted in the mercy of God, so far as it was revealed in 
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that day; for it is certain truth that the blood of beasts 
cannot take away sins.” 

What were the most remarkable sins of the Jews against 
God in the wilderness? Besides their murmurings at 
some difficulties in the beginning of their journey, the 
first remarkable and notorious crime was their making a 
golden calf, and worshipping it at the foot of Mount Sinai. 
Wliat temptation, or what pretence, could they have for 
eilch a crime ? Moses was gone up into Blount Sinai, and 
^tarried there so many days longer than they expected, 
that they wanted some visible token of God’s presence 
among them ; and so they constrained Aaron to make this 
golden image, to be a representation of the presence of 
God, but without God’s appointment. How did God 
punish them for the golden calf ? The children of Levi 
were commanded to slay their brethren, and they slew 
8000 of the children of Israel. What was another of their 
remarkable sins ? In the next stage, after Sinai, they 
loathed the manna which God sent them, and murmured 
for want of flesh. How was the murmuring punished ? 
God gave them the flesh of quails in abundance, and sent 
the plague with it. What was their third remarkable 
sin ? Being discouraged by the spies, who searched out 
the land of Canaan, and brought an ill report of that pro- 
mised land, they were for making a captain, to return to 
Egypt. How was this rebellion chastised ? Ten of the 
spies died immediately of a plague, and all the people 
were condemned to wander forty years in the wilderness, 
till all those who were above twenty years old should die 
by degrees in their travels. Who of the spies were saved ? 
None but Caleb and Joshua, who followed the Lord fully 
and gave a good account of the land of promise. What 
was their fourth remarkable sin ? When Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram stirred up a rebellion against Moses and 
Aaron. What was the occasion of this rebellion of Korah 
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and his companions ? They pretended that all Israel were 
holy, and that Aaron and his family had no more right to 
the priesthood than they; and that Moses took too much 
upon him to determine every thing among them. HoifV 
were Korah, Dathan, and Abiram punished ? They and 
their families (the sons of Korah excepted) were swallowed 
up by an earthquake, and their two hundred and fifty 
companions were burnt by a fire which came out .from 
Gk)d ; and when the congregation murmured against 
Moses and Aaron for the death of these sinners, Gk)d smo^pt 
above fourteen thousand of them, and they died of the 
plague. What miracle did God work to show that he had 
5ho8en Aaron’s family to the priesthood ? He bade the 
heads of the people choose twelve rods for the twelve tribes 
of Israel, and write Aaron’s name upon Levi’s rod, and lay 
them up in the tabernacle till the morrow : at which time 
they took each man his rod, and Aaron’s rod blossomed and 
yielded almonds. What was done with this rod of Aaron ? 
It was laid up in the ark to be a lasting testimony against 
these rebels, and to confirm Aaron’s right to the priest- 
hood. What was the fifth remarkable sin of the people ? 
They murmured because of the length of the way, and for 
want of better food than manna. How was this new 
murmuring punished? God sent fiery serpents among 
them, which destroyed many of them. How were the 
people healed who were bitten by the serpents ? By look- 
ing up to a serpent of brass, which Moses put upon a high 
pole at God’s command. What was the sixth remarkable 
sin of Israel? Profligacy and idolatry. Who tempted 
them to this idolatry? Balaam, the wicked prophet and 
soothsayer. What became of Balaam at last ? He was 
slain among the Midianites by the men of Israel under 
the conduct of Moses, before they came to the river 
of Jordan. 

Wlist became of th'^ feoplic of Israel after all theii 
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wanderings in the wilderness ? Though their sins and 
punishments were many and great, yet they were not 
destroyed; but God brought them at last into Canaan, 
the land which he promised to their fathers. Did Moses 
lead them into that land ? No ; he was only permitted 
to see it from Mount Pisgah, and there he died, and God 
buried him. Bid Aaron go with them into Canaan? 
Aayon died before Moses, and Eleazar his son was made 
high-priest in his room. Why were not Moses, the lawgiver, 
^and Aaron, the high-priest, suffered to bring the people 
into the land of promise ? Because they had both sinned, 
and offended God in the wilderness, and God would show 
his displeasure against sin. Who was appointed to lead 
the people of Israel into the promised land? Joshua, 
whose name is the same with Jesus, and who came to be 
the governor and captain of Israel after Moses died. How 
did they get over the river Jordan ? As soon as the priests 
who bore the ark dipped their feet in the brink of the 
river, the waters which were above rose up in a heap, and 
the channel was left dry, while all the people passed over. 
What memorial did they leave of their passing over Jordan 
on foot? By God’s appointment they took up twelve 
stones out of the midst of Jordan, where the priests stood 
with the ark while the tribes passed over, and set them 
up as a monument in the place wherein they lodged the 
first night. How were they commanded to deal with the 
Canaanites when they took their land? They were re- 
quired to destroy them utterly, lest, if they should live, 
they might teach Israel their idolatries, and their wicked 
eustoms. What was the first city they took in Canaan ? 
Jericho, whose walls fell down when by God’s appointment 
they sounded trumpets made of rams’ horns. What did 
they do when they took the city ? By God’s command 
they devoted it as the first fruits, to be a sacrifice to theLord, 
and therefore thev himied all the goods in it, together with 
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the city, as well as destroyed all the inhabitants, except 
Kahab the harlot, and her kindred. Why was Eahab 
spared ? Because she believed that G-od would give Israel 
the land of Canaan, and she hid and saved the spies 
whom Joshua sent. How did they take the city of Ai? 
By counterfeiting a, flight ; and when the men of Ai were 
Jrawn out of the city, the Israelites, who lay in ambush, 
entered and burned it. How did Israel conquer the king 
of Jerusalem with his four allies? God helped IsraeV 
by casting great hailstones from heaven upon their ene* 
mies. What remarkable thing did Joshua do that day ? 
He bade the sun and moon stand still to lengthen out 
the day for his victory, and they obeyed him. "What did 
Joshua do with the five kings when he took them ? He 
called the captains of Israel to set their feet on their 
necks, and then he slew them, and hanged them upon 
five trees before the Lord, Where was the tabernacle 
first set up after they came to Canaan ? In Shiloh, in 
the tribe of Ephraim, at some distance from Jerusalem, 
and there it tarried above three hundred years, even to 
the days of Samuel, How came it to be set up there ? 
By the appointment of God; for it is said, “ He set his 
name first in Shiloh.*' How was the land of Canaan 
divided among the people ? Eeuben and Gad, and half 
the tribe of Manasseh, had their inheritance given them 
by Moses on the other side Jordan, and Joshua cast lota 
for the rest of the tribes before the Lord in Shiloh. Did 
not the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and half Manasseh, 
go to help their brethren in destroying the Canaanites ? 
JBy the appointment of Moses, they went over Jordan to 
assist their brethren, till they were settled in the land* 
What memorial did these two tribes and a half leave in 
the land of Canaan, that they belonged to the nation of 
Israel? They built a great altar upon the borders of 
Jordan, not for a sacrificei but merely as a memorial of 
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their interest in the God of Israel, in the tabernacle, and 
in the worship thereof. Where was the tribe of Levi 
disposed of? Being devoted to the service of the tabeP' 
nacle and religion, the/ were not fixed in one spot of 
ground, but had a share in the inheritance of every tribe, 
that they might teach every city the laws of God and 
their duty. What did Joshua do just before his death ? 
He, summoned the people together, and made a most 
Solemn covenant with them, that they should serve the 
Lord. Did the Israelites drive all the Canaanites out of 
the land? No, for there were some left for several 
hundred years after Joshua’s death: the Jebusites and 
the Philistines continued till the days of David. What 
were the most common sins that Israel was guilty of after 
their settlement in Canaan ? They fell to idolatry or wor- 
shipping the gods of the nations round about them, after 
Joshua was dead, and the elders of the people of that age 
that outlived Joshua. 

WTio governed the people of Israel after Joshua’s death ? 
God was always the king and ruler of Israel, and under 
him the several tribes probably chose their own magistrates 
and officers, according to the appointment of Moses. 
Was not the high-priest the ruler under God? The 
high-priest seems to be appointed by God and Moses to be 
the chief counsellor in declaring the laws and statutes 
of God, as the other priests were also counsellors ; but 
die executive power of government was rather vested in 
those who were called whether they were ordinary 

or extraordinary. Did these ordinary officers do justice 
and maintain good order in the land after the days of 
Joshua? We have very little account of them, but it is 
certain they did not fulfil their duty, because there was 
sometimes great wickedness among the people without 
restraint ; much idolatry and mischief both public and 
private, and that for want of government Why did 
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God, the king o£ Israel, leave his people under these 
inconveniences? As they had forsaken God and his 
laws, so God seemed sometimes to have forsaken the care 
of them, and given them up lor a season to the confusions 
and miseries which arise from the want of government, 
and also suffered their enemies, on every side, to make 
inroads upon them, and bring them into slavery. But 
did not the great God interpose for their deliverance ? 
Sometimes in the course of his providence, and by speciad 
inspiration, he raised up extraordinary judges to rescue 
them firom the hand of their enemies, and to restore 
government among them. Who were some of the most 
remarkable of the extraordinary judges raised up to rescue 
the people of Israel ? Ehud and Shamgar, Deborah and 
Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, and Samuel Who was 
Ehud ? A man of Benjamin, who delivered Israel from 
the oppression of Eglon, king of Moab. How did he 
deliver them ? By bringing a present to Eglon, and then 
stabbing him with a dagger. What did Shamgar do 
toward their deliverance? He rescued Israel from the 
oppressions of the Philistines, and slew six hundred of 
them with an ox-goad. Who was Deborah? She was 
a woman, a prophetess, who delivered Israel from the 
tyranny of Jabin, king of Canaan, who had nine hundred 
chariots of iron. Hov^ did she deliver Israel from his 
hand? She sent forth Barak to battle against him, who 
routed his army, which was commanded by Sisera his 
general. How was Sisera slain ? By the hand of Jael, 
a woman, who, when he came to rest himself in her tent, 
drove a nail into his temples. Who was Gideon ? The 
son of Joash : he was called by an angel, or by God him- 
self, to destroy the worship of Baal, and to deliver Israel 
from the hands of the Midianites. How did he begin his 
worJfe? He first threw down the altar of Baal, the idol, 
by night and cut down the. idolatrous isrove> and then 
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offered a sacrifice to the Lord, according to the order ho 
had received from God. What further sign did God give 
him of success ? At his request, God made a fleece of 
wool wet, when the ground ail around it was dry; and 
again he mads a fleece of wool dry, when the ground was 
wet. How many men did God appoint for Gideon’s army ? 
Out of thirty-two thousand he appointed but three hundred 
men. How did the three hundred men conquer hlidian ? 
Each of them, by Gideon’s order, took a trumpet, and a 
pitcher with a lamp in it, and coming at midnight on the 
camp of the Midianites, they broke their pitchers, and 
frightened them with a sudden blaze of lamps, the sound 
of the trumpets, and loud shouting. Did Gideon reign 
over Israel after this great victory ? No; he refused to 
reign, for he said God was their king. Did Gideon’s 
sons govern Israel afterwards ? None of Gideon’s three- 
score and ten sons set up themselves, but Abimelech, the 
son of his concubine, made himself king. How did Ali 
melech advance himself to the kingdom? He slew all his 
threescore and ten brothers except the youngest, who 
escaped. How was Abimelech slain? When he was 
besieging a city, a woman cast a piece of millstone upon 
his head. Who was Jephthah ? A mighty man of valour, 
who delivered Israel from the power of the Ammonites. 
What was remarkable concerning him ? He made a rash 
vow to sacrifice to God the first thing that came to meet 
him after his victory, and that happened to be his daugh* 
ter and only child. Who was Samson? The son of 
Manoah, and he delivered Israel from the hands of the 
Philistines. What was his character? He was the 
strongest of men, but he does not seem to have been 
the wisest or the best. What instances did he give of his 
great strength? He tore a lion asunder; he broke all 
the cords with which he was bound ; he slew a thousand 
Philistines 'witli the juw-boneof an ass; and when the 
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Philistines beset the gates of Gaza, he cjarried away the 
gate and gate-posts of the city with him, when he made 
his way out and escaped. What befell him afterwards ? 
Delilah, a Philistine woman, cut off his hair, and then 
betrayed him to the Philistines, who put out his eyes, 
and made him grind in a mill. What was Samson’s end ? 
Thousands of the Philistines were gathered together to 
make sport with Samson; and in order to revenge him- ^ 
self of the Philistines, and to destroy the enemies ,of 
Israel, he pulled the house down upon their heads and his ' 
own. Who judged Israel after Sanason? Eli the high- 
priest is said to have judged Israel forty years; but he is 
not supposed to be one of the eictraordinary judges who 
delivered them, but rather to have been made an ordinary 
magistrate, perhaps over some part of the land. Who 
was the last of these extraordinary judges? Samuel the 
prophet, the son of Hannah, a pious woman. Where was 
Samuel brought up ? As he was requested of the Lord, 
so he was given ’to the Lord, and was brought up at the 
tabernacle in Shiloh, under the care of Eli, the high- 
priest. What was Samuel’s office? He waited on the 
service of the tabernacle as a Levite, being the first-bom, 
and being given to God. Was he not also a prophet ? 
Yes; God called him three times in one night when he 
was a child, and made a prophet of him, and told him 
what calamities should befall the house of Eli, the high 
priest. What was the great crime of Eli ? Though he 
loved and honoured God himself, yet he did not restrain 
his sons from wickedness. In what manner did God show 
Jhis displeasure against the house of Eli ? His two sons 
were slain by the Philistines in battle, and the high priest- 
hood went into another branch of Aaron’s family. What 
became of Eli himself? When he heard that the ark oi 
God was taken by the Philistines, he fainted for griet^ 
and faUing down backward he broke his neck. What did 
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the Philistines do with the ark of God? They brought it 
into the house of their idol, Dagon, and the idol fell down 
and broke off his head and his hands upon the threshold 
NYhat punishment did the Philistines suffer for keeping 
ilie ark? In several places where they placed it, Goo 
destroyed many of the inhabitants, and smote the rest with 
sore diseases. What became of the ark then ? The 
^Philistines put it into a new cart drawn by two milch- 
kine, whose calves were shut up at home, and yet they 
•carried it directly into the land of Israel to Bethshemesh. 
WTiat did the men of Bethshemesh do ? They looked 
into the ark, which was utterly forbidden, and Gk)d smote 
many of them with a great slaughter, and they sent the 
ark away to Kiijath-jearim. How did Samuel deliver 
Israel from the Philistines when they made a new war 
upon them? He offered a burnt-offering, and prayed 
to the Lord, aiid God fought against the Philistines with 
thunder from heaven, and scattered and destroyed them» 
Bfow did Samuel govern the people ? He travelled through 
the land every year; he judged Israel with great honom 
and justice for many years; but in his old age he made 
his sons judges, and they oppressed and abused the people. 
What was the request of the people on this occasion? 
That they might have a king like the rest of the nations. 
What did Samuel do in this case ? He would have ad- 
vised them against it, because God was their king, but 
they stall persisted in desiring a man for a king. Did 
Samuel gratify them in this desire ? Being admonished 
of God, he complied with their desire, and appointed a 
king over them. 

Who was the first king of Israel ? Saul, a very tall 
young man, the son of Kish, a Benjamite. How did 
Samuel first meet with him ? Saul was sent by his father 
to seek some asses that he had lost, and asking Samud 
About them, Samuel took him aside privately, and anointed 
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bim king of Israel. But how was he made king publicly? 
God chose and determined Saul to be king by casting lots 
among the tribes and families of Israel. How did Saul 
behave himself in his kingdom ? He governed well at 
first for a little time, but afterwards he disobeyed the word 
of God in several instances, and God rejected him. Whom 
did God choose in his room ? David, of the tribe of 
Judah, who is called the man after God^a own hearty 
Who were the forefathers of David ? He was the youngest 
son of Jesse, who was the son of Obed, who was the son" 
of Boaz by Ruth his wife. How did God anoint him to bo 
king ? He sent Samuel secretly to anoint him with oil 
at Bethlehem, in the midst of his brethren. How did 
David make his first appearance at court ? David under- 
stood music, and when the evil spirit of melancholy came 
upon Saul, hearing of David’s skill in music, he sent for 
him to play on the harp to refresh him, Wlint remarkable 
action made him more publicly known ? When Goliath 
the giant challenged the men of Israel, David undertook 
the combat, and slew him with a sling and a stone. What 
became of Saul at last ? The Philistines invaded Israel, 
and Saul was in great distress, because God gave him no 
directions, nor answered him by dreams, nor by the priests, 
nor prophets : he then enquired of a woman who had a 
familiar spirit, and was informed that he and his sons 
should die on the morrow, which came to pass. Where 
vas David all this while ? He had fled a second time to 
Achish, king of Gath, and he had been just then employed 
in destroying the Amalekites, who had plundered the city 
of Ziklag, where he dwelt. WTiat did David do upon the 
death of Saul ? He made an elegy upon him and Jonathan 
his son, and went up to Hebron, a city of Judah, by God’s 
direction, where the men of Judah made him their king 
How long did David reign at Hebron ? Seven years and 
a half’ and then all Israel came to Idxa and chose him for 
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their king, and brought him up to Jerusalem. How did 
David govern Israel? He executed judgment and justice 
among all the people. What were the chief blemishes of 
David’s life ? His adultery with Bathsheba, the wife of 
Uriah, and his pride in numbering the people of Israel. 
What were some of the chief troubles that actually came 
on David’s family on account of his sins ? The rebellion 
and death of his children, except only Solomon. What 
was the other remarkable crime of David, besides his abuse 
and murder of Uriah The pride of his heart in num- 
bering all the people of the tribes of Israel, that he might 
know how great a king he was. How was he punished 
for this sin ? God gave him leave to choose one of these 
{hree punishments, either seven years* famine, or three 
months* war, or three days* pestilence. Which did David 
choose ? The famine, or the pestilence, rather than war; 
for he chose rather to fall into the hands of God than 
of man. What was the trouble that David met with 
from his son Adonijah ? When David was old, Adonijah 
set himself up for king. How came Adonijah to be so 
insolent ? His father humoured him too much all his life, 
and never displeased him. What did David do under 
this trouble ? He proclaimed Solomon, the son of Bath- 
sheba, king, in his own lifetime : and Zadok the priest, 
and Nathan the prophet, anointed him king of IsraeL 
How long did David reign in all ? Forty years, and then 
he died in his bed in peace. What did David do towards 
building of the Temple before his death? He made a 
vast preparation of gold and silver and jewels, and other 
materials, and gave the pattern of every thing to his son 
Solomon, as he received it of Gud. 

What was the general character of Solomon ? That be 
was the wisest of men. Wherein did his wisdom towards 
God appear? In that he asked not long life, nor richer 
nor honoursa but understandi n g and knowledge, to govern 
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so great a people. What special care did Solomon take 
for the worship of God ? He built that temple for which 
David had made so large a preparation. It was a most 
glorious palace, built of cedar, and fir, and olive-wood, 
and hewn stone, with most amazing expense of gold, and 
filver, and brass, and precious stones, both for the adorn- 
ing of the house itself, and for the holy vessels thereof 
He built also two distinct courts about it, one for the 
people of Israel, and one for the priests, all of which were 
called the Temple.” In what form did he build it ? In 
imitation of the tabernacle of Moses and the court thereof, 
but with vast and universal improvement in the grandeur, 
riches, and magnificence of it, hj the pattern that David 
his father received from God, and gave to him. Wherein 
did God bless the reign of Solomon? By giving him 
prodigious treasures and magnificent state, and spreading 
the fame of his greatness and wisdom over all nations. 
How long did Solomon reign ? Forty years ; and though 
he had many wives, he left but one son behind him, Ee- 
hoboam, to succeed him in the kingdom of Israel. What 
was the character of Eehoboam ? Though Solomon had 
written so many excellent lessons of morality and piety 
Tor his son in the book of Proverbs, and given him so 
many warnings, yet he followed evil courses ; and Solomon 
himself seems to intimate it in the book of Ecclesiastes, 
chap. ii. 19 : “ WTio knoweth whether his son will be a 
wise man or a fool?” What further occasion did Eeho- 
boam give for the revolt of the tribes of Israel from him ? 
Upon the death of his father, and his accession to the 
throne, he despised the counsel of the old men, and 
hearkened to the advice of rash young men ; he threatened 
the nation of Israel, to “make their yoke heavier” than 
his father had done, that is, to lay heavier taxes on them. 
What followed upon this threatening of king Eehoboam I 
All the tribes of Israel, except Judah and Benjamin, made 
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Jeroboam tbeirking; and thus the nation "vras divided into 
two kingdoms, which were afterwards called the kingdom 
of Judah and the kingdom of Israel. 

How many kings reigned over Israel after they were 
eepai'ated from J udah ? These nineteen, and not one of 
them was good : Jeroboam I., Nadab, Baasha, Elah, Eimri, 
Omri, Ahab, Ahaziah, Jehoram, Jehu, Jehoaha^ Joash, 
Jeroboam II., Zachaiiah, Shallum, Menahem Pekahiah, 
Pekah, and Hosea. AVho were the most remarkable 
• Smong these king's of Israel 1 Jeroboam I , Omri, Ahab, 
Ahaziah, Jehu, Joash, Pekah, andHoshea. What was the 
chief character and crime of Jeroboam? Instead of worship- 
ping God, who dwelt between the cherubim in the temple of 
Jerusalem, he made two golden images which are called 
ealves, and set them up in two distant partsof Israel, namely, 
Han and Bethel, and taught the people to worship before them. 
What was the worship he appointed ? Something like the 
worship which God appointed at J erusalem, with an altar, 
and priests, and sacrifices, and incense. Por what end 
did Jeroboam do this? He feared, if the people went up 
frequently to sacrifice at Jerusalem, they would be tempted 
to return again to Behoboam, king of J udah. What visibk 
token of displeasure did God manifest against this worship 
which Jeroboam set up ? He sent a prophet to the altar at 
Bethel, who foretold that a son of the house of David 
Tosiah by name, should bum the bones of Jeroboam’s 
piiesta upon the altar. What sign did the prophet give 
that this prophecy should be fulfilled ? The prophet foretold 
that the altar should be rent asunder, and the ashes poured 
out, both which were fulfilled immediately; and Jeroboam’s 
hand withered when be stretched it out to lay hold of 
prophet, though at the prayer of the prophet God restored 
it again. Who was Omri ? The captain of the host oi 
Israel, who was mads king by the people when Zimri set 
up himself Who was Alxab, and what was his character 1 
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AJbab was the son of Omri, who followed the wicked ways 
of his predecessors: he sinned against God and man 
grievously, and provoked God beyond all who were before 
him. How did God signify his displeasure against Ahab ? 
He sent Elyah the prophet to reprove him, and to foretell 
that there should be neither dew nor rain for several years, 
which accordingly came to pass. How was Elijah him- 
self fed during this famine ? He was appointed to hide 
himself by the brook Cherith, and the ravens brought him 
bread and flesh in the morning and the evening, and he. 
drank of the water of the brook. Whither did the prophet 
go when the brook was dried up? God sent him to a woman 
of Sarepta near Sidon, to be maintained by her, when she 
had only a handful of meal in a barrel, and a little oil ip a 
cruse* How could this maintain the woman, her son, 
and the prophet ? God wonderfully increased the oil and 
the meal, so that the barrel of meal wasted not, neither did 
the cruise of oil fail, till God sent rain upon the land. 
What further miracles did Elijah work in this woman's 
family, to prove that he was sent from God ? When her 
son died, the prophet raised him to life again. What 
special deliverance did God give Israel in the time of Ahab? 
rhough Ahab was so great a sinner, yet God made Israel 
victorious over the Syrians who invaded them, because 
Benhadad, the king of Syria, boasted and blasphemed God. 
What were some of the special sins of Ahab against God? 
Besides the idolatry of the calves, he also set up the idol 
Baal, he caused Israel to worship it, and by the influence 
of his wife Jezebel, slew a great number of the prophets 
of the Lord, Were any of the prophets of the Lord saved? 
Obadiah, the governor of Ahab's house, hid a hundred of 
them in two caves, and fed them with bread and water, 
while Elijah fled wheresoever he could find a hiding-place. 
How did Elijah bring about the destruction of Baal's 
prophets? He boldly met_Ahabi and bade him summon all 
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Israel together, and the four hundred and fiftj prophets of 
Baal, that a sacrifice might be oflfered to Baal and to Je- 
hovah, to make an experiment which was the true God, 
How did he convince the people that Jehovah was the true 
God ? Fire came down from heaven and consumed Elijah’s 
sacrifice, after he had poured great quantities of water 
upon it ; which the prophets attempted in vain to procure 
on their altar, though they cut themselves with knives, 
and cried aloud to their god. What influence had this 
upon the people ? They fell upon their faces, and ac- 
knowledged Jehovah to he the true God ; and then, at 
the command of Elijah, the people slew all the prophets ol 
Baal. How did God further manifest his approbation of 
this conduct of Elijah ? He immediately sent rain, and 
put an end to the famine. What was one of the most re- 
markable sins of Ahab against man ? He coveted the vine- 
yard of Naboth, and by the help of false vntnesses stoned 
Naboth to death for blasphemy, and took possession of his 
land. What was the manner of Ahab’s death after so 
wicked a life ? In opposition to the prophecy of Micaiah, 
he went to fight with the king of Syria, and received a 
mortal wound. Wherein did the judgment of God against 
Ahab appear in his death ? The dogs licked up his blood 
on that spot of ground where Naboth’s blood was shed, 
according to the prophecy of Elijah ? What sort of a man 
was Ahaziah ? Ahaziah was the son of Ahab, who suc- 
ceeded him in his kingdom, and followed bis wicked ways. 
What particular crimes of Ahaziah are recorded ? Wlien 
he was sick, he sent to inquire of Baalzebub, the god of 
Ekron, about his recovery ; and because Elijah reproved 
him for it, he sent out three captains, each with fifty 
men, to make Elijah their prisoner. What did Elijah do 
on this occasion ? He brought down fire from heaven, 
wiiich consumed the first two of them with their troops, 
but he spared the. third upon his entreaty, and then went 
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down with him to king Ahaziah, and told him he should 
surely die. How did Elijah leave the world ? He was 
taken up to heaven in a whirlwind, by a chariot and 
horses of lire, and left his mantle behind him. Who 
succeeded Elijah in the office of prophet ? Elisha, who 
was with him when he was taken up to heaven, and Lad 
a double portion of the spirit of Elijah given him. 
What were some of the chief miracles and propheciep 
of Elisha? 1, He smote the waters of Jordan with 
liJijah’s mantle, saying, Where is the Lord God of Elijah i 
and the waters divided for him to pass over. 2. Ha 
cured the unwholesome water near Jericho, by casting salt 
into it. 3. He cursed some children that mocked and re- 
proached him, and there came two she-bears out of the 
wood, and tore to pieces forty-two of them. 4. He brought 
water in a time of drought to supply three armies, namely, 
those of Edom, Judah, and Israel. 5. He increased the 
widow's pot of oil, that it was sufficient to pay her debts 
and maintain her. 6. lie promised a son to the Shuna- 
mite woman who entertained him, who was before barren; 
and raised this son to life again when he died. 7. lie 
healed Naaman the Syi'ian of bis leprosy, by bidding him 
wash in Jordan. 8. He pronounced the plague of leprosy 
on Gehazi, his own servant, for his covetousness and lying. 
9. He made the iron head of an axe float on the water, 
that it might be restored to its owner. 10. lie discovered 
the king of 'Syria’s private counsels to the king of Israel, 
and smote his army with blindness. 11. lie foretold vast 
plenty on the morrow, in the midst of a siege and famine 
in Samaria. 12. He foretold the death of Benhadad, the 
king of Syria ; and that Ilazael should succeed him, and 
treat Israel with cruelty. Who was Jehu, and how came 
he to the kingdom? Jehu was a captain, who was anointed 
king by the prophet whom Elisha sent for that purpose, 
according to the appointment of God and Elijah. What 
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was the great work for which God raised up Jehu to the 
kingdom? To destroy the worship of BaaJ, and to bjiing 
the threatened judgments on the house of Ahah for their 
wickedness. How did Jehu execute this bloody work 
upon the house of Ahab? These three ways: He shot 
Jehoram, the son of Ahab, who was then king, with an 
arrow, and cast him upon the land of Naboth, whom Ahab 
slew* 2. He commanded Jezebel, the wicked and idola- 
- trous queen -mother, to be thrown out of the window, and 
the dogs ate her up. 3, He ordered the seventy remain- 
ing sons of Ahab to be slain in Samaria, and their heads 
to be brought to him in baskets. How did he destroy the 
worship of Baal ? He gathered the prophets of Baal, and 
his priests, and his worshippers, together into the temple, 
tinder a pretence of a great sacrifice to Baalj and then 
commanded them all to be slain with the sword, and the 
image to be burnt, and the temple to be destroyed* Did 
Jehu continue to obey God in all things? No; for though 
he executed the vengeance of God 'against Ahab, and the 
woraliippcrs of Baal, yet he maintained the idolatry of 
Jeroboam, namely, the calves of Dan and BetheL Who 
was Joash? He was the son of Jehoahaz, the son of Jehu, 
aud he reigned over Israel. "What is there remarkable in 
his conduct? "When Elisha was upon his deathbed, he 
came down to see him, and wept over him, yet he departed 
not from the sins of Jeroboam. What did he do for the 
good of Israel? According to the prophecy of dying Elisha, 
he smote the Syrians thrice, who had oppressed Israel in 
the days .of his father. Is there any thing of moment re- 
corded concerning Elisha after his death? They buried a 
man the year following in the sepulchre of Elisha, and as 
soon as he touched the bones of Elisha, he revived, and stood 
upon his feet. What did Joash do against Judah? When 
Amaziah, king of Judah, provoked him to war, he routed the 
army of Judah, and took the king prisoner: he down 
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the walls of Jerusalem, and plundered the house of the 
Lord, and the king’s house, of all the gold and silver vessels. 
Did anj considerable thing happen in the reign of Pekah? 
This Pekah joined with the king of Syria to invade Judah, 
but he was repulsed. In his days Tiglath Pileser, king 
of Assyria, took many cities in Galilee, and carried many 
of the people captive to Assyria. "Who was Hosliea, anc 
what was recorded of him? He was the last king of Israel; 
he slew Pekah, and made himself king. How came the 
kingdom to end in him ? In his days Shalmaneser, king 
of Assyria, took the city of Samaria, bound Hoshea the 
king in prison, carried multitudes of Israel captive into 
Assyria, and distributed them into several distant coun- 
tries, from which they have never returned to this day. 
What provoked Shalmaneser to do this? Hoshea had 
submitted to him, and afterwards plotted and rebelled 
against him. What provoked God to punish Israel thus ? 
The people of Israel, with all their kings, after their se- 
paration from the house of David, had been guilty of 
continual idolatry, in opposition to the many precepts and 
warnings of God, by the writings of Moses, and the voice 
of all the prophets. What became of Samaria, and the 
other cities of Israel, when the people were driven out of 
them ? Several of the heathen nations were placed there, 
and each worshipped their own gods and idols ; where- 
fore the Lord sent lions amongst them, and destroyed 
many of them. What was done on this occasion to appease 
the anger of God, and save the people from the lions ? 
The king of Assyria sent a Jewish priest thither, to teach 
them the worship of the God of Israel. What was the 
effect of this conduct of the king of Assyria ? These nations 
feared the God of Israel, and yet they could not lay aside 
their own idolatries, for they continued to serve their own 
graven images also in many following generations. But 
did they always continue in this mixed kind of religion? 
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In process of time they forsook their idols, worshipped the 
true God only, and submitted themselves to the Jewish re- 
ligion, so as to receive the five books of Moses ; they had 
a temple of their own bnilt on mount Gerizim, and in the 
New Testament are called Samaritans, 

How many kings and rulers reigned over Judah? 
Twenty; namely, Eehoboam, Abijah, Asa, Jehoshaphat, 
Jehoram, Ahaziah, Athaliah the queen, Joash, Amaziah, 
Hzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiab, Manasseh, Amon, Josiah, 
Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jeoiachin, and Zedekiah, Were al^ 
these rulers of Judah also great sinners as well as the kings 
of Israel? A few of them were very religious, some very 
wicked, and others of an indifferent or mixed character. 
What feU out in Rehoboam’s reign, after the ten tribes 
had made Jeroboam their king ? When Eehoboam raised 
a great army out of Judah and Benjamin to recover the 
tsen tribes, God, by his prophet, forbade them to proceed* 
Were there no wars then between Judah and Israel? 
Yes: in the following times there were bloody wars 
between them. How did the people of Judah behave 
themselves under the government of Eehoboam? They 
fell into idolatry and shameful sins, whereupon God 
was angry, and Shishak, king of Egypt, plundered the 
temple and the king’s house of their treasures, in the fifth 
year of Rehohoam’s reign. So shortlived was the supreme 
grandeur and glory of the Jewish church and state! Did 
Abijah, the son of Eehoboam, do any thing remarkable in 
his reign ? He made a speech and pleaded against Israel, 
when Jeroboam led them to war against him ; he reproved 
them for their departure from the true worship of God, and 
from the house of David: and when they would not hearken, 
but set upon him in battle, he and his army cried unto the 
Lord, and shouted and slew five hundred thousand men. A 
striking example of divine success! What is recorded 
concerning Asaj the son of Ahyah, the king of Judah? 
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That lie did what was right in the eyes of the Lord, and 
destroyed the idols which had been set np in the land. 
What token of favour did God show him? When he 
called upon the Lord and trusted to him, he defeated the 
army of the Ethiopians, who came against him, though 
they were a thousand thousand. Did Asa continue all 
Lis days to fear the Lord ? In his old age he fell into 
distrust of God, and he gave the treasure that remained 
in the house of God, and in the king^s house, to the kin'g 
of Syria, to guard and help him against Baasha, the king 
of Israel ; and he imprisoned the prophet who reproved 
him for it. WTiat is remarkable in Asa’s death ? That 
in the disease of his feet (which is supposed to be the 
gout) he sought not the liOrd, but only the physicians, 
and he slept with his fathers.^’ How did his son Jeho** 
shaphat behave himself in the kingdom ? He walked in 
the first and best ways of his father David, and God was 
with him. Wherein did Jehoshaphat particularly discover 
his piety and goodness ? He appointed Levites and priests 
throughout all the cities of Judah, to teach the law of the 
Lord; and he set judges in the land, with a solemn charge 
to dc justice without bribery. Wherein did God mani- 
fest his special favour to Jehoshaphat ? God gave him 
very great treasures, and the fear of the Lord fell 
upon all the kingdoms round about Judah, so that for 
many years they made no war upon him. Did Jehoram, 
the son of Jehoshaphat, imitate his father’s govern 
ment in piety ? By no means ; for he slew all his own 
brethren, he walked in the ways of Ahah, king of Israel, 
and took' his daughter Athaliah to wife. IIow did God 
testify his displeasure against Jehoram ? He smote Jeho- 
ram with such an incurable distemper that his bowels fell 
out, and he died of sore diseases. Who succeeded Jeho- 
ram in the kingdom ? Ahazieb, his youngest son, for all 
his eldest were slain in the camj? by the Arabians. Who 
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succeeded t* tb. ‘ tlirone of tTudali wben Abaziali was dead I 
Atbaliab bis mother seized the kingdom, and destroyed all 
the seed-royal of the bouse of Judah, except Joasb, the 
son of Abaziab, an infant of a year old, who was hid in 
the temple. How did AtbaJiah reign 1 As she counselled 
her son Abaziab before, so she herself practised the idola- 
try of the bouse of Ahab. What was the conduct of Joash 
in bis government ? He did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord all the days of Jehoiada the priest, who 
was his uncle; he repaired the temple, and the vessels 
thereof, and restored the woiship of G-od. How did Joasb 
behave after Jehoiada’s death? He was persuaded to change 
the worship of God for idols, and most ungratefully slew 
J^echariab, the son of Jehoiada, because he reproved the 
idolatry of the people. In what manner did God punish 
him for his crime ? He sent an army of the Syrians against 
him, who pillaged the country ; he smote him with sore 
diseases, and at last his own servants slew him on his 
bed. How did Amaziah the son of Joash reign? At first 
he seemed to work righteousness, and hearkened to the 
voice of God and his prophets ; but afterwards, gaining 
a victory over the Edomites, he learned to worship the 
gods of Edom. What were the character and reign of 
Uzziah the king? He was made king at sixteen years old, 
ill the room of his father Amaziah ; he sought after God 
in the days of Zechariah the prophet, and God prospered 
his arms against all his enemies, and made his name great. 
Is there any thing very remarkable in the rei^ of Jotham, 
the son pf Uzziah ? He was a good king, and God blessed 
his arms, so that he brought the Ammonites under tribute. 
How did Ahaz, the son of Jotham, behave himself ? He 
walked in the ways of the kings of Lrael, made images 
for Baal, and offered his children in sacrifice by fire, after 
the abominations of the heathen. How did God bhow his 
di-ipleasui’e against Ahaz? His land was inva<le.l by th« 
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king of Syria, and by tbe king of Israel : multitudes of 
his people were slain, and many captives were carried to 
Damascus and to Samaria, though the Iraelites restored 
their captives again at the word of the prophet Oded. 
"ifThat further iniquities of Ahaz are recorded ? That he 
set aside the brazen altar which was before the Lord, and 
set up another in the court of the temple, according to the 
pattern of an altar he had seen at Damascus, and at last fell 
in with the idolatry of the heathen nations. Did Heze- ^ 
kiah, the son of Ahaz, continue in the sins of his father ? 
No; but he made a great reformation, not only in Judah, 
but also in Ephraim and Manasseh; he brake the images, 
cut down their groves, destroyed their altars, repaired the 
temple, and restored the worship of the true God there. 
W’hat peculiar instance did he give of bis zeal ag^nst all 
manner of idolatry ? He brake in pieces the brazen ser- 
pent that Moses had made in the wilderness, because the 
people burned incense to it. In what manner did he keep 
the passover? He sent to all Israel, as well as to Judah, 
.to invite them to keep the passover at Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to the appointment of God. Did the other tribes of 
Israel come at his invitation? Some mocked the message, 
but many out of several tribes came to the passover, so 
that there was not the like since the time of Solomon, 
Were all these people sufficiently purified to keep the pass- 
over? No; hut at the prayer of Ilezekiah, the Lord par- 
doned and accepted them, though several things in this 
passover were not exactly conformable to the holy institu- 
tion. TTherein did God show his acceptance of Ilczekiah's 
zeal and piety? God prospered him in his wars against 
his enemies, and enabled him to cast ofiT the yoke of the 
king of Assyria while he trusted in him. What weakness 
was Hezekiah guilty of afterwards, when Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, invaded Judah? He bribed him tc 
depart with gold and silver iaken from the house of God, 
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Wliat success had this conduct of Hezekiah? Very ill 
success; for, some years after, Sennacherib sent an army 
to take Jerusalem. What did Hezekiah do in this dis- 
tress? When Sennacherib sent Rabshakeh with blasphe- 
mies against God and threatenings against his people, 
Hezekiah humbled himself greatly, and spread the railing 
letter before the Lord in the temple, and prayed earnestly 
to God for deliverance. What was the success of Heze- 
'kiah’s prayer? Isaiah the prophet assured him of dehver- 
’.ance; and the angel of the Lord slew in the camp of the 
Assyrians one hundred and fourscore and five thousand 
men at once. Wherein did Hezekiah misbehave himself 
after he had received all this mercy ? In the vanity and 
pride of his heart, he showed the messengers of the king 
of ‘Babylon all his treasures. How was Hezekiah’s pride 
punished? God told him by the prophet Isaiah, that all 
these treasures should be carried into Babylon: but because 
Hezekiah humbled himself, God deferred the execution of 
it till after his death. What was the character and the 
government of his son Manasseh? He forsook the good 
ways of his father Hezekiah; he brought in idolatry of 
many kinds; he worshipped the sun, moon, and stars; he 
made his son pass through the fire, he used enchantments, 
and shed much innocent blood. How were his transgres- 
sions punished? The captains of the host of Assyria 
came up against Manasseh, took him among the thoins, 
bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon. Hovp 
did Manasseh behave in his affliction ? He humbled him- 
self greatly before God in prayer, whereupon God re- 
stored him to his kingdom, where he wrought a great 
reformation. What is written concerning Amon the 
son of Manasseh? Amon restored the idolatry which 
Manasseh bad once set up, but he never repented or re- 
turned to God as his father had done, and he was slain by 
his own servants. What is worthy of notice in the reign 
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of Josiat, the son of Amon? At eight years old he began 
his reign; at sixteen he sought after God; and at twenty 
he destroyed the altar and idols which his father Amon, 
the son of Manasseh, had set up. How did he carry on - 
this work of reformation? He repaired the temple, and 
restored the worship of God; and, finding a book of the 
law of the Lord by Moses, he rent his clothes, and 
mourned to think how little this law had been observed. 
What further use did he make of this book? He read* 
the words of it in the ears of all the elders of Judah, andt 
the people, the priests, and the prophets, and made a cove- 
nant with the people of Judah to perform what was written 
m this book. How came Josiah by his death? He went 
T>ut to fight with the king of Egypt, without the direction 
of God, and he was slain, and great lamentation was made 
for him. Who succeeded Josiah? Eliakim, sometimes 
also called Jehoiakim. "WTio succeeded Jehoiakim? llis 
son Jehoiachin. Was there any king in Judah after 
Jehoiachin? Yes; the last king was Zedekiah. What 
fell out in the days of Zedekiah? He rebelled against 
Nebuchadnezzar, to whom he had sworn subjection by the 
name of the true God, whereupon Nebuchadnezzar came 
up and took the city of Jerusalem again, after a siege of 
two years. What became of the city and temple at this 
time? The king of Babylon burhed the temple of the Lord, 
the palace of the kings, and all the houses of Jerusalem : 
he broke down the walls of the city, and carried away the 
rest of the people captwe; together with all the vessels of 
gold, and silver, and brass, great and small, that belonged 
to the temple. Was there any ruler of the scattered 
people that remained .in the land of Israel? Gedaliah 
was made governor by the king of Babylon, but he was 
slain in a little time by a faction under Ishmael, one of 
the seed-royal ; and there was nothing but confusion and 
disorder in the land. Whai, became of the people after- 
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wards ? Johanan, the son of Elareah, one of the captains 
under Gedaliah, routed Ishmael and drove him out of the 
land; yet being afraid of the anger of the king of Babylon, 
and his resentment of the murder of Gedaliah, his gch 
Pernor, he was tempted to flee into Egypt, and to carry 
most of the people thither with him, where they were 
dispersed into several cities. Did the Jews behave them*- 
selves better in Egypt after all their ajSlictions and distress? 

• They practised idolatry in Egypt with insolence, in op- 
position to the reproofs of Jeremiah the prophet, who fore- 
told the return of only a small portion of them to the land 
of Judah, though he predicted the return of their brethren 
from their captivity in Babylon. 

How long did the nation of the Jews continue in their 
captivity, and their land lie desolate ? Though the land 
lay not utterly destitute till the final destruction of Je- 
rusalem in the days of Zedekiah, which was between fifty 
and sixty years before their first release; yet, from their 
first captivity by Nebuchadnezzar in former reigns, their 
land was in some measure desolate seventy years, according 
to the prophecy of Jeremiah. THio released them from 
their captivity in Babylon? When Babylon was taken 
by Cyrus, the general of the army under Darius the king 
of the Medes, the Assyrian or Babylonish empire was 
finished. After Darius’s death, Cyrus became king of 
Persia, and he not only gave the Jews a release, but gave 
them also a commission to rebuild the temple, and restored 
to them the vessels of gold and silver; and this he did by 
the hand of Sheshbazzar a prince of Judah. Which of 
the tribes accepted of this commission, and returned to their 
own land? Many persons and families of several tribes 
of Israel took this opportunity of returning ; yet it was 
chiefly those of Judah and Benjamin, with the priests 
and several of the Levites, who returned, and were now 
all united under the name of Jews. Who were the first 
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leaders and directors? Zerubbabel, a prince ot Judah, 
of the seed-royal, whose Chaldaic or Babylonish name 
jwas Sheshbazzar; he was their prince or captain, and 
' Jeshua or Joshua was their high-priest What was the 
first thing they did after their return? They made a large 
contribution toward the rebuilding of the temple; they 
gathered themselves together to Jerusalem; they set up the 
altar of the God of Israel, and offered sacrifices upon it. 

, In what manner did they lay the foundation of the temple? ’ 
While the builders laid the foundation, the priests and the 
Levites sang and praised the Lord with trumpets and other 
instruments, after the ordinance of David. What remark- 
able occurrences attended the laying the foundation of the 
temple ? While the younger part of the people shouted for 
joy, many of the ancient fathers wept with a loud voicfe, 
when they remembered how much more glorious the first 
temple had been than the second was likely to be. What 
was the first hinderance they found in the building of the tem- 
ple? The Samaritans desired to join with them in their build- 
ing, and because the Jewsforbade them, they gave them con- 
tinual trouble in the days of Cyrus. What was the second 
hinderance they met with ? When Artaxerxes I. came to 
the throne of Persia, these people wrote an accusation 
against the Jews that the city of Jerusalem had been re- 
bellious in former times : whereupon Artaxerxes caused 
the work to cease till the second year of Darius. Who 
persuaded the Jews to go on with their work under the 
reign of this Darius? The prophets of God which were 
with them encouraged and required them in the name of 
the Lord to go on with the work of the temple ; for several 
of them were too negligent, and God punished them for it 
wdth scarcity of com and wine. When was the temple 
finished? Through many d slays, arising partly from the 
negligence of the Jews, and partly firom the opposition of 
their enemies, it was twenty years in building : nor was 
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it finished till the sixth year of the reign of Darius, at 
which time they dedicated it with many sacrifices, and kept 
the passover with joy. What did Ezra do in his journey 
to Jerusalem? He proclaimed a day of fasting, and prayer, 
io seek the assistance of God ; for he was ashamed to ask 
the king for soldiers to be their guard, because he had told 
the king of the power and the mercy of their God- What 
did Ezra do when he came to Jerusalem? He delivered the 
orders of the king to the governors of the provinces, and 
the gold and silver to those who had the care of the build- 
ing, and so promoted the work. What reformation did 
Ezra work among the people? When he was informed that 
many of the Jews had mingled themselves in marriages 
with the heathens, he, together with the more religious 
part of the Jews, humbled themselves before God for all 
their former iniquities, in an excellent prayer, and brought 
them into a covenant and an oath to put away their strange 
wives. Did the Jews rebuild the city of Jerusalem ? Yes, 
for the Babylonian army had broken down the walls and 
burnt the gates of it. Whom did God raise up to carry 
on the rebuilding of the city? Nehemiah the Jew, who was 
a cup-bearer to Artaxerxes the king of Persia, How was 
Nehemiah engaged therein? When he heard of the continu- 
ance of the desolation made by the enemies, he fasted and 
prayed to God, and then he obtained leave of Artaxerxes 
the king^ to go up to Jerusalem, and rebuild the city of the 
Bepulchres of his fathers. What further encouragement did 
Nehemiah receive from the king ? He received an order for 
the governors of the provinces to assist him, and to give 
timber out of the king’s forest. How did Nehemiah begin 
his work? He rode round the city by night, and took a 
private surveyof the ruins thereof, and appointed a particular 
pan; of the walls and gates to be repaired by particular per 
sons and their companies. What opposition did the Jews 
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meet with in this part of their work? Sanhallat the Samari- 
tan, and Tobiah the Ammonite, and their accomplices, at first 
laughed the Jews to scorn, and then conspired to fight against 
them while they were at W’ork, How did Nehemiah pre- 
vent the mischief they designed? He encouraged the Jews 
<0 trust in their God, and appointed every man that 
laboured in the work to have a weapon to defend him- 
self. ATliat reformation did Nehemiah work among 
them? He reproved those that took usury, and oppressed 
their brethren ; and he set himself for an example, who, 
though he was governor twelve years, took no salary, but 
raaintaim d himself and one hundred and fifty Jews at his 
own charge. How did they keep the feast of tahemacks f 
Hy dwelling in booths made of branches of trees seven 
days together, as God bad commanded by Moses, and 
they read and explained the book of the law every day of 
the seven. How were the people disposed of in their 
habitations? The rulers dwelt at Jerusalem, the rest of 
the priests and people cast lots to bring one in ten to dwell 
at Jerusalem, and nine parts in the other cities, that the 
land might be peopled. How was the wall at Jerusalem 
the holy city dedicated ? The Levites came from all places 
to Jerusalem, and joined with the priests and the rulers 
in two large companies, and gave thanks, and offered 
sacrifices, and sang the praises of God, so that the joy of 
J erusalem was heard afar off. Kad Nehemiah no prophet 
to assist him in this diflSlcult work ? It is supposed that 
Malachi, the last of the prophets, prophesied about this 
time, for he doth not reprove them for neglect of build* 
jng as Haggai did, nor does he speak of the finishing of 
the temple as Zechariah did. But supposing that already 
done, he reproved them about their marriage of strangers, 
and of several wives, or of taking concubines; their rob- 
bing God of their tithes; their polluting the altar, and 
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aeglecii of offering Grod tlie bestj ■which were the very 
thinsrs which Uehemiah corrected in his last reforma'tion. 
What further reformation did I3*ehemiah bring in among 
the people ? He turned Tobiah the Ammonite out of his 
lodging in the temple which Eliashib the high priest bad 
prepai ed for him i he established the portion of the fruits 
of the earth which belonged to the Levites ; he forbade 
the profanation of the Sabbath, by buying and selling and 
bearing burdens, and punished the Jews who married 
strange wives. What remarkable instance did Hehemiah 
give of his zeal in punishing those who married strangers 1 
He drove away one of the sons of Joiada, the son of 
Eliashib the high priest, for marrying the daughter of 
Sanballat, the Horonite, who bad hindered the Jews so 
much in their building several years before. 

Thus far the holy scripture has deliyered down to us the hlstoiy of the 
transactious of Qod with men, and partionlarly with bis own people, the 
nation of Israel, in a long and continnal snooession of eyeuts, from the 
creation of the world to the retnm of the Jews from the oaptiyitj of 
Babylon, and the settling of the church and state under Nehemiah, whom 
the long of Persia made goyemor oytf the land. 

A. complete Edition of Watt’s ScErPTtraB Histoet maj he 
had of the Publisher, WnaiAsc Teg0. 
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Al initio. From the beginning. 

Ah uno discs omnes. Eiom a single instance yon may infer 
the whole. 

Ad captandum mlgus. To catch the rabble. 

Ad jmem estofidelis. Be faithful to the end# 

Ad ^(Bcas Tcalemdas. Never. 

Ad infinitum. To infinity. 

A fortiori. With stronger reason. 

AIM. Elsewhere. 

A mmsa et thoro. Divorced from bed and board. 

Amor patricB. The love of our country. 

Animus conscius se remordet. A guilty mind punishes itself. 
Anno domini (a.d.) In the year of our Lord. 

A posteriori. From the effect to the cause. 

A pridri. From the cause to the effect. 

Arbiter elegantiurum. Master of the ceremonies, 

Ars est rmodma celare artem. The perfection of art is* to 
conceal art. 

Audi alteram partem. Hear the other party. 

Audito muUa^ sed loquere pauca. Hear much, but say little. 
Auri sacra fames. The accursed appetite for gold. 

Aut CcBsar^ aut nullus. He will either be Ctesar or nobody. ' 
Basis virtutis consiantia. Constancy is the foundation of 
virtue. 

Beatus ille quiprocul negotiis. Blessed is he who retii-os fi*om 
toil. 

Brutumfulmen. A harmless thunderbolt. 

Cacoethes. An evil custom. Thus, cacoethes loqiiendi — 
scrihendi, A rage for talking — scribbling. 
belli. The cause or reason for war. 

Cede Deo. Submit to God. 

Cede magnis. Give way to the powerful. 

Cedant arrm togee. Let arms yield to eloquence. 

Cerium pete finem. Aim at a suie end. 

Communia propril dicere^ difficile est. To express common 
things with propriety is no easy matter. 

Compos mentis. In a state of sane mind. 

Concordid res parvee crescunt. Small things increase by 
union. 

Confide recte agens. Fear not while acting justly. 

Contra honos mores. Against good manners. 

Corpus delicti. The body of the crime. 

Credat Judoeus Apella ! Let the circumcised Jew believe that I 
Cui honot To ^\hat good purpose? 

Currente cahmo. With a running pen. 
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Data, Things given or granted. 

De facto — dejure. In point of fact^ — ^in point of law. 
Delectando panterque mojiendo. By imparting at once pleasure 
and instruction. 

Delenda est CartMgo, Down with Carthage, (the words of 
Oato.) 

De mcn'tuU nil nisi honum. Let nothing be said of the dead 
but what is favourable. 

Deo favente—juvante — wlente. With God’s favour — ^help — 
will. 

Desideratum, A thing desired. 

Desipcre in loco. To play the fool at the right time. 

Desunt ccetera. The remainder is wanting. 

^Deurn cole^ regem serva. Worship God, serve the king* 

Deus protector noster, God is our protector. 

Dilige amicos. Love your friends. 

Divide et tmpera. Divide and govern. 

Dum vivimus isivamus. Let us live while we live. 

Est modus in rebus. There is a medium m all things. 

Esto perpeiva. Always flourish. 

Esto quod mderis. Be what you seem to be. 

Ex cathedra. From the chair ; authoritatively. 

Ex mhilo nlkil fit. Nothing produces nothing. 

Ex officio. By virtue of his office. 

Ex parte. On one pait. 

Ex pede Herculem, Judge of the size of the statue of 
Hercules by the foot ; i. e, judge of the whole by a part. 
Experto erode. Believe an experienced man. 

Extempore, Without premeditation. 

Fac simile. Do the like: an engraved resemblance of 
handwriting. 

FaTna semper viret, A good name will shine for ever. 
Familias firmat pietas. Devotion strengthens families. 

Fiat justitia^ root coelum. Let justice be done, though the 
heavens should fall, 

Fortwm favet fortibus. Fortune favours the bold. 

Fruges consumere nati. Men born only to consume food. 
JIaud passihus cequis. With unequal steps. 
lime nice lachrijmee. Hence proceed those tears. 

Id est {i, e,) That is. 

Id genus omne, AU persons of that description. 

Imprimatur, Let it be printed. 

Impromptu, Without study. 

In forma pauperis. In the form of a poor man. 

In propria persom. In person. 

In re. In the matter of. 

In terrorem. In tenor. 

In transitu. In passing. 
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dixit. He himself said it ; dogmatism. 

Jure dimno — hummo. By divine — by human law. 

Labor omnia mncit. Labour conquers every thing, 

Lajisus lingum, A slip of the tongue. 

Lex talidnia. The law of retaliation. 

Magm est nentasj et prcevalehit. The truth is powerful and 
will ultimately prevail. ' ^ 

Memento mori. Eemember death. 

Mens sibi conscia recti, A mind conscious of rectitude, 
Mirabile dictu. Wonderful to tell. 

Necessitas non Tiahet leges, Necessity has no law. 

iV<3 quid nimis. Too much of ono thing is good for notliin^^ 

JSfisi Dominus frustra. Unless the Lord assist you, all you? 

efforts are in vain. 
l^ota bewe (n.b.) Mark well. 

Obit&r dictum, A thing said by the way, or in passing. 

Onus probandi. The weight of proof ; the burden of provino^. 
0 tmporaj 0 mores/ Oh the times, oh the manners I 
Otium cum dignitate. Ease with dignity. 

JBalrmm qui meruit feraU Let him who has won bear the 
palm. 

Pari jpassu. By a similar gradation. 

Par nobile fratrum, A noble pair of bi others. 

Particejgs criminis. An accomplice. 

Passim, Every where. 

Per fas et nef^, Thiough right and wrong. 

Per se. By itself. 

Poeta rmdtur, non fit. Nature, not study, must form a poet. 
Prima facie. On the first view, or appearance ; at first sight! 
Primes vim. The first passages; the upper part of the 
intestmal canal. 

Primum mobile. The main spring; the first impulse, 

Prindpiis obsta. Oppose the first appearance of evil. 

Pro bono publico, Eor the public good. 

Pro aris k fods. For our altars and hearths. 

Probatum est. It has been proved. 

Pro et con. For and against. 

Proforma, In due form, 

Prohpudor! 0 shame I 

Pro re nata. As occasion requires. 

Pro tempore. For the time. 

Omnium suffidt. As much as is enough. 

Outdnuuc, "What next ; a term applied to over curious 
persons. 

Quid nunc f What now ? applied to a news-hunter. 

Quid pro quo. What for what ; tit for tat. 

Quod erat demonstrandum. Which was meant to be shown. 
Quondam, Formerly, 
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Quot homines, tot senfentice. So many men, so many opinion^, 
2lara avis in terris, nigroque simillbm cygno, A rare bird ia 
the earth — ^very like a black swan. 

Reductio ad ahsurdum. A reducing to an absurdity* 

I2e infectd. Without attaining his end. 

Rtquiescai in pace, !May he rest in peace. 

Jtes angusta domi, Naiiow circumstances at home. 

Respice finem. Look to the end. 

Respuhlica, Common- wealth. 

Refooddre gradum. To recall one’s steps. 

Sacrum memonce. Sacred to memory. 

'^Semper eadcm. Always the same. 

Seriatim, In order. 

^V^c itur ad astra. Such is the way to immortality. 

Sic passim. So every where. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. Thus the glory of the world passes 
away. 

Sine die. To an indefinite time. 

Sine qua non. An indispensable condition. 

Status in quo. The state in which. 

Status quo ante helium. The state in which both parties were 
before the war. 

Suaviter in imdo, fortiter in re, Q-entle in the manner, but 
vigorous in the deed. 

Snh sil&ntio. In silence. 

Siam cuique. Let every man have his own. 

Tempora mutantur, et nos mutdmur in illis. The times change, 
and we change with them. 

Toties quoties. As often as. 

Totum, The whole. 

Triajuncta in uno. Three joined in one. 

Uhi supra. Where above mentioned. 

Ultimatum, The last offer. 

Utile, Useful. 

Vacuum, Void. 

Vade mecum. Go with me ; a constant companion ; (usually 
applied to a pocket-book.) 

• Veluti in speculum. As if in a mirror. 

Veiii, vidi, vici, I came, I saw, I conquered. (A laconic 
despatch of Julius Caesar.) i 

Verbatim, Woid for word. 

Versus (v,) Against. 

Veto, I forbid. 

Via, A way. (By the route of.) 

Vice versa. The teims or cases being changed, 

Vi et armis. By main foi ce. 

Vis inertice. Force or property of inanimate matter. 

Viz, (videlicet,) Namely. 
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os* 

SUCH WORDS OR TERMS AS ARE SELDOM 
ENGLISHED. 

A. 0. Ante dirhtum. Before Christ. 

Ad dbeurdim. Showing the ahsui clity of a contrary opiiiioo. 
Ad hondres. For decency’s sake- 
Ad libitum, ad, lib. At pleasure. 

Ad nmseam. To disgust. 

Ad patres. Death : or the abode of the just. 

Alias, Otherwise. 

Alma mater. Chaste mother. The University. 

Altmiis horis, Eveiy other hour. 

Ana, Of each ingiedient an equal quantity 
Anno mmxdi. In the yeai of the woild, 

Argumentim ad liominem, A convincing argument. 
Argumentum ad tgnorantum. A foolish argumont. 

Bona fide. Without fraud or deceit. 

Ccetens paribus. The rest, or other things, being alike. 
Caput Tnortuum, The thick matter which remains after 
distillation. 

Cranium. The skull. 

Cnra ut mleas. Take care of thy health. 

Credenda. Things to be ]>olieved. 

Deo optimomaximo, D.O.M. Dedicated to the Almighty. 
Delineamt. Drew it. 

Exempli gratia, E. G. For example. 

Felo de se. A solf-inmdeier. 
lurer nos. Between ourselves. 

In vac7io. In empty space. 

Ipse dixit. He said it : or, an assertion without pi oof. 

In rc. In the matter of. 

In statu quo. As it was before. 

Locum tenens. One who officiates for another. 

Major domo. One who lays in provisions for a family, 
Mxdatis mutandis. Under a change of circumstances. 
Midtum in parro. INIuch in a little. 

Nem. con. Without opposition. 
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Ne plies ultra. To tlie utmost extent, 

Xoctambuli. Persons who walk in their sleep. 

Nolens volens. Whether you will or no. 

Non compos mentis. Not sound in mind. 

Posse comitaius. The collective force of a county or shire. 
*Po8t meridiem. Afternoon. 

Pro aris et focis. For civil and religious rights, 

Prdbatujn est. It is tried, and proved. 

Pro rata. In proportion, or according to what one can 
affoi (1. 

Propria peemia dedicavit. P.P.D. With his own money 
he dedicated it. 

Quam diu se hene gesserit. As long as he or she shall con- 
duct themselves with propriety : the condition upon which 
situations in law courts, &c,, are usually granted. 

Quantum mfficit. Enough, sufficient. 

Qium dicas. As if you should say. 

Scripsit, Wrote it. 

Sculpsit. Engraved it. 

'Sitmmum lonum. The chief good. 

Suhprena. A summons to attend a court under a penally. 
Ve^i(U^m. Word for word, literally. 

VuJgo. Commonly. 

Vide et supra. See the preceding. 

Vice versa. On the contrary. 

Videlicet. Namely. 

Vioa voce. By word of mouth. 

Ultimatum. A final answer. 

Ultima Thule. The utmost boundary. 

Una voce. With one voice, unanimous. 

Ut infra. As below. 

Utile duld. The useful with the pleasant. 

Videlicet. {Viz) Namely. 

Vindt omnia veritas. Tiuth conquers all things, 

Virtute et fide. By viitue and faith. 

Vi et amis. By force of arms, main force. 

Vive^ vede. Live and be well. 

Voxpoputi. The voice of the people. 

Vox Dei. The voice of God. 


TEE END. 
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